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PREFACE 

Tbis book IS not intended as a tejtt-book of psychology or of 
psychiatry. Rather should it be regarded as an attempt to 
explam, m simple language, some of the outstandmg con- 
clusions of contemporary psychologists, with such crmcism 
as the experience of the authors suggests. One of us has 
been engaged m general medical practice for several decades ; 
the other has for many years been a medic^ officer itt a 
hospital devoted to the care of mental abnormals* Such 
constitutes whatever authority we have 

Hamy Robebts. 

Margahet Nelson Jackson. 
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THE MIND : WHAT IS IT f 

From |Jie moment of our birth to the moment of our death, 
we are doing things, thinking dungs, and fecimg things. 
Whence come the impulses to act as we act, to think as we 
think, and to feel as we feel i It used to be taken for granted 
that, whereas ammals are gmded solely by instmct, man is 
guided by his umque faculty of reason. But we now know 
that the problem is much more comphcated than thal^ 

Every “ instmctive ” act perfdrmed by man or other 
animal involves a measure of reason, and every so-called 
rational act has an instmctive basis. The woman who 
rushes mto the road m a hopeless endeavour to save her 
child n domg a dehberate, purposive thmg, but the real 
motive force for her act is " instinct ” — not reason 
calculation. 

Few people, however, recognize the real motive force 
behmd their acts, for within each of us there is a constant 
urge to estabhsh harm^ony between our vanous aaturaV 
impulses, our sentiments, smd the dungs we do. 

Every one of us, at birth, was endowed with inherent 
urges which tend to preserve ourself or to secure the per][)eti>- 
arion of aur speadl. But these inborn tendenae? are often 
ini<ii»^ict with the convenuons of the soaety of whuh we 
ajte a part. It takes ia honest man and a considerable philoso- 
pher to face this situation frankly. Most of us seek to find 
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.THE flIND X WHAT IS IT ? 

good reasons for having acted as we have acted — reasons of 
which society approves, reasons which satisfy otir offended 
social impulse Most people hate to think that they arc 
driven by bhnd mstinct In our pnde, we are mchned 
to beheve that our course of conduct is deliberately and 
reasonably thought out, and that it was originated by our 
intellect 

But the intellect neither supplies the impelhng force nor 
deterimnes tire ulnmate aim of our doings It merely helps 
with the steering and with the selection of the route. Even 
our knowledge rests on inborn tendencies and intuitions — 
the mtellect servmg only as a tidier-up, a sorter, a classifier. 
That part of the mind of which we are aware is but a small 
piece of the whole, and a very important part is played in 
our hv^, our motives, and our acnvmes by what has been 
called our unconsaous or fabconscious mmd Of this, more 
later. 

We are equipped with sense organs which enable us to 
cstabhsh mformanve contact with certan aspects of what 
we call material objects. By means of sight, touch, taste, 
soupd, smell, muscular resistance, and so on, all ammals, 
includmg man, are able to distinguish, within very defimte 
hmitations, those things that are favourable to the continu- 
ance of the individual hfc or of the hfe of the species to which 
♦he individual belongs, from those which are potentially 
d«mgerous Related to tangible, visible, or otherwise 
sensorily recogmzable objects, a language has grown up in 
the course of centuries Therefore, it has been comparatively 
easy to eispress the discovenes of anatorfty aiyl physiology, 
which sciences are concerned with the appearances, relat'#w 
and functionings of out bodily parts ’, vwi ercas we have ready 
to hand scarcely a word adequate for the discussion, or for 
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fSYCHOLOGICAt TESMS 

the classification, of the happenings of nund. Conse- 
quently, in ’order to explain to others their discovcnes or 
reflections m the realm of mmd — that is, of feehng, thinkmg, 
and wilhng — psychologists have been driven to adopt words 
that were invented to descnbe or characterize matenal 
thmgs, between which and the mind we are unable to con- 
ceive of any relanon other than one of co-existence and co- 
operation Whilst this adopted nomenclature has certainly 
helped to create an interest m the world of mind, it has, also, 
led to a terrible amount of shallow thinkmg and false 
conception. 

However, there are certam terms without which at the 
moment we can hardly get along , and perhaps the first thmg 
we ought to do is to attempt some kmd of defmitionjor 
explanation of these terms These explanations canjie but 
m part sansfactory ; yet, until we get some common under- 
standing as to what we are talking about when we refer to 
the Consaous and the Unconsaous, Conflicts and Complexes, 
Repressions and Suppressions, Sentiments, Character, Person- 
ality, and so on, any helpful relation between writer and 
reader is impossible. „ 

Unnl a very few years ago, psychology shared with 
political economy all the honours that dullness and futihty 
offer This reputation, though largely based on a mis- 
conception or actual ignorance of the latter science, wat' 
well-earned by the formfer For a science that throws no 
light on phenomena is jusdy considered futile. Orthodox 
psychology, as commonly expounded, was httle more than 
a catalogue pf tethmcal terms, scarcely more- mutually 
related than arc the drugs enumerated m a text-book of 
Materia Medica. F arwm, and the biologists who succeeded 
him, cqjistandy let fall remarks calculated to disturb the 
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THE.MINDC WHAT IS IT? 

complacency of the professors But it was the Austrian 
physiaan, Freud, who really got a grip of the pillirs and pulled 
the building about their ears The light thus admitted 
stirred into activity the stunted plant, and psychology 
suddenly became vigorous and mterestmg 

Men of active temperament and practical bent who could 
never have been induced to go on gazing year after year at 
their own navels eagerly entered on the path now opened 
up. The basis of the new psychology lay in the fact that 
mind, hke matter, may be usefully studied by other methods 
than that of staring at it Once it had been clearly stated. 
It became obvious to everyone that many, probably most, 
of man’s acts and thoughts and emotions arc associated with 
riKntal processes remote from those revealed by intro- 
spection. 

But, even at the present time, professed psychologists arc 
hopelessly divided among themselves, not only as to the 
legitimate methods of their science, but even as to its aims 
and subject matter It is true that representatives of every 
“ school ” contribute, from time to time, valuable additions 
tg, the heap of relevant knowledge But there can be no 
doubt that the value of their work would be very much 
greater if some common agreement were come to as to the 
goal of their several efforts This should not be impossible, 
for, to the non-partisan, there would seem to be no funda- 
piental or essential conflict Such just grounds for irritation 
and even contempt as are afforded to their critics by the 
various protagomsts are nearly always examples of mdividual 
mental cfc-nfusion rather than of basic absurdity 

The Funenonahsts are clearly right in argumg that ntsijtal 
processes are but phases of a smgle, m«r-e or less contmuous, 
mental activity , and that to divide these processes into “ cle- 
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LIMITATIONS OF INTROSPECTION 

ments ” is a piece of pure abstraction, m no way comparable 
with the sphtting up of a chemical substance mto its com- 
ponents All the same, the Structurahsts may well reply 
that, although their method is non-reahst, yet it has yielded, 
and continues to yield, results the value of which few would 
dispute , and they can point to the successful employment of 
their method in the physical saences 

The Mentahsts are right enough m arguing that psychology 
IS not the saence of behaviour, but of the mmd ; and that it 
IS concerned, not with movements and activities visible to 
the eye or positive to the touch, but with those events 
which occur within the self, between stimulus and jeacnon. 
And, yet again, it is difficult to refute the contention of the 
Behaviourists that we have no possible means of observing 
or studying the mental processes of others — to say nothing 
of other animals — but by notmg' their behaviour under 
natural and expenmental condmons and, by the processes of 
analogy, drawmg inferences 

The evil responsible for the greatest amount of confusion 
is the absence of an agreed defimtion of nund, ridiculous 
though this statement must appear There remain manv 
conservanvc students who refuse to recogmze as mental, 
and therefore as objects of the science of psychology, anything 
outside the range of consciousness To such, of course, 
many of the methods of the “ new psychologists ” must aeem 
crude and inadmissible Little, if anything, beyond intro- 
spection, appears to them necessary They are undeterred 
by the comparative barrenness of the land explored for many 
decades by thqse who rely entirely on that method of 
invcsugation. 

Everyone must sec_ under what limitations mtrospection 
operates, even m dealing with conscious mentahty. As we 
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THE mini£': what is it? 

contemplate our fear, our fear becomes changed , so with 
anger, or any other mental state. To quote Wilham James ; 
“ the attempt at mtrospecave analysis is hke trymg to turn 
up the gas qmck enough to see how the darkness looks ” 
But even greater lirmtations of the introspective method are 
evident if we adopt the wider defimtions of mmd now 
general 

What, then, is mind ? In the first place, it is, if we accept 
the present conception of the physical world, found only in 
conjunction with living orgamsms Its most charactenstic 
mamfestation is that which distinguishes living from dead 
things, namely, purposiveness — ^not nccessanly purposiveness 
in any ultimate or metaphysical sense, but m an immediate 
ofie. However elaborate an hierarchy of mind we may 
build* up, few will deny that the faculties of discriminaaon 
and self-preservative selection occupy some, though possibly 
a humble, place within its realm Such faculties cannot be 
excluded from the possessions even of unicellular orgamsms , 
whilst, in mulucellular ammals hke ourselves, where great 
differennation has occurred, it is impossible to account along 
tbc ordmary lines of physics for the remarkable discrimmatory 
activities of such cells, for example, as those which line our 
mtestmes and the tubules of our kidneys 

There is, in fact, something in hvmg orgamsms altogether 
distinct from anything we attribute to the inorgamc It is 
to this that the term “ imnd ” rightly belongs It is mind 
in that sense that gives a purposive turn to the physical 
processes of our bodies, and in its higher developments is 
able to t?reate and deal with abstractioift far, removed from 
elementary sensation It is true that the work of sacme is 
confined to description, classification •and explanation, and 
that scientific explanation is essentially causal in its nature. 
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PURPOSE AND iEHAVIOUR* 

But the biological sciences differ from the physical saences — 
as at present treated — in that in the former causation is not a 
matter of invanable antecedents only. There are, m biology 
— to adapt Anstotle — two “ causes,” the antecedent and the 
end. To argue, as Moore docs, that “ science has to do 
entirely with causes, and ignores purposes ” — which are the 
province of philosophy — ^is to deny the possibihty of sane 
physiological or of any biological saencc. 

There are two departments of physiology, concerned with 
one and the same set of facts regarded from different angles. 
One, physical physiology, deals mainly with antecedent 
“ causation ” ; the other, psychological physiology — that is, 
psychology — mainly with funcnonal or purposive “ causa- 
tion ” To ehimnate all consideration of behaviour and ’of 
aim from physiological mquiry is just stultification, quaJifymg 
for admission to the fairy asylums bf the “ Bab Ballads ” and 
" Ahce in Wonderland ” 

It IS said that there are still to be found notable men of 
science who hold that all the phenomena of life may be, and 
ultimately will be, classified, and their sequences explamed, 
by a stern apphcaaon of the methods and laws of physics>- 
chenustry. But such an attitude is nowadays rare among 
biologists, physicists and chemists alike The revolt against 
the doctnne of vitalism, about the middle of the mneteenth 
century, led to the general acceptance by physiologists’ of a 
purely mechamcal explanauon of vital acQviaes ; and the 
amazing results of the whole-hearted apphcation of chemical 
and physical methods which followed this change of attitude 
seemed to justify it° With the still further elaboranon and 
perfretmg of the techmque of laboratory research, however, 
difficulties again becr;ne apparent ; and facts and factors not 
fully explicable along these lines began to show themselves. 
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THE MINDC: WHAT IS IT i 

In all living organisms, including man, we find struc 
and movements of parts idenacal with those observe* 

“ inorganic ” phenomena But, wherever there is 
there is present also an active tendency (not apparent m 
inorgaiuc world) to maintam normal mass, composiuon 
structure, and to preserve the existence of the organisn 
a whole. Indeed, the subtle co-ordination of every ] 
and every activity in the interest of the whole orgamsm 
if fhey were imbued with a common purpose, is, perh. 
the most strange and sigmficant fact in psycho-physiolo 
It IS this tendency and this co-ordination, which cease at 
moment of death Yet, the sciences and methods of phy 
and chemistry — at any rate as they have been conceived ui 
la,.cly-rremain fully applicable when hfe has departed , 
no faytor of which they can take notice has disappeared 

There arc, m fact, rttnmng through vital phenomei 
certain factors not yet adequately explained on a mecham* 
basis Many scientists beheve that ultimately these facte 
will be found to come within the physico-chemical categoi 
as It is now formulated , others believe that these factors a 
flon-material, coming, according to the preconception 
the observer, witliin the realm of theology or of psycholog 

Even McDougall’s defimtion of physiology as concemt 
with the investigation of “ the processes of the parts < 
organs of which any orgamsm is composed,” as distmguishe 
from the activities of the orgamsm as a whole, is ahead 
hopelessly out of date ; and it is becoming increasingly diff 
cult to exclude psychological considerations from the adequat 
treatment of any physiological problem It is a synthesis o 
the sciences — a veritable league of sciences — rather than mor 
pronounced dehmitation, that can be f>mtly discerned on th 
horizon. There are even signs of the crumbhng of th* 
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PRESENT CONTUSION 

ancient barrier between sacnce and philosophy ; for it 
becomes more and more difficult to satisfy the mqmrmg 
mind with an analysis of any group of phenomena that 
entirely disregards “ purpose ” and “ Value ” — ^which, as 
well as “ causation,” are essential to real understanding 

Apart altogether from this question of overlapping, there 
IS snll in many high academic quarters a disposition to lump 
psychology vnth astrology and alchemy, rather than to give 
It a place, even the humblest, within the federation of modem 
sciences It has, partly tlirough the queer gomgs-on of some 
of Its exponents, and a widespread carelessness among its 
students m the use of terms, brought on itself abuse of the 
most varied kmds It has been charged, at different tunes, 
with woodenness and with formless plasticity , with aloofiiess 
and with insolent familianty , with star-gazmg and, latterly, 
with prying pruriency , and we find many intelhgent people 
discouraged and alienated by the mutual depreciation of 
rival schools and rival prophets. The Behaviourists, the 
Neuro-psychologists, the Freudians, and the rest are rarely 
content to illustrate the possibdity of pursumg truth along 
tins or that particular route ; but often seem preoccupied 
rather with demonstratmg the futihty of the methods adoptSd 
by others 

Direcdy we cry to bring modern psychological doctrme to 
bear on what are called die practical affairs of life, we reahzc 
how great are the arnficial difficulties created by applying 
to new sciennfic concepts old famihar terms that have 
clothed themselves with homely and unanalysed meamngs 
This difficulty didgnot forably present itself so long as the 
old science of what we may call dissectmg-room psychology 
was in possession ,^nd it is hard to realize how very new 
psychology, as now understood, really is It is probably an 
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THB MIN*' • WHAT IS IT f 

“ easier ” science for the intelligent novice, fresh, as it were, 
from the world, than for those long accustomed to contem- 
plate the psychology of the Victorian neo-medievalists. 
Words hke “ thinking,” “ willing,” and so on, have come 
to mean to the scientist somethmg so unlike the imagmary 
processes which common sense had assoaated with these 
words that clarity would be promoted were they put on 
the Index 

A recent writer lays it down that “ the fundamental fact of 
apphed psychology is that the mdividual is the umt of action, 
and aU advance in this saence must rest upon a knowledge 
of the laws of mdividual behaviour, and the conditions 
which affect it ” This, though ill-expressed, states a truth 
wjuch psychologists in the past have often neglected So 
long as the mind was regarded as composed of a number of 
distmct parts, loosely joined together, the individual mind 
could never seem a coherent living thmg, or even a coherent 
work of art It is only when we come to realize the biological 
umty of the mind, its purposivencss and what may be called 
Its fundamental aesthetic, that psychology can even begm to 
be usefully apphed to the daily problems that confront us, 
both as separate umts and as members of a soaal group 
But, so far, the hmitations and difficulties of apphed psy- 
chology are altogether more imposmg than are its achieve- 
ments The novelty and sigmficance of the recent additions 
to our knowledge that have been made in this department 
of science have a httle bhnded us to our almost total ignorance 
of nmc-tcnths of the unexplored country of the mind. It is 
when we. seek to apply our knowledge vO tl^ problems of 
busmess, of pohtics, of mcdicmc and of educaaon that all of 
us who are not hopelessly complacent, feel how httle we 
know. 
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RACE IIKENESS, INDIVIDUAL DIFFE^IENCE 

The very first question, for instance, which the uitelhgent 
educationist must ask of this saencc is as to what is really 
inherent in the human mdividual — and therefore not open 
to modification by suasion, precept, or example — and what 
can conceivably be bent, moulded, developed, or repressed 
by any of the methods open to the teacher. Question after 
question as fundamental and as relevant arises at every step ; 
and to few of them can psychology yet give us more than 
te ntativ e replies 

He were a bold man who would to-day affirm the natural 
mental equahty of all mankind At the same time, a great 
many of the cocksure popular verdicts upon intellectual and 
emotional race differences fade m the light of more exact 
observaaon and experiment One authonry, indeed, states 
that “ the upshot of all experimental tests seems to Ijp that 
the raaal differences in fundametital qualities independent 
of training are slight ” Tins agrees with R S. Woodworth’s 
conclusion that as between whites, Indians, Eskimos, Ainus, 
Filipmos, and Singalese, the average differences are small. 
As between these groups, however, and between the Igorot 
and Negrito from the PhiUipines, and the few reputed Pigmies 
from the Congo, the average differences are great, and tSe 
overlappmg small. Woodworth, however, was inclmed to 
doubt whether even these differences were as real and 
fundamental as the particular tests apphed would suggest. 
The inborn differences ate between man and man, rather 
than between groups or races , and we cannot doubt that 
there is a very great mdividual variation in the inherent 
capacity for jttenflon to sensory impressions of a«y kind — 
a wination which no traimng or education can possibly over- 
come Anyone who has reflected on the nature of intellectual 
processes and on intellectual differences will realize the 
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THE MINI : WHAT IS IT i 

seventy of the handicap which congenital incapaaty for 
attention involves 

But perhaps the most mterestmg of all our inborn character- 
istics IS that which determines the peculiar ratio between 
the appeals made to consciousness by stimuli apphed to the 
various senses The attention of one individual may, quite 
naturally, and spontaneously, be given to certain kinds of 
stimuli, whilst others tend to be more or less neglected. 
Thus, of two persons of approximately equal sensitiveness^ 
one may automatically give abnormal attention to auditory 
impressions, and the other abnormal attention to things 
seen Such, one may assume, are fundamental conditions 
for the higher appreciation of music and pictorial art re- 
sp'^cavely. Their relevance to educational practice is 
obviQus The bearing of psychology on education, indeed, 
IS so great as to make trivial any educational theory or scheme 
which disregards it Everything m human progress that 
calls for our admiration is based on successive victories over 
common sense It is the mind of the exceptional man or 
woman rather than the common mind which makes possible 
the next step 

A phenomenon throwing much light on the workings of 
the mind has, in recent years, been studied and displayed by 
the great Russian physiologist, Pavlov His mvestigations 
into what are now known as conditioned reflexes have illu- 
minated that side of psychology which borders on the 
physiological — that is, on the functioning of the body — as 
reveahngly as have the studies of Freud its even darker and 
more mysterious sides 

The simplest form of psychic acavity is mamfestetLm 
what is called reflex action. The' most elementary um- 
cellular organism may be observed to withdraw — presum- 
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fHE CONDITIOnId REFLEX , , 

ably unconsciously and automaacally — from an object 
hostile to Its kmd The most mcxpcnenccd infant quickly 
withdraws its hand from the red hot ember. The most 
sclf-controUed of us cannot prevent the cyehd from closmg 
over the eye as the foreign object threatens it. There arc 
certain automatic reflexes, commonly used by doaors in 
diagnosis, when they wish to test the effective conducavity 
of the nervous system We have lots of traditional saymgs 
lUujjjgtive of such simple reflexes. Everyone knows that, 
normally, the mouth waters (the sahvary glands pour out 
their secretions) when, assuming that we have not yet fed, 
we smell the frying bacon, or the savoury grill These 
responses are, so far as our consaous wills are concerned, 
entirely automatic They are bom in us, and nearly allv>f 
us react similarly. In contradistincuon to the reactions ^bout 
to be described, these have be® named unconditioned 
reflexes. 

It IS not here necessary to describe m detail the experiments — 
not all of them quite inoffensive to our humamtanan sena- 
ments — whereby Pavlov arrived at and established his very 
important conclusions. Begmmng at the elementary fact 
that, at the sight of appropriate food, the digestive glantis 
m a dog’s mouth pour out sahva m measurable quantities, 
Pavlov next showed that, by presenting, comcidently with 
the appearance of the food, some other quite irrelpvant 
sensory stimulus, such as ^he ringmg of a beU, and by re- 
peatmg this comcidence of stimuli at every meal over a 
varymg period of time, after a while the irrelevant samulus 
applied alone, proAices exactly the same reaction»or reflex 
as dad the sumulus to which the dog was origmally attuned 
by nature to resp®&d. That is to say, the nngmg of the 
bell was found to bung about the same reacaon as the 
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THE MInCj : WHAT IS IT i 

prcsentaoon of the meat itself. This is the simplest form of 
what IS meant by a conditioned reflex. 

Reflexes of the mbom or unconditioned type are common 
to every normal or healthy member of any given speaes 
of animal, including man. But the conditioned vary from 
individual to mdividual accordmg to his environmental 
arcumstances All dogs react automatically to the presence 
of food when they are hungry ; but it is only a particular 
dog that similarly reacts when he sees or hears app^arhmg 
the man who customarily feeds him. 

Pavlov showed that, just as a condinoned reflex can be 
built on an inherent one, so another conditioned reflex may 
be culnvated on that conditioned reflex, and so on, theoretic- 
aH^y, almost ad injinitum The speculative significance of 
thes^ discoveries is very great ; and Pavlov and his disciples 
have created a body of vnore than plausible supposition of 
the highest importance to psychology It is, however, 
important to know that, however lofty may be the edifice 
thus built and however numerous may be its stones, at its 
base must he one of those unconscious unconditioned auto- 
manc reactivities that are as much an inborn part of us as 
are our eyes and the colour of our hair We may not, of 
course, be aware of the origmal innate unconditioned stimulus 
on which the new “ condiuoned ” stimulus has been grafted 
Obviously, the dog, whose salivary glands have, through 
repeated coincidence, come to respond to the rmging of a 
bell, IS conscious of that sound, yet may not at all understand 
the sequence of events. 

It IS list, however, only in the world of simple physical 
reactions, such as salivation or the closing of the eyelids, 
that this process of conditionmg — bf grffimg one seemmgly 
irrelevant stimulus on a “ natural ” or inborn one — is of 
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CONDITIONED EMOTiq|NAL BESPOJJSE 

importance. Probably, each of our simple emoaons is 
inherently or, as it were, instinctively responsive to, or coma- 
dent with, a limited number of situations or provocants. 
Our adult emotional experiences are mostly comphcated 
blends of the elemental emotions ; and they are stimulated 
into existence by situations often havmg little or nothmg, 
beyond associated time or place, m common with the 
original or native stimuh 

Just as with the simple physical reflexes, so with these 
emotional ones The mere comadence in time of a primal 
or natural stimulus and an “ irrelevant ” one (especially if 
the latter is frequently repeated, or if the total situation is 
intensely provocative) may be sufficient to estabhsh a habihty 
to all sorts of emotional outbursts that, both to the mdivid^l 
and to his friends, seem mexplicable — unless the early l^tory 
of the conditionmg is known and. remembered Here is a 
typical example given to me by a friend on the day on which 
I wnte tins. I will quote her words verbatim . “ When I 
was a child, at the kindergarten school where I was sent, we 
used to file out to a little song called ‘ Buttercups and 
Daisies ’ Any girl who had given trouble dunng the day 
was stopped, by a firm hand on the shoulder at the door oF 
the room, and taken out of the file to be ‘ kept m.’ To-day, 
some forty years later, I still experience a feelmg of dread 
whenever this innocent litde song is played or sung.” 
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THE PSYCHO-PHYSICAL MAKE-UP OF MAN 

Everyone who has leamt the elementary truth tjiat-the 
human body is composed of millions of highly comphcated 
microscopic units, or cells, each of which is engaged m vital 
work far more elaborate than that of any machine made by 
hands, must at times have reflected with awe on the efficiency 
o^ the orgamzation which ensures the harmonious co- 
ordination of all these speaahzed parts 
Most people assume that, m some mysterious way, all the 
activities of the body arc controlled and harmomzed by 
means of the brain They know that w’hen we wish to raise 
our arm, or to walk, telegraphic messages pass from the 
brain, through those communicating cords which wc call 
nerves, to the several muscles concerned in the particular 
movement. The brain may therefore be regarded as the 
central instrument whereby such voluntary action is effected 
and regulated 

When we read or hear the expression, “ the nervous 
system,” we vaguely visualize a network of living telegraph 
wires conveying messages from all parts of our bodies to our 
conscious minds, and bearing messages or orders, dictated 
by our o»nscious wills, to our muscles and organs This is 
a rough-and-ready description of one of our nervous systems ; 
the one of which we are most directly amare 

But our conscious selves and our conscious wills arc rclaovc 
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novelties in our biological history. Although they have 
supremely modified the methods of our fimctiomng and the 
very profundities of our being, they have not replaced or 
made unnecessary the more pnmitivc, more “ automatic ” 
rule or government on which they have been superimposed 

Owmg to the nature of our intellect, it is difficult or 
impossible for us to imagine anything arismg out of nothing ; 
and, therefore, we can but suppose — and research has given 
considerable support to the supposition — that the nucleus 
or potentiality of every faculty and structure m the adult 
human being exists, not only in the fertihzed ovum which 
was the material beginning of each one of us, but also in those 
simple, primordial forms of hfe, from which biologists 
believe that we and all other ammals are descended Th'^- 
fore, even withm the simplest multicellular orgamsms, indeed 
within their umcellular ancestors, might — given the necessary 
instruments of observation — be discovered the beginmngs 
of a nervous system. 

But the first method of communication between the parts 
of a living bemg was chemical rather than electric — if we 
may use these terms while they yet have some differential^ 
significance As evolution proceeded, certain collections of 
cells were speciahzed or told off for the purpose of manu- 
facturing chemical substances or drugs which, when liberated 
into the circulating fluid as occasion demanded, provoked 
suitably proteenve or defensive reactions m the organism 

Such speciahzed collections of cells exist in us to-day, m 
the form of the thyroid, pitmtary, adrenal, and other ductless 
glands They^ pla^ a part m our hfe so imporiant and 
fundamental that if any one of them — relatively tmy though 
It be — ^is extirpate^ or destroyed, disease or even death 
inevitably results 
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But, at a comparatively early stage of axumal development, 
this sort of chemical postal service was supplemented by a 
nervous system enablmg messages to be sent from one part 
of the body to another with much greater speed. 

All those vital processes connected with the circulation of 
the blood, the muscular contraction of arteries, the processes 
of digestion and intestinal movement, the secretion and 
general activity of glands, and so on, over which we have no 
power of dehberate control, are regulated by means of the 
autonomic nervous system, generally m co-opcranon with 
ductless or endocrine glands So intimate, indeed, is the 
connection between the endocrine glands and their secrenons, 
on the one hand, and the involuntary or sympathetic nervous 
system, on the other, that, m practice, so far as results go, it 
is often a matter of indifference whether a stimulus be given 
to the appropriate glands or directly to the sympathetic 
nervous system 

In either event, the department stimulated acts instantly as 
a samulator of the other Moreover, both the endocrine 
glands and the sympathetic nervous system are related m an 
jjntimate and remarkable way with emotional states, evidently 
the earhest form of mental acnvity. Nor, if we reflect, is 
this diiflcult to understand from a utihtarian or teleological 
pomt of view For, in the earher days of our history, when 
the struggle for life and survival was much more immediately 
urgent than it is to-day, it was pr6bably necessary that every 
reacoon of the orgamsm, psycluc and physical, should be 
hfe-preservmg m its purpose 

Certahi emotions, at any rate, clearly'^ad , their ongm m 
purely biological utihty ; and it is mterestmg to consider 
how one of the simplest and most 'definife of these, the emo- 
non of f^, sets gomg, through the mstrumentahty of the 
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endocrine glands and the sympathenc nervous system, a 
senes of physical processes all, calculated to assist an ammal 
in escapmg from some pressmg danger. 

Bnefly, this is the story. Danger is scented, and an 
emoaonal condition is automaacally provoked. By direct 
action of mmd on matter, which we can but state without 
pretendmg to understand, the little adrenal glands, situated 
above the kidneys, pour into the blood circulating through 
them 5n mcreased, though still only infinitesimal, amount of 
the drug adrenahn, which it is their special function to manu- 
facture. This adrenahn m the blood incites the sympathenc 
nervous system to set gomg a number of remarkable events. 
The small arteries and capillaries of the skin and of the ahmeijt- 
ary canal become constricted, so that the skin becomes pale, 
and more blood is available for the muscles Through the 
rise in blood-pressure, consequent on this constnenon of the 
vessels, the force of the heart’s beat is increased. 

The heart also is directly provoked into increased acnvity. 
Its rapidity as well as the strength of its beat bemg mcreased 
The muscles mvolved m respirauon, in hke manner, are 
stimulated so as to provide tlie additional oxygen needed for 
the muscular work about to be performed. But this work 
will need not only oxygen but also fuel. The prmapal fuel 
used for this purpose is a form of sugar, the material for 
making which is normally stored m the liver The adreflahn 
in the blood, or the sumulated sympathetic nervous system, 
causes this sugar to be released, so that it may be conveyed m 
the blood to the muscles, where it will be needed for the 
liberation of actual energy 

Here we have a remarkable series of events, purposive and 
self-protective to a^tlcgree, carried out entirely without the 
partiapation of our reflective intellects or our conscious wills. 
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There is clearly within us either another pcrsonahty beyond, 
or a much more comphcated pcrsonahty including, the one 
which we customarily regard as essentially ourself. 

There has, m recent years, sprung up a new branch of 
medicme known as endocrmology, which seeks to remedy 
many morbid conditions by supplymg artificially prepared 
glandular secretions, to a lack of which various morbid con- 
ditions are assumed to be due Already, this new form of 
treatment has many victories to its credit Nor ha-^e-these 
victories all been in the realm of physical disease. Mental, 
no less than bodily, troubles have, in some instances, been 
found to be intimately associated with deficiencies in one or 
otjier of these internal chemical factories. 

*'The disease known as myxoedema, for instance, mamfests 
itselfiat least as much on what we call the mental plane — by 
apathy, and by slowness of thought and of speech — as on the 
physical, where it shows itself by lethargic movements, by 
puffiness of the surface tissues, by dryness of the skm, and by 
a slowing down of nearly all the body’s normal activities 

Myxoedema is now rccogmzed as resulting from in- 
' capacity in one of the endocrine glands — the thyroid — to 
produce its normal product , and the disease is remediable by 
the admimstration of preparanons of the thyroid glands of 
other animals 

Tiie remarkable change from sluggishness and general 
physical and mental impotence to normal intelligence and 
normal activity of body in a myxoedematous patient to 
whom a course of thyroid extract has been admimstered is, 
indeed, one of the miracles of modern medicme The 
appaUmg condition known as cretinism, which is endemic in 
certam districts — districts usually charactt.ized by a deficiency 
of lodme in the soil, and therefore in the water and in the 
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vegetable produce — ^is, like myxoedema, apparently conse- 
quent on a lack of thyroid secretion. 

Abnormahties in another of these glands, the^pituitary,^ are 
said sometimes to lower the power of restraint so that victims 
of this condition “ may he, steal, and commit offences m a 
foolish, pomdess way ; often, it would seem, merely to 
attract attention ” To quote Dr. Langdon Brown, “ they 
are very prone to fantasy-thinkmg, seeking a dream world 
in which to escape from their feehng of inferiority.” He 
quotes as characteristic an instance of a girl who “ stole a gold 
watch from a schoolfellow, and on her return home for the 
holidays told her mother it had been given her as a prize for 
good conduct ” 

Abnormahties of the pituitary gland are often assoaateJ 
with the strange condition known as gigantism Nearly all 
the celebrated giants of history, whRse bodies or skulls have 
been exammed, have shown evidence of this anatomical 
peculiarity. The magic bottle which Alice found in W onder- 
land does not seem to be so far from reality after all 

The remarkable changes in the rmnd and the emotions 
which take place in boys and girls at puberty are associated 
with, and directly dependent upon, the acuvity of the peculiar 
endocrme glands characteristic of the two sexes 

Gertam abnormal developments of the adrenal glands, 
again, are associated with exaggerated virility or masculmisy , 
and It IS possible that some ©f those emotional abnormahties 
which, as repotted m the papers, at times attam such sinister 
proportions, may have this comparatively simple organic 
explanation. It, is, indeed, these primitive mechamsflis and 
structures that still directly control and regulate the funda- 
mental processes of ^’r bodily life And, remembermg how 
closely they are bound up with our emotional states, it is not 
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difficult to understand that, whilst, by no conscious exercise of 
will, can we alter the beating of our heart or hasten out 
digestion, these results are constandy being brought about by 
such psychic states as fear and anger, love and hatred. 

There are, of course, differences both m kind and m degree ; 
but there is very much m common between the knowledge 
and skill of the modern competent physician or surgeon and 
that of the competent garage engineer Much of the mter- 
relation between the parts both of the petrol engine and of 
the human body is comparable in its measure of prcdetcrmin- 
ativeness , and, in order that the efficiency of the body, as of 
the engme, may be mamtained or restored if damaged, a 
knowledge of this inner relation is absolutely essential 

No less true is it that, for the mamtenance of mental sanity 
and for the restoration of mental equilibrium m the conditions 
of avilization, a knowl<Slge of the mind and of the relations 
between its several parts is called for We have no sure 
means of knowmg the nature of the mind of any other ani- 
mal , or, if It comes to that, of any fellow man or woman 
We can only infer the nature of another mind by observing 
the reactions of that other, and by comparing those reactions 
with our own when similarly provoked Reasoning thus, 
we may well enough assume that aU normal men and women 
have, superimposed on those mental faculties that we share 
in-varymg degrees with all the so-called higher ammals, and 
m steadily dimimshmg degree with all those seemmgly more 
distandy related to us, a sort of hierarchically superior faculty 
of which, m all but our nearest biological relatives, there is 
but eftibryonic trace m the ammal world „ We pnde our- 
selves m that we are “ thinkmg animals,” as a man may 
pnde himself on possessmg a Rolls carn^ The possession of a 
thinking faculty is certainly a distinction , but it is a distmcaon 
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tliat those of us at large share with all the inmates of every 
mental hospital. Its mentally hygiemc value to us is to be 
judged by our behaviour-4)y the use we make of it m 
promotmg harmony between our several mbom urges and 
between ourselves and our external circumstances, human and 
matenal Intelligent thinking m itself is no mark of mental 
sanity ; the theorizmgs of the insane arc often, within the himts 
set by their premises, as logical as are those of the tvisest and 
sanest of their fellows Their futihty consists m their un- 
relatedness to the conditions of human life. There are all 
sorts of abstractly assthetic and ethical objections to comprom- 
ise, but compromise — which is but another word for adjust- 
ment — is of the very essence of earthly life That equihbnuui 
which spells health is not a static affair , rather it is to be looked 
upon as vibratory, or pcndulum-hke — constantly oscillatory 
between narrow hygiemc hnuts, these limits bemg defined by 
our biologic recuperative potency All life involves constant 
adjustment to a world that moves There is really no such 
thmg as a state of health or a state of disease, bodily or mental ; 
for a static condition is the very negation of life, which is 
essentially and continually dynamic. 

The pnme function of the intellect is to enable us to adjust 
ourselves to an ever-widening range of circumstances and 
conditions The ideal philosopher is a man whose mind 
has reached such a pitch of perfection as to make its owner 
supreme over every ordmiry happemng, enabhng him to 
sail serenely over seas that easily wreck less perfectly-balanced 
craft. The contribunon which our conscious thinking and 
wilhng facultiei can make to the maintenance of samty is 
quickly to bnng to the scales ofjudgment all relative accumu- 
lated knowledge and experience to which emotional affect 
attaches, so as to enforce the potency of that inherent urge, the 
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expression of which is most apt to such a soluaon of the im- 
mediate presentmg problem as will tend to true harm ony 
within us and between us and circumstance. True and 
valuable as all this new psychological knowledge is, it has, 
unfortunately, led half-educated persons who still consntute 
the overwhelmmg majority of civilized people — to assume 
that the attainment and preservation of mental and physical 
health are so nearly automatic processes tHat our conscious 
mtellect and our conscious will have little or no useful part to 
play According to this fatalistic nonon, all that we, con- 
sciously, can do is to look on at the behaviour of ourselves and 
of others, and thus satisfy our curiosity and learn tolerance 
This IS a mistaken and a very unfortunate view. W e have no 
icaculty that enables us to know, or even to form a satisfying 
picture of, universal reality, which seemingly must remam 
for us a mere abstract term, for which we might well substitute 
the word, the “ unknowable ” The utmost we can do is to 
observe and learn the relations between things and events and 
to employ our construcave faculty in rearrangmg, within- 
well-deflned limits, certain of those things and events m order 
to brmg about results more in consonance with our desires 
than would be the results if we played no interfering part It 
IS in this way, and by the exercise of such faculties, that all 
the mechamcal inventions of man have come mto bemg, 
from the spade to the motor car, from the reed-pipe to the 
wireless Moreover, knowledge and acquired skill are 
needed for the use of these constructed things. We have 
found that even for the maintenance of the health of our own 
bodies-^^nce they have been removed from the primiave 
environment to which they were originally attuned — some 
conscious application of acquiied knowledge is necessary. 
In spite of legend, no children without any soaal heritage 
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beyond that derived from vulpme foster parents could have 
ever laid the foundaaons of Rome. This is true even of the 
most ilhterate peasants ; but, as civilization becomes more 
intricate — further away from the conditions of un-humamzed 
Nature — problems of adjustment become more and more 
urgent , and, to-day, somethmg more than a reasoned. 
jCfipticism is necessary to enable anyone to question the enor- 
mous gains to human well-bemg that have resulted from the 
study and increased knowledge of hmnan physiology — that 
IS, of our automatic mind-body mechamsm, and of the ways m 
which our reasomng and conscious mmd can both influence 
the course of our “ unconscious ” physical activities and the 
rearrangement of external arcumstances to which our bodies 
automatically react. 

This mteliectual and conscious mtervcntion depends for its 
value not only on the efficient vAirkmg of our reasomng 
faculties, but also on our understanding of the unconscious 
motivating forces which are m immediate contact with our 
outward behaviour 
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THE UNCONSCIOUS MIND 

After studying the outstanding views of philosophers and 
psychologists on the nature and workings of what they call 
the “ unconscious mind,” the mam impression left upon the 
average reader is that they aie all talking about different 
things. 

Until some kind of agreement is come to as to what is to be 
understood by the terms ” mmd ” and “ consciousness,” dis- 
cussions as to the nature find contents of the unconscious mmd 
are bound to have a considerable element of futility Clearly, 
we must allow the term “ mmd ” to include phenomena 
beyond those of which we are said to be conscious. Clearly, 
also, such non-conscious mentahty can be known to us not 
by any mediod of mtrospecnon, but by acts or appearances 
to which It gives rise What, then, arc the acts or appearances 
that may reasonably be attnbuted to the funenonmg of the 
mind outside our consciousness ’ 

.rWhen the unicellular amoeba moves towards, and encloses 
withm Itself, a gastronomically desirable particle, or with- 
draws from a fragment of one of its scheduled poisons, we 
would seem to be confronted with early evidence of mmd 
But, t>fithm our own mulncellular body, individual cells such 
as those of the kidneys, perform without cerebral hmt con- 
stant acts of discrimination at least aa>“ vital,” which no 
inechamcal law of physics or of chemistry can begm to 
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“ explain.” Have we not here, also within the cell itself, 
evidence of mind at work ? The example is but one of 
dozens of similar ones that imght be quoted. 

Are we to consider the psychic aspects of these phenomena 
relevant to our mquiry ? It seems unlikely that we shall ever 
get a clear notion of the relauon between our consaous 
mental activities and those of which we are “ unconscious ” 
until we learn much more about psychical evoluoon, not only 
in our individual hves, but also in the history of our species 
and of “ lowher ” animal creation 

It can but be helpful to compare, step by step, the evolution- 
ary modifications of the physical bram with the evolutionary 
modifications of behaviour that have comcided with them. 
“ Localizanon of funcuons ” may come to have a much moft 
detailed and subtle meamng than has yet been shown. The 
steady development and enormous Increase in complexity of 
the cerebral cortex — with its billions of mter-related nerve- 
cells and consequent unnumbered possibilities of neuromc 
combinations — in the higher mammals, and especially m man, 
comciding with a parallel development m subtlety of 
behaviour and notably of conscious behaviour, is a process 
that It were foUy to treat as of no psychological concern or 
sigmficance. This is very far from agreeing with such crude 
statements as Watson’s . ” We need nothing to explain be- 
haviour but the ordmary laws of physics and chemistry.” 
Even physics and chemistry themselves are coming to quesnon 
the adequacy of their “ ordinary ” laws Some students are 
even doubting if Bacon’s ” subtle percepnons ” and “ univer- 
sal appetites and passions of matter ” arc quite so ridiCfObus as 
was supposed It may, mdeed, be wondered whether it was 
sound to divest sc^ompletely of “ mmd ” those particles — 
electric or other — which arc supposed to make up the 
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perceptible universe and constitute the units of the physical 
sciences 

In the past, far too much time and energy have been wasted 
m the drawing of artificial boundary lines between the pro- 
vmces of the vanous sciences. As in the analogous instance 
of modern medical art, some such speciahzation is expedient 
almost to the pomt of necessity But there is always danger of 
arbitrary classifications getting, m time, to be mistaken for 
natural or fundamental ones , of vested interests growing up 
and ultimately proving obstructive Psychology, bemg a 
late arrival, is confronted on all sides with substantial boundary 
hedges and threateiung notice-boards The estates of the 
philosophers and the biologists, the physiologists and the 
^ciologists, are so wide that a new science, devoting itself to 
one aspect of phenomena already m other aspects under con- 
sideration by these specialists, is bound to find itself frequently 
trespassing 

It IS certam that, in contemplaung the unconscious aspects 
of mind as though they constituted a distinct entity, separate 
and cut off from the psychic acnvities involved in awareness, 

, many of our philosophers have landed themselves and their 
disciples in a morass When we begin to ride a bicycle, we 
are conscious of almost every adjustment needed But, with 
practice and growmg familiarity, our consciousness becomes 
less-and less involved, untd in time the riding becomes almost 
as automatic as respiration The act of attention and the 
experience we call consciousness would seem to comcide As 
acts became habitual, and sensations familiar by repetition, 
they fflftlre and more tend to disappear rrom, consciousness, 
and less and less to occupy the attention Possibly, similar 
laws hold good of many of those mterjial processes which 
we have been accustomed to regard as physiological — of 
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the historical beginnings of which we have, as yet, no 
knowledge. 

The true relation between consciousness and unconscious- 
ness IS probably much more nearly parallelled by that between 
the part of the landscape on which the sun shines and the part 
in relative shadow , or by that betv,reen the book we are 
reading and the other books that make up our library. 

To a degree apparently unrivalled among ammals, man 
has acquired the poiyer of deliberately choosmg the object of 
his attention, with a corresponding capacity for declming to 
attend to that which he finds pamful or otherwise objection- 
able It is not to these objects, on which man has consciously 
declined, for the most part wisely, to concentrate his atten- 
tion, that the Freudian psychologists have mainly devoteS 
themselves , but to the unconsciously repressed expencnces 
associated with pain or shame Their comparatively slender 
resuFts, in spite of the profundity and probable soundness of 
some of their leading theses, arc to be attributed prmcipaily to 
the fact that their studies have been almost entirely padm- 
logical Complexe s truly dissociated from the rest of the 
mind play a trivial part in the lives of most of us Complexes 
themselves are, of course, common enough, and occasionally 
may be responsible for habits of attraction or avoidance which 
a httlc more exercise of reason would icmedy 

All of us are, as we say, conscious of certain seusanons, 
emotions, desires and so on", and this consciousness or aware- 
ness is commonly looked upon as a characterisuc of mind as 
distmct from matter But there are other forces or potenaes 
of which we aje^racncally, if not entirely, uncoiisci^Tfe that 
are equally uiiweighable and unmeasurable by our customary 
scales and volunicj^rs, which clearly must be classified with 
the phenomena of consciousness We are, as has already been 
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said, all born with urges and impulses that we can never 
abolish or fundamentally replace. They arc as much a part of 
us as are the organs of our body. Every living thmg is 
furnished with urges of this kmd — tendenacs to seek and to 
incorporate this and that, and to avoid that and this. 

It IS recognition of the existence of inherent urges and im- 
pulses of which we arc often more or less unconscious that 
has given rise to the “ New Psychology ” Mind is not 
nearly so anatomically localized as the fbrmahsts of the last 
generation seem to have assumed. Indeed, it appears to inter- 
penetrate each one of the milhons of living cells of wluch our 
bodies are made up Our brain would seem to be but a co- 
ordmating centre, affording material means whereby the 
Ihulntudmous impulses and needs of the individual may 
be brought mto harmony. 

It is now established th^t all normal persons, that is mnety- 
nme per cent of us, are from birth imbued with certain urges, 
appetites and needs, psychic and material, that can, by no 
effort of will, be blotted out or disregarded Some of these 
inherent impulses come mto functional operation almost 
from the moment of birth ; others, such as the propagative 
or sex-impulse and the maternal or tender impulse, at later 
and biologically more appropnate stages of our hfe, for there 
seems to be little foundation for the fashionable psychological 
theory of the moment, that the sex urge, m a camouflaged 
form, shows itself, though physiblogically inoperative, from 
earhest infancy. It is m the starvation, stultification or per- 
verse subhmation, of one or other of these inborn psychologic 
urges'^at nearly all our so-called menta^ trouble ongmates. 

Happmess and health are not qmte the same thmg, but 
they are very mnmately bound up with or>e another. A man 
or a woman may be very happy and yet not be m the enjoy- 
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ment of perfect bodily healtb. On the other hand, no matter 
how scenungly perfect and balanced may be an mdividual’s 
bodily parts and funenomngs, if he is unhappy we may take 
It for granted that he is not truly healthy. For health imphes 
essential harmony, not only between the functionmgs of the 
body, but also between the mclmations, urges and aspirations 
of the mmd — and between these and external circumstances. 

There is a tendency nowadays to mimmize the importance, 
if not to doubt the accuracy, of the Darwiman explanations. 
This IS neither the occasion nor the place for a fundamental 
discussion of the Darwiman theory , but it does seem as clear 
as does anythuig m science that nearly all our inherited bodily 
parts and psychic potencies can be accounted for by the fact 
that they contribute to the survival prospects of the mdmdua? 
or of the species to winch it belongs — or that they did so con- 
tribute at that stage of world history on which they first 
showed themselves. 

In the life of simple orgamsms — apparently includmg all 
the members of the plant world — there is no rclaaon between 
the generations except that of direct heredity Dependence 
on heredity characterizes also certain creatures of elaborately 
compheated habits, such as the ant and the bee. These 
ammals do, it has been shown, learn something from experi- 
ence, but nearly all their activities are determmed by true 
instincts m which those processes of hesitation and balancing, 
which we call reason, as weH as of education, play practically 
no part at all. The actual direction of these primal impulses, 
and the way m which they may be satisfied, are laid down m 
the germ-plasnj,'1EnS constitute true inherited instmcfS? At 
a certam stage of its career, the butterfly feels a compulsion to 
lay eggs ; but that i^not the end of the matter It has also an 
untaught instmct to lay its eggs on the leaves, or m the neigh- 
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bourhood, of one parncular kind of plant — a plant whose 
leaves are the natural food of the caterpillars which, months 
hence, will emerge from those eggs The hves of ants and 
bees are almost as elaborate as those of human societies. But 
the activities of the mdividual ant or bee are practically all 
standardized, unoriginal, resemblmg in all essentials the 
acovioes of bees and ants in the nme of the Pharaohs Pre- 
sumably, these creatures have not the privilege, or the bother, 
of having to make up their minds about thmgs — to strike out 
a line for themselves Pretty much every one of their 
activities IS biologically pre-ordamed Man is born with very 
few instincts, but with powerful fundamental urges or trends ; 
the forms m which they may be severally satisfied bemg largely 
Seterminable by environmental influences and by deliberate 
education The recently born infant, it is true, placed near 
the mpple of its mother’s breast, instinctively grasps it with 
Its lips and carries out the series of elaborate movements 
known as sucking, presumably without any reflection or 
effort of conscious will Right through our lives, unreasoned 
and not consciously willed acts are occasionally performed, as 
simply as is the infant’s sucking at the breast Yet, the 
commonplace fact known to, and recognized by, everyone, 
that almost all man’s actions and reactions are unforetellable 
even by the individual himself, shows both to how great an 
extent our elementary instincts become in expression modified 
by circumstance, traming and experience, and the variability 
of the forms in which our fundamental, inborn urges maybe 
satisfied 

Wirac, then are these primal urges that may be looked upon 
as part of the common inheritance of all mankind ? In the 
first place, there is an inclination towards^self-prcservation — 
an urge to go on living To the rational mind, it is often 
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difficult to understand why individuals who have lost all 
grounds for hope, who suffer constant pain with no chance 
of dehverance from it, who are friendless and alone in an un- 
carmg world, can still cling to life almost with the passion of 
a lover Associated with this self-preservative impulse— or, 
perhaps it were better said, manifestly part and parcel of it — 
are such urges as that to assert oneself, to raise oneself above 
the general level, to excel, or “ shme ” It is in our very 
nature to want to be somebody, and to be unhappy in so 
far as we believe we arc nobodies Much of our righteous 
indignation is based on an envy of the superior splendour or 
more desirable status of others, whose luck we would gladly 
have had, or whose social performance we would gladly have 
contributed ourselves, had we been that way talented. K 
very large part of contemporary human unhappmess and of 
contemporary psychic disorder is directly traceable to a 
starving of this powerful instinctive urge — or, alternatively, to 
Its faulty cultural development 

The second of the great inbom urges is the sex-impulse 
Nature, or the force determining the direction of the cosmic 
current, seems to be more concerned with the continuance and 
the quality of races and species than with those of individuals. 
Throughout the animal and vegetable kingdoms, elaborate 
schemes — material and psychic — are to be found, havmg for 
their apparent object nothing but species or variety perpetua- 
tion — the reiterated production of new generations It is 
mtcrestmg that the sex or reproductive insnntt, though mbom, 
and m no way dependent on teaching for its development, 
does not in fact ^pace Freudian fanatics) manifest itsel59t all in 
aai'm and but little in mind, until from twelve to fifteen 
years have passe^ This is, undoubtedly, one of the most 
powerful of human urges, and one of the most difficult to 
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restrain or completely to sublmute. Marked anatomical and 
physiological changes m the body comcide with its conscious 
emoaonal emergence Physiological needs can rardy if ever 
be entirely satisfied along purely psychologic hues and, as with 
each of our other native urges, we are bound, if we are satis- 
factonly and healthdy to fulfil or appease it, to give some 
physiological expression, even though a dehberately tempered 
one, to the reproductive impulse. Human commumacs 
have, throughout history, been faced with the necessity of 
surroundmg the physical expression of the sex impulse with 
all sorts of artificial restncQons It may well be that to these 
restrictions we largely owe the lughly emotional and almost 
mysne atmosphere that pervades the general attitude to prob- 
lems of sex. Unfortunately, the desirabihty or, rather, the 
necessity, of restramt and regulation of the physical fulfilment 
of the sex urge has led to the widespread adoption of the notion 
that the physical expression of sex has something shameful or 
gross about it — something conflicting with the more spiritual 
and aesthetic sublimations which are more wisely to be re- 
garded as Its accompaniments 
The third great primal human impulse, again not a specific- 
ally self-preservative one, is the soctal or herd impuls e. This 
IS not nearly so pronounced in mm as in certam other 
ammals as, for example, sheep, horses and cattle ; and far less 
marked than in those commumsne insects, the ants and the 
bees, to whom, apparently, mdivtduality and the individual 
life no longer have any value or sigmficance It is owmg to 
our herd instinct that we often feel lonely, that we dread 
ostracfliri, that we hate feelmg “ out of it, even at a party — 
though in this last case, the self-importance insnnct is likely also 
to be ruffled. Sympathy, “ feelmg With,” |s the charactensuc 
emotion associated with the social impube. We all know 
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how enthusiasm spreads through a crowd ; and how panic . 
It IS much the same with a herd of cows or a flock of 
sheep. 

The fourth of the great primal urges also mamfests itself 
months or years after birth. It is the tender irnpulse ; that 
which makes the mother instmctively love and safeguard her 
baby, the honess her cubs, the bitch her puppies, and the male 
stickleback the fruit of his romance Fairly early, the child, 
especially if it be a girl, usually shows a tender interest in 
young creatures, and in dolls that have the form of a baby or 
of a pet ammal This is the begmmng of the so-called 
maternal mstmct, associated with the emotion that we call 
tenderness or pi^ for the small or weak. Very many men 
have this insonctive urge and tend.emcss, but it is almoil 
universal among women 

A fifth impulse, umversal among us, and mamfested almost 
from the day of birth, is that of cunosity, of mquinngness. 
The sigmficance of this pnmal urge m determmmg the 
history and development of our species can hardly be 
exaggerated 

In the course of a recent very mteresnng book, “ Love, 
Marriage and Divorce,” by Dr. Maephenon Lawne, the 
author gives a more elaborate hst of ten mbom tendencies, 
with a view to lielpmg his readers “ to visuahze more correctly 
the true make-up of Human Nature m the Raw.” From this 
list, Dr. Lawne dehberatciy omits those tendencies whicji 
manifest themselves m acnon only at a later penod of hfe. 
Thus, he makes im mennon of the sex impulse. Here is 
his hst : 

I. A tendency to seek and retain compamonship. 

2 A tendency to tenderness. 
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3 A tendency to truthfulness 

4 A tendency to self-regard 

5 A tendency to experience fun 

6 A tendency to fear the unfamiliar 

7 A tendency to admire 

8 A tendency to self-assertion in the pursuit of wants and 

self-provision 

9 A tendency to curiosity 

10. A tendency to resent mjustice or injury 

Seeing how interwoven with our actual selves aie those 
fundamental survival impulses, and how any deliberate 
thw_^ting of them, whether by an artificial and unsiutable 
ffnvironment, by tyraimical convention, or by unreasoned 
personal fanaticism, must necessarily cause unhappiness and, 
generally, moral perversion, politicians, economists and in- 
dustrialists pay too little attention to the question of how far 
our present or proposed methods of conducting industry, 
and our present or proposed social environment, are in accord 
with the essentials of man’s inlicnted nature 

Fundamental human natuic is constantly bemg misinter- 
pieted by reason of manifestations the form of which is 
largely determined by accidental and therefore alterable con- 
ditions On the crab stock, it is as easy to grow Cox’s 
Orange Pippins as the most flavourless of apples It is true 
that It would be useless to graft thfi scions of plums or pears on 
such a stock, but equally foolish would be the prejudice that 
adduced apple nature as a bat to the production and growth 
of supKaor fruit So, on our native stock ot arvient impulses, 
may be grafted all the finest fruits that poets and seers have 
represented It is, after all, on the herrl instinct, which, 
springing from a common danger, caused men to dread 
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isolation and continued solitude, that have been grafted such 
diverse scions as the British Nanon, the Boy Scouts, and the 
public-house bar On the maternal impulse grow aU those 
fcehngs of compassion, pity and mercy, which, in the last 
hundred years, have developed so enormously, and have 
manifested themselves m a thousand movements, societies 
and laws 
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COMPLEXES. CONFLICTS AND CONVENTIONS 

As has already been said, man is born with defimte urges 
or propensities, but with few pattern instincts like those of 
the wasp or bee, and these ill-defined. Consequently, at any 
rate m civilized societies, he is driven to the exercise of reason 
and of choice. The whole mass of tradioon, handed on by 
“Word ofmouth and, in these latter years, by the pnnted page, 
furnishes him with a lot of ready-to-hand rules as to what he 
should do, and what not to do, in a thousand possible situa- 
tions These tradmonal rules of conduct, however, arc but 
rough and ready generalizations ; and therefore are not 
altogether helpful to everyone Moreover, the circumstances 
of our civihzation change more quickly than do those trad- 
itional rules that make up what we call social conventions 
There is another consideration As our civilization develops 
and the circumstances of our hves grow furtlier and further 
away from the simple conditions attendant on the life of early 
ipan, the variety of means whereby our primal urges may 
express themselves with more br less satisfaction becomes 
even greater. 

Faced with any actual situation, we thus ordinarily find 
ourseJVts responsible, not merely for the weighmg up and 
harmomzation of four or five inherited impulses, themsdvcs 
often pushmg m conflictmg directions, bjit with dozens of 
elaborate complexes or combinations of these inborn forces, 
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each widi all sorts of emotional associanons the roots of which 
arc often not apparent, are mdced often unknown to the 
mdmdual expenencmg them. 

Tansley has deftned a complex as “ a system of assoaated 
mcntar3cmcnts, the stimulation of any one of which tends 
to call the rest mto consciousness through the medium of 
their common emotional effect ” 

Unfortunately, most of us, instead of facmg our problems 
and difficulties, try to hide — even from our own consciousness 
— any impulse or complex that is distasteful to us. Thus we 
hope to get rid of the conflict or, at any rate, to make it 
painless 

We nearly all have, concealed in our sub-consciousness, 
tendencies — as well as bits of personal history — of which, fo? 
good or bad reasons, we are ashamed , that is why we try not 
to remember them, 'or to acknowledge them, even to ourselves. 

These buried complexes, however, do not always he quiet 
in the graves we have prepared for them Often they haunt 
us in far more sinister guise then when they hved on the 
surface Such strange forms do they sometimes assume that 
only those who specially study such matter# can recogmze 
them for what they arc, or rather for what they were 

Occasionally these complexes find expression by the curious 
process called “ projection ” , the complex appearing to the 
individual as no longer a part of his own personahty, bijt 
seeming to him to be a p^tt of some other person, real or 
imaginary 

Habits, inclinations, or thoughts, of which a man is 
ashamed, he ijmi^med to “ find ” and to censure iix*other 
people, even though they may not possess them 
Chrome drunk^ds, for instance, are often fuU of complamts 
of the dissoluteness and extravagance of their wives. 
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Dr. Bernard H art tells of a patient of this type who was full 
of indignation at the conduct of his wife, whom he descnbed 
as a drunkard and a spendthrift, neglecting both her husband 
and the children, and lettmg the home go to rack and rum. 
Investigation showed that there was not the shghtest ground 
for any of the charges, but that every one of them was true of 
the patient himself 

By this act of projecaon, the man was able to replace pangs 
of remorse by a smug complacency Had he continued along 
that course, we may be tolerably sure that, sooner or later, he 
would have found himself in a lunatic asylum 

The grouser is generally a good hand at projecting He is 
accustomed to put down all Ins shortcomings and failures to 
''the poor quality of his tools, to his neglected education, to the 
wickedness of other people, or to the orgamzation of society 
in general 

Very often, of course, a man’s complaints are both sound 
andjusnfied But the true grouser is very different from the 
genume social critic He is really engaged in smothermg 
his conscience — that is, his own bad opinion of himself 

Perhaps the most disturbing form taken by this mechamsm 
of projecnon is that which leads to the assumpuon that the 
criticism and disapproval of our own conscience are really 
the active mamfestations of the minds of other people — 
people, therefore, whom the victim comes to look upon as 
ever on the watch to find him Out, to expose him, or to do 
him an injury. 

This IS what is known asjpersecution mama, a very serious 
mensd disorder A person so affected may .piake ferocious 
attacks on his neighbours, sometimes murder his closest 
friends. 

The outstanding characteristic of this particular form of 
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insanity — paranoia , as it is called — is su^iac^ness, though, 
tip r<1 the n^taThreakdown occurs, "there may have been 
little or no evidence of this. 

The paranoic is likely to be well up to the average m reason- 
ing power, m insight and in imagmation Commonly, he 
IS above the average/ 

Mental complexes and conflicts, however, as they normally 
show themselves, are not dis^ses, but natural and mevitable 
ingredients or expencnces of every human mind. We have 
faculucs enabling us to deal with these conflictuig impulses, 
to analyze them, and to assess them , and, when we have duly 
weighed them, to act cither in accordance with the more 
weighty impulse, or m accordance with a judicious com- 
promise in which each impulse is represented according to' 
its importance to our master desire and asplfation 

We cannot escape from our primal urges and the complex 
masses of associations in which they have become enwrapped, 
ti.ough many people wreck themselves m a futile attempt so 
to do We have, however, considerable power of selection 
as to the way in which they may fulfil themselves. This 
process offinding fresh roads along which our instincts may be 
satisfymgly directed is called subhmaoon There are obvious 
limits to the degree to which sublimation can be carried A 
canary does not provide, for a woman with a strong maternal 
instinct, an adequate substitute for a child Part of the price, 
of civihzation is the impossilnhty for most of us of satisfymg 
our elemental inclinations to the full, along the hncs laid down 
m the prii ^uve world In the circumstances of contem- 
porary life, mt^S^OTt and wilhng compromise is one of the 
essential conditions of human health and happmess The 
chief value of human reason consists, not m its power to 
furmsh us with alternative motive forces — for it has no such 
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power — but m its power to delay our reactions to dtcumstaice 
long enough, but only long enough, to bring > conflicting 
impulses on to the screen of consciousness, to hear their several 
pleadmgs, and to assess them in the hght of that integrated 
scale of preferences which is the essence of our personahty 
and of our character Then, and then only, can we be said 
to be in a position to act reasonably, mtelhgently All the 
time, as cannot too often be restated, our problem is to estab- 
lish and mamtam harmony within ourselves, and harmony 
between ourselves and external circumstances. In so far as 
we arc successful, we are justified in considermg ourselves 
sane and healthy 

Unfortunately, many of us — through inherited or acquired 
weakness of character, or through impotence of will — try to 
find some easier, more self-indulgent, way out of our diffi- 
culties Here we must beware of undue self-righteousness 
or complacency. The problems with which some people arc 
confronted are such as could not possibly be satisfactorily 
solved by the exerase of even the highest degree of wisdom 
and courage Richer than our ancestors, so far as the 
material needs of our body are concerned, as most of us are, 
our complicated civilization has made it difficult for all but 
exceptional individuals to satisfy that part of our psychic 
inheritance which the psychologists call self-asscrtiveness, or 
.individuality Daily, ^r industnal commonwealth, so far 
as nine-tenths of us are concefticd, more and more closely 
approximates to the economy of the bee-hive or of the ant- 
hiU 

We cannot if we would — ^and, if we could, we should be 
foolish if we did — detach ourselves from the great primal 
impulses of our nature, no matter how degrading from some 
ideahstic standpoint may be the uneducated expressions of 
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those impulses. They consatute the whole of our motive 
force. Without them we simply do not exist. But that does 
not mean that we are doomed to spintual or psychic slavery. 
Owmg to the nature of our mmds, and to the limitations of 
our imagmative faculties, we cannot conceive the possibihty 
of an individual possessed of his particular, and particularly 
proportioned, impulses and inclinations, faced by this or that 
situation, actmg otherwise than as m fact he does Did he 
act otherwise, he would be another person, with a different 
psychic balance, ft is impossible for us to imagme how even 
God himself could be different from what He is Yet our 
mmd equally forces us to recognize that, as we increasingly 
know and understand the nature’ and biologic purposes of 
our uibom impulses, so can we, withm hmits, divert this' 
energy from crudely instinctive channels to others more in’ 
the direction of our developed spintual and mtellectual ideals. ! 
We have, for instance, a nauve impulse drivmg us to assert 
our mdividual selves , when that impulse is satisfied, we ex- 
perience the emoaon of pnde The existence and vigour of 
this primal impulse is an essential mgredient of health or 
wholeness. But it makes all the difference in the world, 
whether our ideal of self asseroon consists in tyramuzmg over • 
or exploitmg our less assertive or weaker fellow creatures, or 
m attainmg a mastery over environmental circumstance and 
over those traits or habits m ourself that our higher cntical 
faculties regret or despise All the better, and all the more 
promotive of harmony, if the impulse towards self-expression 
is directed a lon ^hnes common to the expression of the social 
or tender impuljes. 

Here is a passage from one of the pioneenng works in this 
branch of science, A G Tansley’s " The New Psychology,” 
first published nearly twenty years ago “ The instmct 
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of human tenderness is the hope of the world, that and 
herd instinct m its most universal form In their service can 
be yoked the instincts which, m their untamed activity, have 
wrought so much harm and destruction — partial herd mstmct 
or the particularism of nationahty and of class, acquisitiveness 
or the desire of possession, of wealth and power, combaave- 
ness or the instinct to fight whatever opposes desire — all 
these, as well as the construenve instincts, can be made to 
work for and not against the highest ideals ” 

Our tendencies are by no means entirely confined to those 
primordial urges that are born with us , though they may all 
ultimately be traced down to those roots In most of the 
simpler animals there would seem to be but rarely serious 
conflict between their inherent impulses m the face of such 
situations as commonly occur in their lives The tender 
instincts of the hen blend harmomously with her own appe- 
tite, as IS evidenced when some suitable food is thrown to her 
and her brood of chickens A similar harmony may be ob- 
served when gram is thrown to a cock and his harem But, 
even among what we are pleased to call the lower animals, 
presumably possessing little capacity for abstraction or ideal- 
ism, we find abundant illustrations of temporary conflicts of 
inchnation Anyone, especially a stranger, who, with bridle 
hanging on one arm and a bowl of oats in the other hand, 
attempts to catch a horse, loose m a meadow, will almost 
certainly have noticed the signs »f die conflict going on in the 
horse’s mmd Again and again, attracted by the rusdc of the 
oats m the bowl, the horse slowly moves nearer ; then, as 
suspicion and fear overcome him, he ^WnS suddenly and 
moves further away, only to be urged by appetite again to- 
wards the tempting food This alternation of preponderance 
of impulse may go on for a very long time, but, if one Rks 
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patience, sooner or later the conflict is ulnmately resolved — 
not always in the way one would wish 

There are few moments m our lives in which we are im- 
pelled m one direction only , nearly always there are conflict- 
ing urges, conflictmg desires We find something within us 
dnving us to satisfy some appetite, yet also recognize some 
sentiment urging us away from that course Such, for in- 
stance, IS the essence of the not mfrequent contest between 
lus t and love — that complex sentiment of which lust is not 
tTie most valuable ingredient 

These conflicts of impulse are general tliroughout animal 
life They are what we call “ natural ” But if action is to 
result and life is to continue they must be resolved , and on the 
method of their solution very much depends If the rival 
impulses arc on the same plane, one or the other shows itself 
to be the stronger, and soon occupies the whole field of con- 
sciousness When the rival forces are on different planes, 
however, the solution is likely to be less satisfactory 

During the Great War doctors were confronted with num- 
bers of cases of psychic disturbance, roughly desenbed as 
“ shell shock ” Most of these showed signs of mental aberra- 
tion 111 addition to physical symptoms, more or less marked, 
for which in many cases no wound or injury could account 
These “ shell shocks ” were eventually recognized as being 
due to deep-rooted conflict — ^to a mental and emotional con- 
dition comparable with the* old dilemma of an irresistible 
force coming up agamst an immovable object Faced with 
the extrem^ji^ersonal danger — apparently mevitable death 
— the earliest prjimtive urge, that of preserving one’s hfe, was 
met at its crest by every acquired intellectual and emotional 
complex of civihzed man — ^the fear and hate of cowardice, 
the social or herd'Tnstinct, and the fear of personal disgrace 
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and even of punishment. The consequent conflict was too 
much for the mind to resolve It turned its back on reality, 
and took refuge m a dreamland where ordinary human 
values no longer obtam. 

This IS conflict between pnmiavc and avflized value. A 
more common one is when two civihzed emotions on the same 
plane pull different ways with almost equal force. We are 
apt to be a little ashamed of our pnmal appetites and of our 
primal fears When conflict arises between these elemental 
urges and motives of which we are more proud, we are in- 
chned to pretend to ourselves that the former do not exist — 
to push them out of our consciousness 

The tendencies of men and women are far more numerous 
' and far more compheated than are those of any other ammal. 
Our primal urges are supplemented by all sorts of senn ments. 
some of them elaborately interwoven The possible Imes 
along which our elemental urges and inherited instincts may 
express and satisfy themselves are no longer to be counted on 
the fingers of our hand The possibilities of conflict are thus 
enormously increased Through the development of our 
reasomng and imaginative faculty, combined with our marked 
suggestibility, we have sublimated most of our inherited in- 
chnations almost beyond recogmtion The conflicts between 
the tendencies thus brought into existence can no longer be 
“healthily” resolved other than by the application of know- 
ledge and conscious wilhng BUt, unfortunately, not all the 
relevant consideraaons are available for our conscious observa- 
tions ; nor are most of us aware of the ir ^lm atiogg that are at 
conflict Of only some of our motives are we conscious ; 
since many of them have, either through our false shame or 
through our conscious contempt of the^, dropped or got 
pushed back into parts of our mind at which we rarely or 
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never look. Candid, self-cndcal, truly honest people can, at 
will, bring some of these mto the open court of consaousness 
and give them fair and honest tnal. But, commonly, there 
are many other impulses or tcndenaes, potent m determining 
our actions, which, by no effort of will or exercise of candour, 
we can m normal circumstances brmg withm the area of our 
consaous vision. 

These impulses and mclinations, buned in the mmd beneath 
the level of consaousness, and in normal states not evokable, 
can yet be brought to the surface in special circumstances. In 
considermg these problems, we are almost driven to adopt 
symbols and language not strictly apt The reader, there- 
fore, should not take what follows m too literal a sense. 
Let us then assume that there is a kmd of hierarchy of the* 
mmd, and that the reasomng, critical, contemplanve and 
imagmanve faculncs, those which m our evolutionary history 
have most recendy assumed prominence, are nommally at the 
head of things Real power hes in the massive subordmate 
ranks, but the nominal rulers yet exercise considerable re- 
pressive and controllmg power. Bemg relanvely new to 
office, and none too sansfied with the demonstrations of their 
ruling potency, these reasomng faculties, funcoonmg and 
manifestmg themselves through the surface layers of the cere- 
brum, become quickly tired, and, as it were, go to sleep. 
Then it is that the nominally subconscious memories and 
tendencies come mto their O'vn. We are transferied mto the 
land of dreams, mght-dreams and day-dreams Then it is 
tliat the soiQnambuhst walks, and the fairies and the pixies and 
all the other m^fehaiized symbols of our imagmanon attain to 
temporary reality. 

This bnngs us face to face with the techmeal problems which 
hypnotism and psycho-analysis have m different ways 
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attempted to solve. Sleep, drunkenness, the hypnotic state, the 
psycho-analyst’s “ free association,” all these, m so far as they 
arc utihzed for scientific ends, have one thing m common, 
namely the exposure of the subconscious self— which, by the 
way, is neither the whole self nor, spiritually speaking, the 
most important part of self 

Here it may be as well to mteqect a warning against accept- 
ing the assumption of ill-informed Freudians that the sub-con- 
scious or the unconscious (usually printed with capital mitial 
letters) has any kind of independent existence apart from, and 
to some extent m rivalry with, or opposition to, the psychic 
life of which we are, at any given time, conscious Rather 
should the contents of “ the sub-conscious mind ” be regarded 
as mental processes, memones and mchnations, to which we 
have got into the habit, for one reason or another, of turning a 
deaf ear — in some instances, so determinedly or for so long a 
period that we have broken the linkages or associations be- 
tween them and the more agreeable thoughts and impulses 
that we have self-indulgently chosen for deliberate contem- 
plation It is an example of perverseness parallel to that of 
the man who, with a pneumomc invasion of his lung and a 
temperature of 104°, refuses to go to bed, and boasts that 
he prefers to disregard it and to ” work it off” In this rash 
enterprise, one in a dozen may succeed — no thanks to his wil- 
fulness , but every doctor knows what happens to the other 
eleven So it is with affairs of the mind Only rash fools 
take no account of the strength of the forces with which 
they have to deal The divimty incarnate m man does not 
amount to omnipotence No human bSJT^ can “ by taking 
thought add one cubit unto his stature ” 
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THE EMOTIONS AND SUBLIMATION 

The inborn urges so far named — especially that which we have 
provisionally called the self-preservative one — mamfest them- 
selves in numerous ways, some of them so seemingly dissoci- 
ate that only on analysis do we recogmze their common root. 

We need to remember that our spontaneous reactions arc, 
for the most part, fixed in us as an inheritance from almcJst 
prehistoric ages, when environmental conditions were very 
different from those which obtain to-day The two funda- 
mentals of health, whether we speak in physical or psychic 
terms, are the establishment and maintenance of harmony 
within ourselves and between ourselves and an environment 
which we cannot entirely control The conditions of what 
we may call our internal harmony vary little through the 
generations — anyway, whatever adaptation is called for is be- 
yond our conscious control Many of our psychological 
difficulties arise from the astoundmg changes that man him- 
self has brought about in the external circumstances of human 
life It is mainly because of these “ artificial ” modifications 
of our environment, unattended by parallel changes in our 
inherentjmpulses, that we are faced to-day with hygienic 
problems biTthe' psychologic plane 

Indeed, the whole problem of what we may call psycho- 
logic sanitanon, m so far as it is soluble by the appheanon of 
our present knl^ledge, may be said to be that of harmomzmg, 
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With such measure’of compromise as may be necessary, the 
crude barbaric impulses innate m nearly all of us with the 
highly modified circumstances of twentieth-century civihza- 
tion. In order that we may cstabhsh such harmony, or even 
an endurable approximauon to such harmony, we need to 
know the essenaal truths about our own nature, and about the 
world to which our nature must adapt itself— with which it 
must establish harmony, if true samty of body and mind is 
to be mamtained 

One of the first thmgs that must strike the reflective student 
of these problems is that situaaons must be constantly, as m 
fact they always are, arising m which two or more of our 
primal impulses are in active rivalry One can see this con- 
flict of impulses throughout the ammal kingdom, though, 
owmg to the high development of the human imagmation 
and the mtricacies of human speculation, it is more marked 
among ourselves than among our more modest relatives 

It IS now a commonplace of psychology that our sprmgs of 
actions are independent of our rcasomng mind and our con- 
scious will The explanations we give to ourselves and to 
others as to why we acted m this or that way are hardly 
ever the true ones They are mvented afterwards so as to 
brmg the act mto accord with our picture of ourselves and of 
our “ mouves.” Moreover, although the realization in 
atuon of a native impulse is neatly always pleasurable, it is 
rarely a foreconsciousness of that pleasure which constitutes 
our moave. “ The impulses,” writes a contemporary psy- 
chologist, “ are not based upon the reason^; btit "the reasons 
on the impulses. A man may think he loves a woman because 
she IS beautiful, but m reahty she is beautiful to him because 
he loves her. He says and even believes 'that he resents 
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another’s claim because it is wrong In reality, he hnds it 
wrong because he resents it. He does this or abstains from 
that m consaous obedience to the will of God In reahty, 
the ^ective will of God is the expression of impulses withm 
himself, as modi&ed by social tradiaons reposmg m the last 
resort m cognate impulses m the mmds of other men.” 

Fundamentally true, however, as ail this is, the problems of 
human psychology are not quite so simple as they may 
consequendy appear to be. It is as easy and as common to 
underestimate the significance and potency of the conscious 
mteUigence and of the speculaove faculty as it is to over- 
esamate them. The innate impulses we are considering are 
not those simple unconsaous physiological mechamsms 
which are sigmfied by the term “ reflex action.” Amortg 
other things, they are characterized by possessmg an emoaonai 
accompamment, seemingly devised by Nature to encourage 
or promote biologically desirable reaction to circumstance. 
This presumption is supported by the fact that all the simpler 
emoaons such as fear, anger, primitive sex love, and so on, 
coincide with stnkmg physiological adaptations needed for 
the attainment of self or species preservation. 

It is important, however, to note that these complex im- 
pulses are no mere appetitive urges. They are not on the same 
plane as thirst and hunger and warmth-seekmg ; they arc m 
general provoked by external circumstances — human or 
material. Moreover, so long at all events as we remam simple 
men and women, it is not of the end or purpose of this 
“ natural “impulse that we are conscious, but of the secmmgly 
irrelevant eiffbtion or feelmg-state that accompames it. The 
emotion is Nature’s bait ; and it is often part of the business bf 
hmhan wisdom to devise plans for secunng Nature’s bait 
without gettulg caught on Nature’s- Jwdl. It is by the 
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exercise of such wisdom that art and poet^ and rel^on and 
contracepaves came into existence. 

To man as a conscious bemg, once his cruder physical needs 
are satisfied, emotional life is practically idenacal with hfe 
Itself. Even when he is engaged m abstract thought, it is the 
emotional accompaniment of that thought which alone has 
value or ulamate meanmg to the thinker This being so, 
It is strange that, m their schemes for the development and 
promotion of human well-bemg, politicians and educational- 
ists take such small accomit of emotional health and of the 
traimng and exercise of the emotions Pohtics are com- 
monly discussed in terms of material things, regardless of the 
important truth that materials have value only m so far as 
they contribute to the living of desired, and humanly desir- 
able, life A certam secunty m the possession of the material 
elements constitutes the first condition of human hberty , 
and that is why so many of the most zealous Chnstians and 
the most zealous individualists have been driven to adopt the 
economic creed of socialism. Unfortunately, regard for the 
individual and a consciousness of the ultimate sacredness of 
human mdividuahty have not been the inspiration of the 
majonty of the platform heroes of sociahsm, or of those who 
luve been attracted to its banner Liberty, equahty, fratern- 
ity ; each of these terms receives a very narrow interpretation 
in the one large state that professes to be built on socialist 
lines. , 

The innate tendencies of man, with tlieir emononal accom- 
pamments, have been developed at vanous periods m the 
history of our species. The depth of the futs^nade m our 
mind vanes accordmg to the antiquity of their ongin , but 
the conditions of human hfe at the times when most of these 
“ instmct ” trails were blazed were very difFdient from those 
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obtaining in the world we know to-day The strongest 
tendenacs in man’s unconscious mind are far older than 
civihzation , and they are no longer appropriate to circum- 
stances The urge behind them needs to be diverted, “ sub- 
limated,” if the individual is to be a tolerated member of 
modem society and, at the same time, to retain his personal 
vitality Fortunately, even the most primitive of what we 
may call cmotionally-guided activities are capable of socially 
desirable sublimation without losing their strength or value. 
Indeed, the vigour of such sublimated or diverted activities 
will depend largely on the vigour of the stock on which they 
have been grafted • 

“ As fruits ungrateful to the planter’s care. 

On savage stocks inserted, learn to bear , 

The rarest virtues thus on passions shoot. 

Wild nature’s vigour working at the root 
What crops of wit and honesty appear 
From spleen, from obstinacy, hate or fear , 

Sec anger, zeal and fortitude supply , 

Ev’n avarice, prudence , sloth, philosophy ; 

Lust, through some certain stramers well refined. 

Is gentle love, and charms all womankind , 

Envy, to which th’ ignoble mmd’s a slave. 

Is emulation m the leam’d or brave , 

Nor virtue, male or female, can we name. 

But what will growon pride or grow on shame ” 

Thus to modify ancient inborn patterns is the task of educa- 
tion , aniic should be the prime business of political schemers 
and would-b^ social reformers so to organize those externals 
which are orgamzable as to provide the maximum scope for 
the exercise of vfisely educated natural tendencies and for the 
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emotiolul satisfacaou, or “ happiness,” that attends such 
enerose. lUre, indeed, is the psychic mhentance that might 
not, by wise training, take forms contributory both to the 
happmess of the individual and to the well-bcmg of the soaety 
amidst which his life is spent. 

Dr. Charles Platt, m his “ Psychology of Social Life,” has 
expressed so clearly what I have just been trymg to say that I 
do not hesitate to quote his words : “ Man is bom into the 
world with many inheritances, with many tendencies and 
instmcts — ^those which he reveals m adult hfc are not all he 
started with m chddhood , they are but such as have, through 
environment, mutation and teachmg, been cultivated mto 
expression The infant is a complex of potential, often con- 
flictmg, inheritances Which among all these shall become 
the determiiimg influences m his hfe will depend upon his 
education ... In short, the child is the bridge from the past 
to the future, and it is the environment, the educanon of the 
the child, which determines with what part of the past this 
bridge shall connect.” 

It has been said that “ man is a stranger in the world that he 
has created, and the environment born of our intelligence and 
our inventions is adjusted neither to our stature nor to our 
shape ” Our pohtical systems, both actual and ideal, are 
based almost entirely on the theories of doctnnaires knowing 
comparatively little of the nature of man, often regardmg it 
as capable of unlimited modifications to fit the circumstances 
m which he finds himself It would be far better, as Carrel 
has pointed out, to pay more attennon to ourselves than to 
construct faster steamers, more comfortable automobiles, or 
telescopes for examining the structure of remote nebulae. 

' Man “ should now turn his attention to himself, and to the 
cause of his moral and intellectual disabUity'* 
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It is, indeed, cunous that so few political schemers have 
given senous consideration to the nature of the men, women 
and children the conditions of whose lives they attempt or 
undertake to orgamze. There is a lot of planning with a view 
to satisfying man’s physical needs and to afibrdmg his sensory 
gratification ; but there is very httlc of it relative to those far 
more profoimd parts of him that make up his emotional life, 
and the motives behind the greater part of his activities. The 
innate impulses of all normal human bemgs — ^impulses that 
m health sooner or later mamfest themselves in nearly every- 
one — can be grouped under three headmgs : those concerned 
with self-preservaaon and self^seroon (pnde, constructive- 
ness, sense of power, etc ) ; those concerned with the welfare 
of the “ herd ” or commumty of which we feel ourselves 
members (affection, camaraderie, and sociality generally) ; 
and those concerned with the perpetuation of our kind — the 
last-named group readily sub-dividmg mto two groups of 
impulses, those assoaated with what we may call the comve 
urge, and those concerned with the care and protection of 
the child resulting from the coitive act — that is, sex-love and 
tenderness. It is characteristic of human sex-love, m the 
forms that most appeal to our idealizing faculty, that the 
coitive urge is, as it were, toned or infused with streaks of 
that tenderness which, from a biological viewpomt, seems 
specially relevant to a later stage of this reproductive sequence. 
That is a shallow kind of “.realism ’’ (based mainly on Freud- 
ian misunderstandmg) which would have us beheve that all 
that matters in sex-love is the satisfaction of conscious copula- 
tive desire, dJt of sub-conscious copulative urge. It is prob- 
able that half of the finest frmts of human avilizanon sprmg 
from truths the very reverse of this contennon 

For good ol^iU, the immediate, urgent problems of life 
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with which our inherent impulses and insancts were ongin- 
ally developed to deal, have to-day become for nearly all of 
us much easier of solution Other problems have presented 
themselves — problems which, accordmg to our noaons, are 
subtler, lofaer, and relevant to peculiarly human aspirations. 
The need, therefore, arises of divertmg to these new ends a 
considerable part of the psychic energy attached to our pnmal 
impulses and of the emotions connected with them For- 
tunately, however, man’s psychological heritage is m detail far 
less specialized than is that of most other ammals He is bom 
immature , and herem lies both Ins weakness and his strength 
It IS to that he owes his exceptional adaptability to novel 
circumstances He is, indeed, as different from, as he is 
supenor to, those proverbial exemplars set up before him by 
unadventurous moralists, the ant and the bee Although the 
human mfant is born comparatively unequipped with im- 
mediately useful instinctive urges, or with physical powers 
adequate to earthly existence, us mind is by no means the 
clean slate that has by some philosophers been postulated 
Left to fend for itself from birth, every human infant would 
die within a few hours Yet its hfe is saved, mnety-ninc 
times out of a hundred, not by the exercise of reason, but by 
the operation in the child’s parents of inherited instincts which 
mamfest themselves m rccogmzable form only many years 
after birth What we may call the normal child inevitably 
■finds itself at various stages of its growing period impelled by 
urges that, both historically and in immediate experience, are 
sufficiently speciahzed to justify the title of instincts , and 
assoaated with these impulses or instincts are ceitafii emotions 
or states of feeling which, again have specialized qualities 
All of us have experienced tliese emotions again and agam — 
anger, love, pride, humdiatioii, friendship, ^ear, and so on. 
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These innate urges, the direction of which is, in our conven- 
tionahzed and humanized environment, ill-defined, may be 
dealt with ” m any one of three ways. They may be what 
the psychologists call “ repressed,” or they may be fulled 
along primordial or “ natural Imes — often with disastrous 
social or mdividual results — or they may be subhmated. 

“ Suppression ” is impossible 

There is a very suggestive passage m Boris Sokoloflf’s ” The 
Achievement of Happiness,” where he calls attention to the 
common excessive behef m the ruling capaaty of the human 
mtellect m relation to the deeper urges and mchnations of 
man. He argues that emoaon and vitality should be, as they 
are in healthy youth, m control of human acavity, a man’s 
mtellect servmg as “ but a techmeal assistant,” and that, as wc 
get older and lose our vitality, our intellect tends to become 
more and more mdependent, more and more dommatmg. 

The function of mtellect is to guide, to subhmate, not to ■ 
leplace, inner promptmgs and vital aspirauons. To what 
extent IS this subhmation possible l Half the inmates of our 
asylums and two-thirds of our neighbours soil at hberty 
illustrate how easy it is to fail in achieving this subhmauon. 
Of course, even without deliberate educanon, few of us reach 
maturity with any one of our native impulses still existent m 
its crude and elemental form Almost inevitably, each is the 
acave centre of a whole mass of associative symbols which, 
m their various combmations, make up what the psychologists 
call complexes And here it may not be amiss to say tlmt a 
complex 1^ not a disease — is no more a disease than is “ blood- 
pressure.” Every man’s mind is furmshed with complexes — 
inosdy wholesome and health-givmg, some unwholoomc 
and health-destroying. In a clearly-written passage m his 
handbook, “ Tie New Psychology,” Mr. A. C. Tansley 
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said : “ The mind develops in an environment whidi per- 
petually provides material for the formation of complexes of 
all sorts, both those directly correspondmg with the great m- 
stmets and others of the most vaned kind, and also samuli 
which excite and develop the complexes as they are formed. 
At the same time the environment estabhshes a chrome mental 
conflict between the pure egoisac impulses and sex, on the 
one hand, and herd instinct, which checks and thwarts these 
impulses, on the other. The attempt to divert the whole 
available energy from the primitive outlets leads at the best to 
a one-sided development of mmd and character and often to 
overt disaster m later life, for the primitive instmcts, though 
they may be starved, cannot be destroyed A certam amount 
of their inherent energy may be subhmated with safety and 
advantage, but the effort cannot be wisely pressed beyond the 
pomt at which desperate resistance is encountered . . . The 
function of education, in its widest sense, is precisely to secure 
that the complexes formed, varymg of course, with the hered- 
itary disposmon, are such as to secure a fairly balanced alloca- 
tion of the psychic energy available ” The whole busmess 
would seem to be but an extension and development of 
those “ conditioned reflexes ” to the demonstraaon of which 
Pavlov has devoted the greater part of his hfe 

It IS important to distinguish between sublimation and 
what the psychologists call repression — which is largely a 
sub-conscious process and always includes a big element of 
disgmse and self-deceit By rcstramt is meant a conscious 
and dehberate control or subordination of,.9r impulse 
towards an acuon which conflicts with another impulse or 
is mcompatible with existing cucumstances or convictions 
The essential difference between rcstramt and repression is 
the presence or absence of this element of consciousness, 
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of facing up to a situation and recognizing it for what it is. 
Repression results from an evasion of this decision. A 
repressed impulse is one from which the nund has turned 
away, either from a fear of possible uncomfortable conflict, 
or from disgust or dishkc Such an impulse, with all its 
emotional associations, is forced back mto the subconscious 
mind and forgotten, but not destroyed. It exists as the 
nucleus of a complex, dissociated from the consaous mind, 
liable at any time to be called mto action by the stimulation 
of any one of its elements Dehberate and conscious rcstramt j 
Or subhmaaon of an mstmctive impulse scarcely ever leads to j 
psychic or physical disorder , but repression is responsible for 1 
a very large proportion of those minor msamtics which we 
call neuroses, hysteria, neurasthema and so on, as well as for 
not a few graver psychiatric disharmonies. It is essential to 
bear this distinction m mmd, for there is a popular idea that 
all forms of self-restramt and deliberate control or diversion 
of mstmctive urges are hygiemcally undesirable. Some 
measure of restraint is always necessary as a first contnbunon 
towards the sublimation of a primal impulse There would 
seem to be m all sublimation processes intellectual and con- 
scious imagmative factors which consist, to use McDougall’s 
words, “ m the better evaluanon of desired goals ” In his 
book, “ The Energies of Man,” this writer gives an excellent 
account of the direct fashion m which most innate impulses 
become to some extent sublimated “ A man is attracted by 
a girl^hom he sees on the stage At first his state is perhaps 
hardly m^re than lustful desire, the crude working of the sex- 
impulse. On nearer acquaintance, he finds that she has virtues 

that evoke his respect, capaciaes that provoke his admiration, 
troubles that elicit his sympathy and his desire to shield and 
help her, perhaps also ideals that are worthy of reverence. 
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Even her physical beauty now appeals to him as something 
too dchcate and precious to be the mere toy and food of his 
sex appetite , and, if she gives him her company m pubhc, he 
is proud and grateful to appear as her devoted attendant and 
protector.” McDougall goes on to say that all these impulses 
blend m a highly complex configuration — “ the youth now 
IS not merely sexually excited in the presence of the girl , he 
IS in love with her ” The sex-impulse is probably the one 
most difficult to sublimate more remotely than this ; though all 
forms of true religious worship or ecstasy, as well as of artistic 
expression and artistic appreciation may be regarded as partial 
sex-energy sublimations. The “ sclf-asseroon ” impulse — 
perhaps to-day more often starved even than the love impulse 
Itself — can be satisfied by mastery over material (as in garden- 
mg, or scientific research, or technical achievement of any 
kind where man is not the mere slave of a machine) as easily 
as by tyrannizing over men, or women, or children, or other 
even more easily bullied ammak 
But the possibilities of sublimation are limited It is not 
possible, if pathological risks are to be avoided, entirely to 
dissoaate the primal urges from the physiological functioiungs 
to which, m evolutionary history, they appenain ; and, at the 
end, when education has done its best in the light of all avail- 
able knowledge to accommodate man’s nature to contempor- 
ary circumstance, he will sail be hable to be confronted with 
insurmountable and painful fact Some of this pam and this 
diffculty seems to be unavoidable , but we multiply it mam- 
fold by our laws and our convennons Even in tluj relanvely 
humane age, the artificial starvmg of the qmte natural and 
desirable impulses of sex and of self-respect and decent 
pnde is almost infimtc in volume 
Few people are without first hand knowledge of hves 
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distorted and ruined by some irreconcilable conflict between 
cmoaon and convention. But conflict bemeen diffeti ns 
cmonons can be even more shattcrmg. 

Take this typical case of a sensitive, emotional, thoughtful 
man, drawmg a comfortable but not excessive mcome from 
a secretarial post in the city He marned when he was twenty 
— he IS now ten years older Between him and his wife is a 
sort of humdrum friendship ; but they have hardly an 
interest, and certainly not an ideal, m common They have, 
however, a couple of children, aged seven and mne About 
six months ago, the husband met a woman of his own type, 
and between them a very strong mutual love qmckly de- 
veloped To this man, the conventions mean very httle ; 
but his sense of responsibihty is as great as are his idealisnc 
beliefs , moreover, his wife’s scale of values is the exact reverse 
of his. 

It has seemed to him almost blasphemy not to seize the one 
opportumty offered by Fate to him and to his lover. At 
another moment, he has felt unable to purchase their happmess 
at the price of his wife’s humiliation One mmute, he almost 
decides to escape with his lover to some place where he can 
find spiritual and emotional peace, realize his ideals and share 
life with the only human being that he believes can truly 
share life with him The next minute, he almost decides to 
stick by his wife and children, try to bamsh the idyllic picture 
of a new hfe from his mmd, and play the part which his social 
consqgpce tells him he “ ought ” to play. Financial comph- 
cations di» not, in this case, confuse the issue. 

Smee the problem seriously confronted him, this man’s 
hfe has become a httle hell. His mind, beneath the surface, is 
contmually occupied with it, so that his every-day work 
seems a burden'too great for him to carry. He worries all 
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day, and sleeps litde at nigkt. He is himself only half con- 
saous of the reason why things that used to seem simple and 
trivial now completely overwhelm him ; he calls it “ over- 
work ” and his friends urge him to take a hohday. 

Whichever of the two courses open to him this man de- 
aded to take might, before a month had passed, leave him 
unhappy — but he would, at any rate, have preserved his m en- 
•■«ai-s t a b d i ty, 'hls samty ; almost any decision is Setter tKah 
prolonged mdecision 

The faculty of decision is a most important one to cultivate. 
Some people have it in marked degree through ignorance and 
lack of imagination — ability to see only one side of a problem 
Indecision often goes with mtelligfxij^jft)M-,b, knoadedge, and 
rt| gfb imiginifi-rn rhrn — rm" so much to be said on the 
Ijther- side. On the other hand, a man who has sized thmgs 
up, has constructed for himself a real scale of values, who 

Hos t im- 
g in this 

world, whether material or emononal, is to be obtained 
without sacrifice of-soiue other, thing, is well oiTthe'wy to 
a sound and practical philosophy of life 
JBut such a scale of values is inevitably coni^tioned by a 
man’s subconscious reactions to the millions of thmgs that 
went to make up his childhood and his early trainmg He 
arnves at a decision wluch he thinks isxbe.r;esult of cold, clear 
reuon, though actually it is mspired by subconscious naeiaorics 
of what he has been taught of right and wrong, of c^-^es of 
honour and of conduct He may believe himself »d have re- 

nounced all such “ conventional ” codes and l?ws , but very 
few people can be confident that this has successfully been 
accomplished. 

The ill-defined instmcts with which we are bom are, in 
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avilized life, supplemented by associations of ideas devdoped 
round some primal urge, and bound together by a common 
emoaonal tone. Almost any one of a group of ideas thus 
associated may snr up an emotion and set gomg a course 
of action the essential motive force of virhich may not be 
obvious. Everythmg which affects our emotions at all 
strongly secures a place in our memory , and, though we may 
seem in nme to forget all about it, the memory is only hidden, 
and can come to the surface m its own form or m some con- 
cealed form whenever somethmg ongmally associated with it 
m ume or place comes our way. Most of the “ opimon^”_ 
which people so dogmatically express are determined far 
more by their vaned emonon-suffused complexes than by the 
“ reasons ” on which they beheve themselves to base them. * 
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HABITS AND EDUCATION 

It IS a characteristic of the scientific method artificially to 
detach and isolate one aspect of phenomena, and then to 
analyse and experiment with the appearances within this 
enclosure as though nothing existed outside it. Few, if any 
mtelhgent scientists would claim that they are contemplanng 
reality It is only certam selected aspects of reality with 
which science professes to deal Yet experience has shown 
that by means of the inferences and deductions thus drawn — 
abstract and artificial though they may seem — astounding 
tangible results have materialized, the crude realistic value of 
which IS obvious to every man 

To us, inevitably, the most interesting subject of study is 
man, whether looked at collectively or as persomfied in an 
individual But there is no one science that devotes itself to 
the study of more than a fracnon of the problems raised 
Anthropology, sociology, physiology, psychology, each is 
concerned with but one aspect of human life. How to link 
together, except by way of coincidence, those activities and 
reactivities of man that are observable and measurable through 
the organs and instruments of sense, and those thougnts, feel- 
mgs and wishes that can be directly known only to the one 
individual experiencmg them, presents so far^an insoluble 
task 

Yet, intimate and intricate though we reahze are the con- 
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necnons between man’s mmd and man’s boddy functioning, 
It IS still usual to mvesngate them as though they were distmct 
and mdependent though constantly functionally co-operating. 
In common speech we do very clearly distmguish between 
mind and body When one is functioning harmoniously, we 
describe its condition as one of sanity , when the other is 
similarly balanced, we generally use the term health That, 
etymologically, these terms have almost identical meaning 
is beside the pomt. 

Just as, until lately, conventional science has taught us to 
think of the mmd and the body as two distmct and essentially 
unrelated things, and has even led us to believe that the mind 
Itself IS composed of discrete and almost dissociate parts — 
thought, emonon, will and sensation — so, lately, it has, pre- 
sumably without intention, led even the otherwise enlightened 
to assume that between the intellectual, conscious, knowingly 
purposive mind and those aspects of the mmd which ate 
lumped together under the heading of “ the unconscious ” 
there is little or no organic understanding, no true biologic 
interrelation In fact, as subtler mvestiganon has shown us, 
there are no defined boundary lines between the funenomngs 
of our most abstract conscious thinking and our most nearly 
automatic psychic regulation of physiological processes. It 
IS true that between all these parts there are not always direct 
lines of commumcation We cannot directly by thought and 
effort of will alter the rapidity of our heart-beat, or determine 
the dmnbunon of our blood to this or that part of our body. 
The busU^fss is subtler than this. As has been already ex- 
plained, y/e have but to bring to the forefront of our con- 
sciousness an ^imaginary picture of danger to induce the 
emotion of fear and, with it, a recedcnce of the blood from 
the skin and from the abdominal organs to the muscles, 
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including that of the heart itself, with consequent pallor of the 
surface and increased muscular tension and acceleration of the 
heart-beat Parallel reactions are evoked by the imagining of 
happcmngs that fill us with anger, or indignation, or sex- 
dcsire. In this indirect way, the very depths of our so-called 
unconscious mind may be influenced by the proper use of 
those mental faculnes which we associate with the idea of 
consciousness and deliberation. But the greater part of the 
so-called “ unconscious ” is much more accessible to us — 
being mainly occupied by records of mental events of which, 
at some time or another, we have been directly conscious, 
however bnefly, and however slight may have been the atten- 
tion we have given to their impact 

Men and women are turned out on the roads of hfe and 
entrusted with the driving of a machine so complicated as to 
make the mechanism of a motor car or of an aeroplane seem 
but as that of kites and whippmg-tops Yet we demand no 
tests of driving capacity before issuing the licence. Nature, 
with her regardlessness of individual hfe has, throughout the 
ages, solved the traffic problem by the eli mina tion of the un- 
skilful and the unlucky — “ Let Nature take her course.” 
Man, endowed with the faculties of idealism and other 
qualities usually attributed to divinity, has intervened and 
taken steps to humamze Nature’s method and save the vic- 
tims of her ruthlessness But this is not the end of his 
obvious task , and here lies the fallacy at the root of most of 
our experiments in so-called democracy. 

It is generally agreed that the mind of a child,i5liould be 
trained or educated , but it is not so generally recogmzed 
that, owmg to the relatively new and constantly changmg 
condinons of civilization, this process of deliberate traimiig 
needs to be earned on throughout adult hfe. Moreover, 
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there is an almost universal failure, through our ignorance of 
the nature of the inmd and of the maimer of its funcaonmg, 
to reahze that this traimng, if it is not to be m large measure 
wasted, must have relauon to the actual situations and the 
actual problems with which we arc, or are likely to be, con- 
fronted. A mere cultivanon of the faculty of thinking, as 
though it were a process earned on in vacuo, regardless of our 
bodily mechanisms and of objective fact, is hkely to help us 
very httle in our busmess of facmg hfe as it is, and m the pro- 
duction and maintenance of anythmg that can be called a 
healthy mind The capacity to think abstractly is, of course, 
one that, when properly used, can be of the highest value to 
us and to humamty m general , but, so far as dehberate tram- 
mg goes, that should be our last concern rather than our first. 
? ^h i !mg,l t trwiMMy '?KTOrce3 from domg, often from the very 
idea of doing, is apt to lead, in the average indiyiduali^to self- 
st ultificati yn <ipir-rlmifnPirtinn iinrh all the mdividual 
perversities and social disharmony that commonly result from 
these morbid states As has been said, the faculty of ideahza- 
tton IS of Ingh importance , but it is a very dangerous one 
when It IS exercised regardless of facts as they are. It is aU 
right so long as the thinker thoroughly realizes what he is 
about , the danger lies in treatmg mere fancies and wishes as 
though we were dealing with immediately practical objective 
matters involving action Much of the thmkmg, and many 
of the pronouncements, of so-called “ mtellectuals ” are of 
tins fcf*'d ; and it is not unnatural that practical men, who 
spend a gV>d deal of their time m doing thmgs and in dealmg 
with practical^ difficulties and problems, come to look upon 
mtellectuals as people who have taken up thinking and talkmg 
because they have failed at doing. The unjustified air of 
supenonty assumed by many of our amateur pohtical theorists, 
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and their expressed contempt for the mentahty of those 
engaged m the everyday busmess of hfe, lend support to 
this suspiaon. 

It IS a great dung m the cultivation of mental health to 
acquire the habit of doing even small thmgs well. The seat 
of intelligence is not the brain only As Sir Mich ael Sadlg r 
said many years ago, our aim should be to get a power of 
self-adjustment, to keep ahve the spirit of adventure, and 
above all thmgs, to form judgment and character We need 
an education which opens the mind and trams the practical 
aptitudes , which mspires courage and fortitude while also 
impartmg knowledge and the scientific way of looking at 
thmgs and the scientific way of doing thmgs , which opens 
new opportumnes and at the same time cultivates the m- 
tellect and moral powers by means of which alone these 
opportumties can be seen and seized 

Even if our present system of teaclung developed the 
faculty of thinkmg-i-wluch commonly it does notVm so far 
as It dissociated thinking from doing, it would still' be a poor 
system for trammg the youth of the nation. Only by doing 
'things is It possible to develop self-reliance, energy, the love 
oE creation, concentration, patience, straight thmking, per- 
severence and love of essenaal truth — all things which 
absolutely necessary to a fine and healthy hfe As Ruskin 
said, “ Let a youth once learn to take a straight shaving 
off a plank, or draw a fine curve without faltermg, or 
lay a bnck level m its mortar, and he has leamed^multi- 
tude of other matters which no lips of man could/ever teach 
him ” 

Nothmg more contributes to a nf tnjfntfiry 

thantloes*tht^4iahK;9f4^a^«tn3ll'iitnTg$ tt^ ; and, usuaUyy 
whether we do everyday thmgs well or do them ill — assum- 
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ing, that is, that. jy.e have the technical know ledge necessary, 
depends almost entirely m wKietlier we have“'‘ICqHit'ed'‘the 
habit of associatmg our consaous mind, our interest and 
attention, with our physical acts. Effiaent people possess 
and have cultivated a capaaty for qmcfcly sizmg up difficulnes 
and problems, and of takmg the measure of their power for 
deahng with them They do not underestimate the diffi- 
culues, or overesumate their own powers — though, of course, 
on occasion, they may, as it were, gamble where the problem 
mvolves obvious uncertainty. This practice of domg well 
what we set out to do — whether it be cookmg a dinner, or 
growmg peas, or bindmg a book, or making a hen-house — 
produces a feehng of self-confidence and of security through 
recurrent successes. 

All Ufc manifests itself by reaenng to samuh or impressions 
in particular ways Unlike many of the ammals, man does 
not inherit, ready made, any large number of elaborated 
insancts ; but he has an exceptional facility for building up 
somethmg uncommonly like instmcts — what are called habits. 
When, m response to a recurrent stimulus, we on repeated 
occasions react in a umform way, that response tends to 
become habitual ; and, when a similar stimulus turns up, we 
find ourselves acting in accordance with the habit which has 
become estabkshed in us. 

This faculty of ours is very valuable , for it enables us to get 
a lot of our routine activities performed without any strain on 
our njin^ or wills It leaves these free to do the next bit of 
pioneenn^ ; in other words, to deal with any fresh problems 
that crop up. The solutions of many of these will, if all goes 
well, also, in their turn, take the form of habits We should 
not have to think out in detail, every time we are confronted 
with a situation, each small technical step necessary for 
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effectively dealing with it For every problem and every 
situation is sure to resemble m many ways other problems 
that we have had to tackle We should be able, almost 
automatically, to recogmze the points m common, and 
to deal with these with the case and effortlessness with 
which the practised typist takes down a passage from 
dictation 

Mental habits, whether posmve or inhibitive, should not, 
however, be immobile ; that is to say, one should not be an 
absolute slave to them They should be variable when 
occasion demands ; and this applies even more to habits of 
inhibition than to those of positive action There are few 
habitual inhibitions that should be allowed to reach the rank 
of prohibitions Man has been endowed with a umque 
faculty for part-buildmg his own world Civihzation is, 
essentially, a work of art, not of nature To live healthily 
and sanely in that world calls for the exercise of an art no less 
conscious and dehberate 

There is a widespread assumption that human nature is 
near enough a fixed ingredient of the human problem ; and 
that our great social objective is so to modify external circum- 
stance as to fit in with this almost static permanent The 
motive bases of human nature are, indeed, constant , but, 
thanks to our faculties of deliberation and of conscious 
vohtion, we have a wide range of choice as to the hues 
along which our primal urges may satisfyingly run and fulfil 
themselves It is, or should be, the supreme end of eiijv;ation, 
by means of the buildmg up of groups of emononal associa- 
tions, to create habits of thought and of action that will 
give wholesome fulfilment to our elemental urges along 
hnes which m but small measure conflict with the other 
powerful impulses of our nature — in other words, to contri- 
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butc to that harmony between ourself and our environment 
which is health. It would be well if more thought and 
attention were given to the true purpose of education. It 
IS time we gave up thinking of it cither as a mere fumishmg 
of the growmg mmd with a mass of information — material, 
aesthetic, or even spiritual — on the one hand or, on the other, i 
as a simple drawmg out, without tendentious influence, of 
the mbom urges and inchnaaons of the “ natural ” human 
child. * 

Though one of the best means of learmng how to think i 
accurately is to learn how to do things accurately, this is not 
the be-all and end-all of mental education The first necessity 
is to understand as much as we can of the world as it really is, 
and of our own powers and hmitations as they really are. 
The doctrine of the clean slate at birth is, in the hght of modern 
knowledge, an untenable one Two children, brought up 
by the same parents, with, as near as may be, the same con- 
ditions at every stage of their career, may yet differ in almost 
every point These differences are equally pronounced 
among a litter of puppies, where umformity of environment 
and traimng even more nearly approaches to identity ; and so 
it is with nearly every sort of ammal 

When we contemplate the intimate relation which we now 
know to exist between mind and body — not only so far as 
intellectual capacity is concerned, but also in matters of 

emotion and impulsive force it is as absuid to argue that 

everyonq^pn have the nature and character he chooses as that 
he can have the colour of hair or length of hmb which seems 
to lum desirable There are, for instance, fundamental and 
unalterable differences in impulse and, therefore, m character, 
between the man with a well-developed pituitary gland and 
the man with an ill-developed one The emotions and 
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psychic needs of the woman with a normal thyroid gland 
differ from those of the hypo-thyroidic or hyper-thyroidic 
as much as does chalk from cheese. It is ridiculous to speak 
of these mdividuals as bemg free to rcahze a common ideal 
of character. 

It is not withm our power to implant m our chddren or m 
our contemporaries faculties which they lack The acorn 
will perforce grow into the oak tree, and the apple pip mto 
the apple tree. But, by means of suitable soil and the 
provision of air and hght and shelter, we can largely detcr- 
mme the degree of its development, and to some extent its 
form So with the human child Far too httle thought is 
commonly given to the science and art of charactcr- 
buildmg 

We cannot, of course, disregard those primary and funda- 
mental forces — egoism, sympathy, pity, and imitativcness — 
which are born in us, with relanve potencies varymg from 
individual to individual These form the raw materials of 
our character, the total propulsiveness of which depends, not 
only on the strength of these forces, but also on our mtellect- 
ual clarity and our physical energy But, by training and 
environment, we can do much towards determinmg the Imes 
along which these inlierent characteristics may fulfil and 
saasfy themselves 

We cannot turn the natural egoist mto a genuine altruist, or 
the congemtal hard-of-heart into the embodiment of tender- 
ness, but the majority of acts customarily classified agj^icious 
or anti-social do not in essence differ from those vwuch we all 
agree to class as virtuous. Egoism may be the basis of a 
noble life, as well as of a most despicable one. And even 
the absence of tenderness and pity may be made to serve a 
useful purpose in the commonwealth. Parents and teachers 
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STUDYING THE MATERIAL 

normally pay but bttle consideration to this subject. When 
they do, all too commonly their efforts are directed to the 
impossible task of altermg the imalterable — the naave — pro- 
poraonal make-up of the duTd The true arast or craftsman 
studies his material as well as pursues his abstract ideal. Much 
more is this necessary with so superficially plasnc, yet at 
bottom so resistant, a material as the hvmg human bemg. 


F 
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THE FREUDIANS AND PSYCHO-ANALYSIS 

In the present century, a revolution has taken place in the 
science of psychology at least as profound as that which has 
been brought about m physiology, by the discovery of the 
//unctions of the endocrine glands, and of the parts played by 
them in the workings of the sympathetic nervous system, 
and consequently m the “ unconscious ” harmomzation of the 
work of the miUions of individual hvmg umts of which our 
body is composed The man who has contributed most to 
the psychologic revolution is the Austrian physician, Sigmmid 
Freud The debt which science must ever owe to lum is no 
less than it must ever owe to Charles Darwin To Freud, 
more than to anyone else, is due the credit for making of 
psychology a science recogmzably apphcable to the everyday 
life of man as a member of society — that is of civilized man 
Fortunately for the expression of his originality, though un- 
fortunately for the ultimate validity of many of his utterances, 
Freud was not a professional student or professor of plnloso- 
phy or psychology, but a practismg doctor, concerned with 
the problems presented by diseased individuals Therefore 
he was comparatively unfamiliar with the thought/and con- 
clusions of those hundreds of the greatest minds of which we 
have histone knowledge, that have been devote'd to the study 
and analysis of the human soul. Inevitably, the conclusions of 
a man, however great his nauve equipment, however great 
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(C 

Jus individual experience, thus unacquainted with what we 
nuy call the psychological soaal heritage of the race, must be 
to some extent banal and, to- the more academically instructed, 
almost schoolboyish m their amateurishness So novel and 
yet so obviously m accordance with fact and everyday expen- 
ence were his main theses, however, that not unnaturally he 
quickly won the ear of a very large and cultivated pubhc 
tired of the sterihty and formality of nmeteenth-century 
psychology. The danger, as in all such cases, was that the 
public would swallo w holus bolus not only the new truths 
winch he revealed, but also the new fallacies tentatively ad- 
vanced as illustrative or demonstrative of them That is 
exactly what has happened , and it is hard to say whether, so 
far, more harm or good to social well-being has resulted from 
the widespread enlistment of the half-educated inteUigehtsia 
under the Freudian banner 

At the very end of his autobiography, Freud writes ; 
“ Looking back over the patch-work of my life’s labours, I 
can say that I have made many beginnings and thrown out 
many suggestions Something will come of them in the 
future But I cannot tell myself whether it will be much or 
little ” It would be impossible to sum up more modestly 
yet truly Freud’s contribunon to psychologic science and to 
mental medicine In the face of so reasonable a claim, it 
seems a little less than gracious unkindly to cnticize sug- 
gestions, theones, and arguments winch the author himself is 
finally content to regard as tentative At the same time, one 
cannot ri^d his books without Being again and agam irntated 
almost to exasperauon Freud, let it be reiterated, has ren- 
dered so gredt a service to psychology, domg, perhaps, more 
than any other man has done to make it dynamic and 
physiologic, that the sympathetic reader is embarrassed to 
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find SO much loose reasonmg, so much begging of the 
question 

Perhaps the greatest thing that Freud has done is to compel 
us to take a much wider view of psychic life than the academ- 
icals were used to take It now seems obvious that, below 
the level of awareness, there is constantly occurring within us 
a sequence of immaterial events fundamentally of the same 
kind as those of which we are conscious Even conscious 
thoughts do not arise out of nothing ; and, in tracmg back 
their causative precedents, we soon find ourselves groping in 
the unconscious Indeed, it evidently is not essential that 
psychic happenings shall ever come within the purview of 
conscious attention at all. It is by his insistence on the magm- 
tude of tills great uncharted land of the mind that Freud has 
made us so largely his debtors 

It IS not easy to explain in a few words the Freudian doc- 
trine The difficulty is increased when the expositor is, him- 
self, highly critical of the validity of many of the articles of 
the Freudian religion. Those who wish to study the matter 
seriously should read the works of Freud lumself, most of 
which have been excellently translated Any who cannot 
afford the time and money that such first-hand study would 
involve have at their disposal several admirable handbooks 
published at small price and written by accomplished sym- 
pathisers with the psycho-analytic creed. Two of these may 
be mentioned, both excellent : Psycho-analysis and its 
Dcrivanves,” by Dr Cnchton-Miller, in the Home Umver- 
sity Library, and “ Psycho-analysis for Normal Fcfplc,” by 
the Pnncipal of the Wychwood School, Oxford, Miss 
Geraldine Coster, published by the Oxford University Press 
Either of these books can be bought for half-a-crown. 

Here are summarized a few of the outstanding psychologic 
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assumpaons of Freud — a number of which, by the way, have 
no claim to be his personal discovencs Many an old doctrme 
re phrased — especially if new words are mvented — appears and 
sounds, to the unimaated, as a revolutionary novelty. To 
most people, Freud’s name is associated chiefly with two 
thmgs , one a doctrme, the other a therapeutic practice The 
essence of tins doctrine is that sex impulses play an altogether 
larger part in human hfe thanTias hitherto been allowed or 
even suspected — constituting, indeed, the essential factor m 
all those neuro-psychic aberranons known as neurasthema 
and the neuroses. therapeunc practice is. of course, that 
known as psycho-analysis. One of Freud’s disciples. Dr 
Ferenczi, m his introduction to Freud’s autobiography, ex- 
presses the hope that it “ will assist in dissipating an erroneous 
belief prevalent in certain circles It appears that the general 
pubhc have a tendency to confound Freud’s teaclungs with the 
subject of sex . . . faithful students will never arrive at such 
fallacious deductions ” Yet a reader of Freud’s own words 
might be excused should he incur such censure Here is a 
relevant quotation 

“ I now learned from my rapidly-mcreasing experience,” 
he writes, “ that it was not any form of emotional excitation 
that was m action behmd the phenomena of the neuroses, but 
regularly one of a sexual nature It was easy to estabhsh the 
fact that anxiety-neuroses and neurasthema have each a 
different abnormahty of sexual hfe as its correspondmg 
aetiological factor. Even the war-neuroses are examples of 
narcissist^*,’ m which the subject’s libido is attached to his 
own ego, instead of to an object ” 

One allows, of course, that the Freudian school has extended 
the sigmficance of the term “ sex ” so that it can be made to 
include nearly all psychic causes and all human motives But 
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that this elasaaty of definition is employed largely for dialec- 
tic purposes — the psycho-analyst's personal use of terms bemg 
not so very unlike that of the rest of us — ^is again and agam 
illustrated m Freud’s writings. 

“ Childhood was looked upon as innocent and free from 
the lusts of sex, and the fight with the demon of sensuality 
was not thought to begin until the troubled age of puberty 
Psycho-analysis asserts that the sexual function starts at the 
beginnmg of life . . . Under pressure of the techmcal pro- 
cedure which I used at chat time, the majonty of my patterns 
reproduced from their childhood scenes m which they were 
sexually seduced by some grown-up person.” And so on, 
and so forth 

As bearmg on the mexpediency of the practice of psycho- 
analysis by non-professional men and women, it may be men- 
tioned that Freud eventually came to the conclusion that these 
" scenes of seduction were only phantasies which my patients 
had made up, or I myself had perhaps forced upon them.” 

Many yean ago, a friend of the present writer discussed with 
a digmtary of the Church of England the difficulties that con- 
fronted an intelhgent modem man wishing to jom m the 
service of that church by reason of agreement with its ultim- 
ate philosophic basis broadly mtcrpreted, yet unable to accept 
the formal dogmas subscnption to which was ofFiaally 
regarded as essential ” Of course,” the archdeacon rephed, 
“ no mtelligent man could possibly assent to the official 
church formulae apd articles, if he took them as having the 
meanmg that th^ir words suggest to the average^inember 
of the public ^yThere is no need to shout your highly in- 
telleaualized convicnons to a lot of simple people whose 
ramds are almost immobile. Many a time I’ve said to 
Hensley Henson : ‘ You do a lot of harm by exposing all your 
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thoughts to your ignorant audiences — ^however honestly you 
may have arrived at them. In a couple of years you will have 
moved on and will realize the temporarmess and fallaaousness 
of your conclusions ; but your audiences will have taken 
what you said from the pulpit as pronouncements of absolute 
and unalterable truth 

Well, that is pretty much what has happened to Freud and 
the Freudians. Illustrative of the limited sphere of human 
experience whereby Freud checked his imaginative specula- 
tions and expression, a passage may be quoted from one of his 
recent essays Referung to his patieqfS^ at the time of his 
carher pronouncements, he says : X^'Almost all my female 
patients told me that they had been seduced by their fathers *’ 
Need we wonder that so many of his theories (accepted by 
his followers as inspired truths) are, to put it mildly, hmited 
in their apphcability. Incidentally, every experienced doctor, 
knowing how suggestible are the majority of his patients, can 
but suspect that unconsciously such confessions were in many 
instances put into the minds of Freud’s subjects by the eager 
and enthusiastic analyst himself 

As the subject matter with which the psycho-analysts 
speaaUy deal is, or purports to be, derived from those 
regions of the mmd wluch consciousness does not recogmze, 
some means must be found by which it can be brought into 
the light. Such means are held by the Freudian school to 
exist in dreams, as well as in the “ spontaneous ” assoaation of 
apparenfly unrelated ideas and images The interpretation 
of drean s is perhaps the more important, and certainly the 
more spectacular of these methods 

Every onS of us spends about a third of his hfe asleep, yet 
we do not even know with certamty what parts of us cease to 
function when we sleep Below the level of consciousness 
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our bodily machine is evidently still at work, we breathe, our 
hearts beat, our blood circulates just as when we are awake 
For eight hours out of the twenty-four, our “ real ” hves pass 
out of our consciousness, and we slip mto an “ unreal " 
world m which the matenal limitations of space and time arc 
obhtcrated, and we move with the freedom of disembodied 
spints. Our ancestors beheved, indeed, that our dreams are 
actual adventures of our souls, experienced whilst our bodies 
are in a state of temporary death , and many medieval tales 
centre round these adventures. 

When we are asleep, the ordinary sights and sounds and 
smells of the world for the most part cease to impress us Yet 
we can feel and be conscious of all the emotional thrills of 
waking life In our dreams, we may experience the agonies 
of fear, the voluptuous frenzies of prinamve love, the atsthetic 
enjoyment of beauty, the embarrassment of conflicts between 
convention and personal lapse. The one normal emotion 
that rarely figures in dreams is that of curmsity 

It IS certain that the form and substance of a dream are 
not causeless A dream does not come, ready-made, out of 
the void It only puts together and dramatizes thoughts, 
incidents and feelings, already existent in the mmd of the 
dreamer It is the way in which these things are put together, 
the particular shapes assumed, that gives dreams their peculiar 
meamng and interest The Freudian view is that dreams are 
the mamfestations of the more basic, less conventional, ele- 
ments of our personality taking the opportunity to assert 
themselves whilst the repressing controller of our. waking 
thoughts IS off duty 

When we arc asleep a whole army of images and assoaations 
out of our past historj' pass leisurely across the field of our 
consaousness — images which, when we are awake, would 
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quickly be brushed aside as having no relevance to the matter 
on which our attention is concentrated. Thus it is that in 
dreams we often “ remember ” events, objects and people 
that we have never consciously come into contact with before. 
Many “ prophcuc ” dreams can be explamcd m the same way. 

Even when we are awake, we are not at the time consaous 
of a nthe of the impressions constantly being made on our 
mind , yet these have their life within us, influencing our 
thoughts and acts without our knowing of their existence 
Often, we have thus put away m our sub-consciousness such 
a coUecuon of data as would enable anyone who could put 
two and two together to make a pretty shrewd guess at what 
IS going to happen In our dreams, some of these data — 
these stored-up facts and experiences — show themselves ; 
and the logical “ prophecy ” is visualized 

Then, again, in dreams, all sorts of inherited ancestral and 
racial memories may come to the surface and symbohcally 
express themselves It is possible that here we have the 
explananon of those queer floating or gliding dreams which 
all of us have repeatedly experienced in our youth 
The history of these dreams may go back to times when our 
animal predecessors moved somewhat after this fashion 
through the water m which they lived 
The emotional tone of a dream is often set by the prevalent 
emotional state of the dreamer in his recent waking hours If 
he is worried and anxious, and fears are constanfly at the back 
of his mmd, his dreams arc likely to be charged with fear , 
and often take forms associated in his mmd with fear — not 
necessarily resembhng the form of his real-hfe anxieties 
The possiWe sigmficancc of dreams has always offered a 
problem to speculanve man. Behevmg — as we, by our 
very nature do — m the relational sequence of things, we can- 
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not accept the idea that the contents of our dreams are entirely 
fortuitous. Both the mcomes of chajlatans and the theories 
of philosophers have been based on ill or well-founded claims 
to interpret dreams and to establish relation between them and 
dayhght human happemngs and aspirations. It is, indeed, for 
most of us impossible to think that there is not some reason 
for our dreams taking the shapes they severally have taken ; 
and most of us who senously reflect on these things must 
again and again have recogmzed a correspondence between 
the emotional effect of our dreams and the emotions domin- 
ating us in our immediately preceding wakmg hours. 

Whilst It IS true that a very large proportion of our dreams 
are almost inflamed widi emotion, nearly as many are merely 
episodic and are associated with little more emotion than 
accompanies the wakmg state of being mildly mterested 
Incidents uncommonly like those which we encounter twenty 
times a day occur to our dreaming fancies, just as they do in 
our simpler day dreams such as form the basis of the creanons 
of every imaginanve wnter or pamter In our workaday 
hfe, owmg to the alertness of our senses and the constant im- 
pact on our imnds of direct sensory impressions, we nonn- 
ally almost automatically check our fancies by weighmg them 
against what is for us reality When our eyes are closed and 
our senses are sleeping, we have no such realistic scales to help 
us. The number of thmgs m which most of us are “ mildly 
mterested ” is almost infinite ; and to those dreams that are 
made up of imaginary incidents of this kind we need attach 
no particular importance. They are likely to tell us little more 
about ourselves than do our ordinary conscious day-time 
thoughts Those dreams that are marked b)^ pronounced 
emotional effect, however, have more speafic sigruficance. 
It seems beyond doubt that m many cases they do directly 
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or symbolically correspond, with, or give partial expression to, 
deep down wishes or dreads which, when we are awake, and the 
higher controlling faculnes of our psychic hierarchy arc func- 
noning, are unable, through conscious repression more than 
unconscious repression, that we call forgetfulness, to make us 
truly aware of them. There is, moreover, some reason for 
inferring that when we are asleep or “ half asleep ” there are 
pcnods when only the most lately acquired (what we call the 
highest) faculties of our mmds are truly resting, the simpler 
and more prirmtive psychic faculties being more or less acnve 
the while A large number of our dreams have very htde 
verbal content, bemg almost entirely pictorial Pictorial 
art makes its greatest appeal to our emotions when it 
IS most effectively symbolic On this probability a great 
many Freudian dogmas are based The basis is probably 
sound, but the interpretation of the symbols is not so obvious 
and simple as most of the psycho-analysts seem to have per- 
suaded themselves, and would have us beheve, it to be 
The psycho-analysts assume that, in dreaming, thoughts, 
fears and desires, kept in hiding during the day, come to the 
surface and assert themselves. Their “ analysis ” of the 
dream consists m the liberation of the true content from the 
symbol or image in which it has been dressed — a process 
which lends itself to much error and not a little deception, 
sometime conscious, more often unconscious, on the parts 
of the analyser and of the analysed 

The psycho-analysts are probably right m assummg that 
dream images are often to be interpreted as symbols and 
metaphors , but it is hard to understand why everyday objects 
should, when they appear in dreams, have a significance so 
diflerent from their daylight meanmgs as the Freudians allege. 
Dorsey, m his book • “ Why we behave like Human Beings,” 
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compares the psycho-analyst’s conception of the Uncon- 
scious to “ a magician’s cave, where by psycho-analysis one 
can discover anything one puts mto it.” 

Here are a few characterisac examples of the symbolism of 
dreams as psycho-analytically mterpreccd. They are quoted 
verbatim from Freud’s own Introductory lectures on psycho- 
analy^s : 

“ The male genital organ is symbolically represented in 
dreams in many different ways, with most of which the 
common idea underlying die comparison is easily apparent. 
In the first place the sacred number three is symbohe of the 
whole male gemtaha Its more conspicuous and to both 
sexes more interesting part, the penis, is symbohzed primarily 
by objects which resemble it m form, bemg long and upstand- 
ing, such as sticks, umbrellas, poles, trees and the like , also 
by objects which, like the thing symbolized, have the property 
of penetrating, and consequently of injuring, the body — that 
is to say, pointed weapons of all sorts , kmves, daggers, lances, 
sabres , fire-arms arc similarly used guns, pistols and revol- 
vers, these last bemg a very appropriate symbol on account 
of their shape In the anxiety dreams of young girls, pursuit 
by a man armed with a kmfe or rifle plays a great part This 
is perhaps the most frequently recurring dream symbol , you 
can now easily translate it for yourselves The substituaon 
of the male organ by objects through winch water flows is 
again easily comprehensive , taps, watermg-cans or sprmgs , 
and by other objects which are capable of elongation such as 
pulley lamps, pencils winch shde m and out of a sheath, and 
so on Pencils, pen-holders, nail-files, hammers and other 
implements are undoubtedly male sexual symbols, based on 
an idea of the male organ which is equally easily perceived. 
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“ The female gemtalia arc symbohcally represented by all 
such objects as share with them the property of cnclosmg a 
space or are capable of actmg as receptacles . such a§ pits, 
hollows and caves, and also jars and botdes, and boxes of all 
sorts and sizes, chests, pockets, coffers, and so forth Ships, 
too, come into this category Many symbols refer rather to 
the uterus than to the other gemtal organs thus cupboards, 
stoves and, above all, rooms Room symbolism here Imks up 
with that of houses, whilst doors and gates represent the 
genital opening Moreover, material of different kinds is a 
symbol of woman — wood, paper, and objects made of these, 
such as tables and books From the ammal world, snails and 
mussels at any rate must be cited as unmistakable female 
symbols , of die parts of the body, the mouth as a representa- 
tion of the genital openmg and, amongst buildings, churches 
and chapels are symbols of a woman You sec that all these 
symbols are not equally easy to understand ” 

In one of his books, “ Die Traumdeutung,” Freud writes 
(the translation is from Wohlgemuth’s “ Critical cxammation 
of Psycho-analysis ”). “ The smooth walls over winch in 

dreams one chmbs, the fronts of houses which one descends — 
frequently with terror — correspond to erect human bodies, 
and repeat in the dream probably the reminiscence of the htdc 
child climbing up parents or guardians The ‘ smooth ’ walls 
arc men ; on the projections of the houses one generally holds 
fast in die dream fright — tables, laid tables, and planks, are 
also women, probably on account of the antithesis, which 
abolishes here the roundness of the body. ‘ Wood ’ appears 
in general, according to its Imgmstic relations, representaave 
of the female material (matter) The name of rhe island 
Madeira sigmfies in Portugese ‘ wood ’ Smee ‘ table and 
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bed ’ make up matnmony, we find that m the dream fre- 
quently the former is put for the latter, and as far as it is poss- 
ible, the sexual ideation-complex is transposed to the eating 
complex As to articles of dress, the hat of a woman is fre- 
quently and with certamty to be interpreted as gcmtals, 
namely those of a man. In the dreams of males one finds 
very frequently the necktie is the symbol of the perns, prob- 
ably not for the reason that it hangs down and is characteristic 
of the man, but because one is able to choose them to one’s 
liking, a liberty which with references to the original by the 
symbol is not admitted by nature Persons who use these 
symbols in their dreams are in waking life very extravagant 
with their ties and possess regular collections of them ” 

The fact that, even m highly cultivated circles, Freudiamsm 
has secured and mamtamed so established a position, m spite 
of such ludicrous and factually baseless rubbish as this, consti- 
tutes pnina facte evidence that there are real and new truths at 
the bottom of the New Psychology Something more than 
fundamental truths, however, arc needed if a doctrine is to 
have practical applicability and value in mental therapy — 
that IS in the treatment of psychic ills. One may well feel 
sceptically inquisitive as to the true nature of the operative 
psycho-therapeutic agent in a course of treatment that involves 
hundreds of hours of intimate personal contact with another 
individual 

In one of liis Goulstoman lectures. Dr Bernard Hart says 
that “ a lengthy investigation of a patient’s mind means that 
one IS no longer examining at the end of the mvestigation the 
object which one set out to observe, but an object which has 
progressively altered durmg the course of the Investigauons, 
and altered m a way which may have been largely determined 
by the investigation itself This was the circumstance which 
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Vitiated absolutely and completely the pamstakmg conclusions 
drawn by Charcot and his school from the phenomena ob- 
served m the trained hysterics of the Salpetnere ” : and, as 
Dr. Cnchton-Miller comments, “ when we recall the essential 
features of the transference neurosis, the dehcate duty imposed 
on the analyst of dissolvmg the transference, and the ‘ attempts 
to direct the patient’s thought-processes,’ we must admit that 
such an alteration m the paaent’s mmd may well be attribut- 
able to the treatment itself” It is part of the claim of the 
professional psycho-analyst that “ suggestion ” must not be 
allowed to mtrude. Anything of the nature of hypnotism is 
taboo. All that the patient says must be entirely spontaneous, 
automatic , but can we regard a father confessor, to whom 
the mere dnvmg of a post mto a hole in the ground symbohzes 
the act of coition, as other than a psychologic agent-provoca- 
teur ! Most of US run up and down stairs a dozen times a 
day Why, when such an incident figures m our dreams, 
are we to assume that it symbohzes a relatively mfrequent 
event m our hves ? People who cannot be accused of any 
sort of sex repression dream about going upstairs quite as often 
as do the most virgmal The use of Occam’s razor seems 
mdicated here. Is it not quite obvious that the symbohe 
interpretations of the psycho-analyst are dependent almost 
entirely on the mental make-up of the mdividual analyst, 
and on the dogmas of his creed » 

The wntmgs of some of even the most intclhgent of con- 
temporary Freudians contam passages that it is hard to believe 
not to have been stolen from some parodist m the IVeiv 
Yorker. “ The ultimate situation from which the wish to 
own arises is^iat of the infant at the breast — sweets are craved 
instead of the breast because the person who gives them re- 
mains undamaged by the loss Faeces, money and mechan- 
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ical toys are fevenshly sought instead of the penis, because 
these, if broken or ruined, can be thrown away and easily 
replaced. The anal fixations represented in love of matenal 
possessions are tlius strongly reinforced by displacement from 
the breast and the penis.” 

Sex, without any particular “ concealment,” is, as nught 
be expected, a fairly frequent element of dreams , but tliat 
lends very little support to the contention that every 
emononal experience and every dramaazation of it are really 
sexual 

There are, after all, other impulses and emotions equally 
fundamental Moreover, very similar dreams mean very 
different thmgs to different people The form they take is 
largely a matter of personal experience and personal associa- 
tion No two people have memories alike , and each will 
dress Ins dreams from his own personal wardrobe 

Freud is a great man , most of Ins noimnal disciples are not 
so great He honestly and sensibly, m the hght of further 
experience and further reflection, has repudiated or abandoned 
many of his earlier conclusions, but it is one of his weaknesses 
as a scientific pubhcist that, in his propaganda, he has faded 
to make clear the distinction between his uiferential guesses 
and Ins logically deduced conclusions And so wc find to- 
day promuient apostles of the psycho-analync creed stdl 
muttering the long since rejected convictions of Fieud, as 
though they had the authoritative finahty of Smamc utter- 
ances 

More wdl be said about Psycho-analysis, its uses and 
dangers, in the chapter concerned with the treatment of 
the neuroses 
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RATIONALIZATION AND DISSOCIATION 

As has been already pointed out — and, as must, indeed, be 
obvious to every reflective person from individual expcnencc 
— situations are constantly ansmg m deahng with which we 
are impelled by inborn impulses urgmg us in different, often 
opposed, directions. Among ammals with more simple 
mental equipment than that of man, truly healthy individuals 
are so instinctively inclined that in most of the situaaons m 
which they find themselves one urge sufficiently preponder- 
ates over another to induce dcfimte immediate responsive 
acnony"ln a state of unliumamzed nature delay and hesitation 
generally spell disaster to the individual. Take a simple 
instance. A rabbit in the face of danger has two alternaave 
mstmctive reactions One is to rely on its speed and to run 
for Its life, hoping it may reach its hole in time , the other is 
to remam motionless and so escape notice Each course of 
action is on occasion conducive to survival A rabbit possess- 
ing a less well-defined faculty of ehminative “ choice ” 
will, as It were, hesitate between the two courses , and, whilst 
not makmg use of its capacity for speed, will he doggo but, 
at the same time, will lose the protective value of this reacnon 
by the makmg of numerous ineffective movements and 
tremors m obedience to the impulse to run to its home. 
Such a rabbit will stand small chance of survival It may 
be presumed tliat the rabbit’s hesitation is due not to any 
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conscious weighing up of probabihties and prospects but to 
a native instincuve inadequacy. 

As his brain structure would suggest, the reflective, critical 
and dehberately hesitaniig faculty m man is comparatively 
highly developed. His decisions and the reasons for them 
arc much more consciously pur^sive In mdividuals best 
mentally eqmpped, instinctive trends arc usually somewhat 
indefimte and relatively weak A man with no more reflec- 
tive mtellect than a rabbit would, if uncared for by his fellows, 
die in a week Adult human beings have nO mstincts corres- 
pondmg with tliose of the butterfly which presumably with- 
out conscious knowledge, lays its eggs on the plant on which 
alone the caterpillars which emerge from those eggs feed. 
He is dependent on his primal urges for all his motive force 
just the same. Moreover, he sometimes on the basis of weak 
mbom instmcts, sometimes regardless of them, develops habits 
that may be regarded almost as mdividually acquired instmcts, 
furnished with emotional affects, habits with occasionally 
almost overwhelming potency in determimiig conduct 
Oliver Wendell Holmes gave a good defimtion of habit when 
he characterized it as “ a labour-savmg invention which 
enables man to get along with less fuel ” But he regarded 
the formation of habits, or, at all events, servitude to habits, 
as something of which the young should beware Habit is 
too often liable to coincide with “ action m present circum- 
stances from past motives.” 

It IS well constantly to bear in mind that the essential mark 
of health, whether psychic or physical (not that m fact the 
two can thus be separated) is mtegnty, a harmomzed and 
luufied mdividuahty The normal, healthy ww of deahng 
with conflicting impulses, whether elemental or complex, is 
to bring them both, either together or separately, on to the 
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screen of consciousness, and with the eye of introspection to 
judge the value and Ae pracncabihty of their respective 
expressions in action ; and then to arrange either some sort 
of compromise, or the dehberate handmg of authonty to one 
or other of the claimants to proceed The great thing is to 
know what one is about, and to reahze that one cannot have 
both the lettuce and the penny which it costs properly 
integrated personahty possesses a character, and has a fairly 
well defined scale of personal valuej/ By the use of this scale, 
decision is simplified , for, nearly always, one or the other of 
two alternative courses of action better fits in with our master 
desires and aspirations — with our “ standards.” In spite of 
our frequent errors of judgment, it is m this way that the 
healthy among us make a reasonable success of our lives. 

Men and women with more slack or less competent instru- 
ments of self-government are apt to deal with their mental 
conflicts in other and less saosfactory ways, even though they 
may be fully conscious of each of the divergent motives or 
urges and of their bases. One of the coinmonest_ijiethQds 
of solution is to br mg m Rr~ 3pSation_a_ strange ^fensive 
faculty we have, called ratiqnahzation , that is, furnishing m 
aCIioh with a reasoned and outwardly reasonable or plausible 
motive in substitunon for the true one , This process of 
rationalization is far f rom being entirely consciou s Twe’olfen 
do^ not know that we are rationaliz mg — we “ deceive our^ 
seli^” The conflict is got rid ofoy introducmg an element 
of unreality that enables us to preserve our pri de and o ursense 
oFbalSice and i ntegrity, howeveFob^us the c onflict may 
co nEmue to~a^ear to outsiders ft is quite likely that the 
5Jonconfor;^ist piety of Charles Peace was as genume and 
smcerc a part of himself as was his taste in violms, or his hobby 
for mght-time burglaries. We need not doubt the genuine- 
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ness of the domestic altrtusm or the professed spiritual aspira- 
tion of the swmdhng company promoter, or, if it comes to 
that, of the average business man. Significant phrases are to 
be found in nearly every public speech, in nearly every news- 
paper article, and in many an overheard conversation. 
“ Religion IS one thing, busmess is another ” “A corpora- 
tion has no soul ’’ “ They would only waste the money if I 
gave It to them ” “ If they were given decent houses they 
would soon reproduce the slums they came from ” “ It is 

so much better for the children to be at boarding school, 
although, of course, we hate parting with them ” “ The 
fox would only die out if we didn’t hunt him ” The 
essence of this method of dealmg with complexes is so to 
modify the appearance of one of the rival complexes that it 
no longer conflicts with the predominant desires or aims of 
the personality By the exercise of this unwndid tech nique, 
individual sanity is usually not seriously disturbed. 

Anoth er method of treating conflicts, far more personally 
dangerous is that of isolation or dissociation We (and the 
dimculty of defining the true meanmg of tins word “ we ” 
must be recognized) may, with more or less success, kee^the 
divergent impulses segregated, so that they never are brought 
face to face In extreme cases, this dissociation may attain 
to a degree almost ludicrous to the normal observer. Our 
mental hospitals are full of examples Thus, we find a mental 
patient happily engaged in emptying bedroom slops, whilst 
convinced that he is Napoleon or some other commander of 
peoples or of vast armies Here we have some part of the 
explanation of what are called delusions. A delusion, to quote 
Bernard Hart’s definmon, is “ a false belief whichs’c impervious 
to the most complete logical demonstration of its impossi- 
bility, and IS unshaken by the presence of incompaable or 
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obviously contradictory facts ” Hart goes on to quote the 
instance of a mental patient who behevcs that he is a king. 
“He IS, perhaps, well acquamtcd with the past history of 
himself and his famdy, but it never occurs to him that the 
facts contamed therem are mcompatible with the bchef that 
he IS of royal birth He may assure us that he is ommpotent 
and capable of creating a new umverse, and yet the next 
moment he may ask plaintively to be allowed to leave the 
asylum, or beg for a small quantity of tobacco The tissue 
of contradictions seems at first sight inexphcable and incom- 
prehensible, but the key to the riddle is clear as soon as we 
realize that the patient’s mind is in a state of dissociation . . 
The patient beheves that he is the king, and he is also aware 
of facts which totally contradict that belief , but, although 
both these things exist together in his mind, they are not 
allowed to come into contact, and each is impervious to the 
significance of the other They pursue their course in logic- 
tight compartments, as it were, separated by barriers through 
wluch no connecting thought or reasoning is permitted to 

tf 

pass 

Those who have read Robert Louis Stevenson’s uncanny 
story. Dr Jckyll and Mr Hyde, will remember how dissimilar 
and how detached were the two pcrsonahties alternately 
manifested by one and the same individual 

Dreaming presents a phenomenon resembhng m many 
ways that of true double personality Our consaous hfe 
during dreams is sometimes quite as vivid, and m a sense quite 
as actual, as what we call our real life In the dream, we may 
have little or no memory of our workaday existence, and 
aften when /he dream is over we can remember but the 
vaguest fragments of its mcidents, or of the part we played 
in them Somnambuhsm is but an extension of this 
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dissocutc dream-life ; and the phenomenon of multiple 
personahtws during waking hours is but a further devdop- 
ment of this alternation of consaousness. 

It IS mterestmg to speculate as to the existence of corres- 
ponding dissociation of personahty m ammals other than 
man. It is certam that throughout the ammal kmgdom there 
IS observable a strange, probably automatic, adaptation of 
consciousness — or, at any rate, of psychic activity — to the 
needs of the moment. Generally, the idea or the impulse 
which would appropriately be dominant m one situation is, 
m another situation, not only over-ruled by an impulse more 
apt, but IS suppressed altogether Otherwise, failure would 
constantly result from hesitation — from an over-meticulous 
weighing of conflicting “ desires ” 

Take, for instance, those creatures which, like the frog, are 
alternately terrestrial and aquatic The presumption is that 
their memories and their consciousnesses alternate with almost 
as complete mutual exclusiveness as do the circumstances and 
needs of their existence 

It IS probably a fortunate thing for mankind that consistency 
has been almost everywhere looked upon as one of the chief 
characteristics of excellence The building-up of social ideal 
tends to promote the realization of that ideal But there is 
small philosophic sanction for assurmng that consistency is a 
part of inherent human nature 

Moreover, owing to the strength of convention, few of us 
are willing candidly to acknowledge even to ourselves our 
almost daily divagations from the standardized portrait which 
we have painted of our individuality and our character It 
IS extraordinarily difficult for anyone who has cultivated the 
habit of self-candour seriously to condemn the conduct of 
others. It was not only a good Christian but also a good 
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psychologist who, watching a cnminal being carted to 
the gallows, commented : “ There, but for the grace of 
God, go I.” 

Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde were, of course, fictional characters 
invented by their autlior ; but in real life there are plenty of 
histoncal examples httle less dramatic. In the Lancet, a few 
years ago. Dr Kigali described an interesting instance of such 
multiple personality that came under his notice. 

The patient was a woman thirty-seven years old, who had, 
some years previously, been charged with wntmg hbellous 
letters about herself and accusmg someone else of the offence. 
She was quite unaware that she had herself wntten these 
letters ; although, periodically, she suffered from “ lapses of 
consciousness ” during which, as she vaguely remembered 
afterwards, someone performed actions antagomstic to her. 
Often, at these times her clothmg was tom up, her jewellery 
thrown away, and her money destroyed “ out of mahee.” 
When she came under Dr Kigali’s care, he found that, “ under 
hypnosis, she would at once assume another personality, 
durmg which period her speech, expression, and whole 
demeanour would change m the most remarkable way." 
When what we may call her normal personality was upper- 
most “ she was a stnet Komaii Catholic with high ideals, and 
tried to live up to her prmaples ’’ Her alternate personality 
" was m conflict with society, and very antagomstic to her 
other-time strict rehgious hfe ’’ 

A comparable case is that of the Kev. Ansel Bourne, des- 
cribed by Professor William James, die American philosopher. 
Bourne, in the month of January, 1887, went to his bank and 
drew a simjpf money. He then disappeared. Two months 
later, a small shopkeeper, knoivn as Mr. A. J Brown, in a 
town hundreds of miles away, “ woke up in a fright and 
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called on the people of the house to tell him where he was 
He said that his name was Ansel Bourne, that he knew nothing 
of shopkeepmg, and that the last thing he remembered — it 
seemed only yesterday — was drawing some money from his 
bank ” 

For two months, this minister, having taken a httle shop 
and stocked it with stationery, sweets, and so on, had, without 
external comment or self-questiomng, played the role of 
a tradesman born and bred. Most practising doctors, in 
the course of their lives, have encountered examples of 
dissoaatc personality, with alternating consciousness, no 
whit less striking than that of Mr Ansel Bourne 

Although, from time to time, similar instances of marked 
“ dissociation of personality ” come to public notice, they 
are comparatively speaking, rare It should be noted that 
each of the two “ persons ” may be entirely rational, entirely 
logical, and may, to the inexperienced stranger, seem entirely 
sane 

Man, 111 his long evolutionary history, has passed through 
many stages When early man, or his immediate ancestors, 
lived partly in trees and partly in caves, a rapid instinctive 
change of mind and habit became an essential part of their 
daily lives 

That ability persists to-day. We can all of us change — we 
do all of us change — with but few exceptions, according to 
the needs and the circumstances of the moment, because the 
sub-conscious mind still holds, buned deep, the instincts of 
our forefathers Such changes are not, however, always 
brought about through our own so called reasoning faculties , 
often, they are the result of direct influences froijj the minds 
and personalities of others 

We all believe lots of things and do lots of things, not 
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because we have rationally considered them or because, after 
long and careful thought, we have become assured of their 
correctness and desirability We do them because we have 
been unconsciously influenced by other people. 

Man, like every other social or herd ammal, has the peculiar 
trait of being susceptible to suggestion Suggestion has been 
described as the direct conveyance of an idea or emotion to 
another person’s mind in such a way that it evades or by- 
passes his personal consciousness and his cnticism We are 
all of us suggestible, but we arc not all equally so Only 
occasionally do we see those violent, mass examples of the 
1 nfluence of suggestion that are provided when a crowd is 
seized with pamc or fury 

Then, what is called the herd instinct, the impelling force 
which governs the acts of a great many people every day of 
their lives, sweeps over everyone, breaking down those 
doubts, those oscillations of resolve, which play so big a 
part in inhibiting or checking action 
The prestige of the person or other source of the suggestion 
IS in these cases very relevant to its potency 

The physical appearance of a great orator or agitator, the 
dramatic recital of deeds of daring or of insufferable wrongs, 
abounding self-confidence in speech or manner, or the mere 
external trappings of glamorous uniform — all these thmgs 
help to increase the impressiveness of any suggestion that 
comes from that source 

Like most other herd animals, man has in his make-up 
varying degrees of two opposite, yet complementary, im- 
pulses — that of submission and that of leadership 

Those 111 whom the former is the most outstanding impulse 
are, ^ naturally enough, far more open to suggestion than are 
their more domineering and dominant neighbours, whether 
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^lt«iitredn^s. The unfortunate victim is himself all too 
painfully aware of the picture he presents and of the humilia- 
tion of his position To some extent consaously, but to a 
far larger extent unconsciously or half-consciously, he exag- 
gerates some trifhng and otherwise temporary physical dis- 
ability — such as loss of power m a limb, or an impeding pain 
in his head or abdomen, or m some joint He is not sham- 
ming , he genuinely beheves that his exaggerated physical 
disablement is orgamcally real Only thus can he establish 
' harmony within himself and justify to himself his inaction 
and ineffectiveness — his “ inferiority ” Fortunately, or un- 
fortunately, the sclf-convincing is raicly complete When 
It is, we arc usually face to face with a degree of mental 
aberration that brings the subject mto one of the classes dis- 
cussed 111 the part of this book which deals with the true 
psychoses 

Here, because he has expressed it so cleaily and concisely, I 
•Avould like to quote from Dr McDougall’s interesting and 
sensible book, “ The Energies of Men,” a relevant passage 
“ In very many cases it is possible to find evidence that the 
onset of definite symptoms of disorder was preceded by a 
period of conflict, a period durmg winch the personahty has 
confronted some difficulty, some problem, some situation 
calhng for a decisive resolution, without finding himself 
able to effect the required resolution unable to take action or 
to make a decision, he has continued to be impelled towards 
incompatible goals, has continued, however, obscurely to feel 
the attraction of possibihties that are mutually exclusive. 
Love or honour, ambition or duty, God or Mammon, success 
or self-respect, family or country , such pairs of terms sur'g'*'^, 
some of the great legitimate interests wluch, m many instances, 
owmg to an unfortunate conjunction of circumstances, can 
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be harmonized only with difficulty, if at all. And, on a 
lower plane, lust, f^, cupidity, greed, mahce vengeance, and 
vanity imply crude impulses that may mamtain a not unequal 
conflict with a man’s higher tendenaes A period of such 
conflict, preparatory to the onset of more definite symptoms 
of disorder is, perhaps, the invariable rule ” 

It needs but a slight extension of this process to initiate a 
true dissociation of the mind , a condition in which there are 
two almost equal organizations functioning within the same 
essential community , both governments have refused to 
observe the necessity of that compromise which is the very 
basis of all harmony , each of the rival powers is vicnm to an 
obsession, and the characteristic mark of an obsession is that 
compromise is out of the question The faculty for shrugging 
shoulders and recognizing the truth that we live m a con- 
ditioned world in which there is neither right nor wrong, 
but only wisdom and error, has disappeared, has become 
snowed under 

This process of “ dissociation,” however, is, as has been 
said, but a development of a phenomenon constantly 
mamfested daily by all of us, even the sanest Rarely, 
indeed, is all our mind engaged on one task or on the 
attainment of one end Take the typist who is at this 
moment taking down the words that I dictate , something 
more than automatic habit is called for that she may 
rapidly strike in succession the letters of the words I utter, 
yet I have not the least doubt that she is comcidently 
occupied in her mind with some more specially personal 
interest and purpose — the development of the play she is 
Jiflatljngj or the impression she has made on her to-day’s 
visitor, or the speculation as to how long it will be before I 
say “ that’s all we’ll do this evemng ” Her mind is to that 
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extent dissociate ; she is sane only because no one of these 
preoccupations of her mind will persist. At any moment, 
either one of these mterests, or some totally other interest, 
will occupy the whole of her attention The pendulum of 
her mind is swinging but a short way either side of the central 
pomt of ideal integration — of perfect integrity. 
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THE AGES OF LIFE 

There seenis to be a growing fear among parents that any 
psychic injury m childhood or infancy wdl mevitably react 
upon the child in later hfe, plunging him into neurosis or 
leaving him permanently maladjusted The bulk of evidence 
IS against this notion Spartan boys had a shocking up- 
brmgmg as far as psycluc injury went , they were turned out 
to fend for themselves at any early age, with no garment but 
a chiton, no food except what they were able to steal ; and if 
they were caught steahng they were beaten for not steahng 
more cleverly. Yet few of them seem to have developed 
neuroses. In the Elizabethan age cluldren, even the children 
of princes, were reared with a strmgency which would not 
be tolerated to-day ; but they grew mto adventurers and 
poets Even in the mneteeiith century, the snubbed, repressed 
miss from the schoolroom matured mto the redoubtable 
Victorian mamma. 

Neurotics, after all, form a small proportion of the adult 
population, and there is plenty of reason to suppose that good 
material is not easily spoiled by a few hard knocks. This is 
no argument for brmgmg up children carelessly or unkmdly ; 
gafii^atcrial deserves to be used to the greatest possible 
advJintage. But it should at least reassure those parents who 
creep about constantly asking tliemselves whether they have 
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been suflScicntly conscientious m their treatment of their 
young 

It 1$ almost impossible not to make mistakes in deahng with 
children, especially for those as closely bound to them as 
their parents, but a fundamental goodwill towards, and 
confidence m, the child will make up for some blunders, and 
the child himself must be prepared to correct the results of 
others as he grows 

No courageous child thinks of himself as a hot-house plant, 
and notwithstandmg the cgo-ideal and all the rest of it, 
children find out reasonably early that their parents are not 
infalhble This is a great encouragement to independence, 
as many adolescents demonstrate There seems to be no 
justification for regardmg the child as a blank book in which 
parents inscribe their mistakes in mdehble ink The child is 
somebody, a pronounced individual, from the moment of his 
birth (as any monthly nurse knows) and probably before that 

In the view of Freud, behaviour in later life depends upon 
the way in which the infant meets the early problems of 
human relationships No doubt in a sense this is true , no 
doubt any given baby will take a certain line about any given 
relationslup, and quite possibly he will take the same line in 
similar circumstances throughout life But it is at least 
arguable that he chose that line because he was that particular 
baby, and not because of some minor variant m the manner 
m which his mother offered him the breast or the nurse set 
about traimng him in regular habits If his choice of action 
IS a foolish one, and he perpetuates it as a pattern tluough life, 
qmte possibly he was a foohsh baby, and it may take con- 
siderable probmg and explanaaon to make him give up hij^ 
wrong courses in later life and adopt a more usefiJS approach 
to his difficulties 
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But the point is that he was not the common baby. Clearly 
aU babies must be subjected to minor psychic mjuncs , all 
of us, no doubt, have ample grounds for bemg a nuisance 
to soaety, and all thin gs considered it is probably remark- 
able that any of us have turned out as well as we have. Pos- 
sibly we should have been much improved by perfect hand- 
ling, and It is constructive to tlinik so because that offers a 
hope for the future But there is no reason for parents to 
despair because they feel they are falhng short of that stand- 
ard ; they will probably turn out a tolerable cinzen u^spite_ 
of themselves 

Freud and the Injant 

In Freud’s view, sexual hfe begms at or before birth, and 
the child IS his own first love He first becomes aware of 
certam “ erogenous zones ” m his own body, these being the 
bps, the gcmtal organs and the anus He derives pleasure 
from suckmg at the breast and tlus turns his attention to his 
mother, who becomes the second object of his young affec- 
tions, at first bemg regarded as a sort of projection of himself, 
and later as a possession At this stage he begins to resent 
and envy the father who comes between him and his sole 
possession of his mother, and m tlus way the so-called CEdipus 
situation arises, from a suggested resemblance to the legend 
in which CEdipus kills his fatlier and marries lus mother. 
Tlus explanation clearly will not fit the baby if she happens 
to be a girl, and has therefore been modified to suit her needs 
in terms of the Electra situation, Electra havmg dispatched 
her mother for kiUing her father. The infant girl havmg first 
I nvpji her mother, identifies herself with her , the mother 
then becomes her rival for her father’s love, and she dislikes 
her accordmgly. Her attitude to her mother is thus ambiva- 
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lent, she loves and hates her, and the amtude of the boy to 
the father is similar — he hates him, but all the same he would 
like to identify himself with him. 

All this excitement occurs m the first few years of hfe. 
After about the fourth year these sexual relationships become 
latent, and are not supposed to give rise to any more symptoms, 
until puberty 

Takmg mfantile sexuahty as a basic theory, Freud has been 
able to offer an explanation of many of the trends of child- 
hood and adolescence, as well as of the neuroses and psycho- 
neuroses of later life For in his view, the neurone patient 
tends to remam fixed at an mfantde level, the man who dreads 
marriage being held back by a mother-fixation, tlie hysteric 
seekmg to recreate the atmosphere of his early days when he 
was the centre of attennon, and the neurasthemc fatigued by 
a sense of guilt for auto-erooc sexual practices forbidden to 
him in infancy. 

Another conception wluch we owe to Freud is that of the 
super-ego or the ego-ideal This entity is constructed withm 
the mind by the child himself, out of his infantile conception 
of his parents as creatures akin to gods The super-ego is 
highly moral in an unreasonable way , it has been discussed 
more fully in the section on psycho-analysis To oblige the 
super-ego the censor is supposed to stand between the 
subconscious and the conscious mind The morals of the 
super-ego are relatively archaic, having been formed upon im- 
pressions received in infancy, and remaimng unchanged by 
cxpenence , and it enforces its morals as severely as a prude, 
paymg no regard to the opimons of the conscious mmd. 

Behaviour Problems m Childhood 

During childhood behaviour problems sometimes develop 
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m children who, for one reason or another, feel unable to meet 
the demands or bear the disadvantages of their lot. Com- 
mon disorders of this kmd are stealmg, lying, bedwetting, 
stammering, nail-bitmg, fear of the dark, aggression or undue 
timidity The importance of these disorders m the social life 
of the home is often very great Any determined child who 
indulges in tert^^ tantrums can disorgamze the hves of those 
about him, and generally, as his parents realize, sets out to 
achieve that purpose As a rule they fail to realize, however, 
that only a child who feels out of it is hkcly to seek attention 
in that particular way, and consequently they often treat the 
annoying symptom by punishing, snubbing, or otherwise 
humiliating a child whose confidence is already undermined. 
The same sequence of events often applies to stealing, lymg 
and bedwettmg 

All these problems deserve sympathetic rather than severe 
handling, and the increasing attendance at child guidance 
dimes indicates a growing interest m the duty of managmg 
the difficult cluld and bringing him to a serene and competent 
maturity. On the other hand, many children, as they grow 
older, overcome their difficulties without outside interference, 
though at the cost of much unnecessarv unhappiness for every- 
one concerned The advice of an experienced child psycholo- 
gist may prevent this by helping both child and parent to 
help each other better 

It is seldom necessary to enter into long explanations with 
the child , he can usually be approached over a senes of play- 
periods, during which he will often unconsciously show his 
resentments, and may work them off in phantasy. For 
f^xjmple, the boy who is jealous of his father, and thinks him 
a buBy, may take the opportumty of killing a father substitute 
in a game of soldiers , or a child with a more generahzed 
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antagonism to soacty may stage a mimaturc drama in which 
whole aties arc swept away by flood or overwhelmed by 
volcanos. These types of aggressive play are thought, by 
many cxpenenced child guidance workers, to rehcvc the 
child’s feelings, especially when they are conducted with 
the help and co-operation of a sympathetic adult While the 
child is getting his resentment out of his system in this 
amiable and harmless manner, and at the same nme being 
tactfully instructed in co-operative sentiments, the parent, 
with the help of the psychologist, is learmng to mterpret the 
causes of it, and to modify them where that is possible. 

Adolescence 

Dunng childhood physical, and presumably mental, health 
depend not only upon appropnate surroundings and nourish- 
ment, but upon a stable economy within the body The 
endocrine glands have been very popular for years now, and 
the more facts discovered about them the more important 
they seem to be This hierarchy of glands pour into the 
blood-stream secretions which are necessary to physical and 
mental health , the failure or overaction of one member of 
the series will affect the well-bemg of the patient in a distinct- 
ive way, and some of the conditions thus produced are dis- 
cussed at the end of the secnon on psychoses The action of 
various glands in the series is to some extent antagonistic, so 
that in health a balance has to be maintained in the blood 
stream between their secretions During childhood all the 
secretions are not present those produced by the reproductive 
organs, and probably some of the multitudinous pituitary 
secretions arc lacking , a balance, normal and healthy for that 
period of life, is maintained between the remaining’^Kreti^s 
durmg the early years 
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At puberty, however, the full adult complement of secre- 
aons IS released mto the bloodstream, and though this change 
occurs over a period of nme it causes a comparatively sudden 
disturbance of the balance which has existed oil then The 
endocnne glands throughout the body have to accommodate 
themselves to the new plan, some modifying some increasmg 
their secretions until a new balance is achieved , and the 
growmg child has to accommodate himself to the emooonal 
disturbances which this ebb and flow of mternal secretions 
excites m him 

He IS much tossed about at this time, for with the develop- 
ment of the reproducove organs he becomes mcrcasmgly 
aware of the sexual instinct within himself Rapid growth, 
clumsiness and a breakmg voice add to his embarrassment, 
and receive less sympathy than they deserve He often 
covers his lack of self-confidence with a boisterous manner 
and a hacking laugh wluch do little to endear him to his 
semors, and he comforts his need for self-assertion with re- 
markable clothes and too much hair oil. 

If he is the mtroverted type of boy he may become so shj^ 
as to be almost inaccessible, and it is not difficult to sec how 
physical and emotional disturbance at this time may precipi- 
tate a schizophrenic illness 

Girls are equally, if not more, affected Fortunately it is less 
common than it used to be for a girl to reach puberty without 
having been warned of the onset of the menses, but m any 
case their appearance is usually a cause of psychic disturbance 
and embarrassment for many months Frequently, too, the 
adolescent girl passes through a fat stage which causes her 
'^"tress Her growing breasts offend her modesty 
in a way which seems mexphcable to her elders, and she will 
take much unnecessary trouble to conceal them. She, too, 
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is aware, or half-aware of sexxial impidscs, and as a rule her 
educaaon has given her no help m expressing these gracefully 
or naturally. } Presumably the nineteenth century lessons in 
deportment taught a young woman to enter a room as though 
her soul was her own and her hands and feet belonged to herj 
Higher education has not yet achieved this happy result, 
though It has given the girl much that her predecessor lacked ; 
It seems mifortunate that traimiig m social poise should have 
slipped out of the curriculum, for there are few more valuable 
assets. 

In addition to this turmoil of the senses and physical growth 
dunng adolescence, Freud considers that many of the situa- 
tions of uifannlc sexuality are also re-awakened Society 
demands that the growing sexual instinct be restrained. If 
this rcstramt is to be successful the energy hberated by the 
instinct must be given some other outlet, either m the form of 
sport — vigorous games have always been the prerogative of 
adolescents — or some other activity, wluch may be intellect- 
ual or artistic If sublimation of the instinct along such lines 
fails, the growing child may adopt some form of homo- 
sexual love, a common enough tendency at this age 

Family ties are apt to become a burden durmg adolescence , 
It IS a time of rebellion and aggression As maturity is 
reached the normal course is for the young person to fall in 
love with someone of the opposite sex, or more often with a 
senes of them On the other hand family ties may prove too 
strong, and this normal breakmg-away may not occur 
The young man with a mother-fixatioii wiU find that no 
young woman comes up to the standard he regards his mother 
as mamtaming , or he may fall in love with a womaB,'Bis»y 
years his senior in an attempt to secure a mother and a lover 
rolled mto one The devoted daughter who will not leave 
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her father and mother is another example of a child who has 
not been able to grow out of psychological leading-strings. 
The praise which this behaviour unfortunately excites among 
the older friends of the family usually fixes the girl m her 
mistaken determination , and when her parents at last die she 
finds herself a middle-aged woman, out of a job, and 
emononally a deserted child 

Another psychological effect of adolescence, m Freud’s 
view, IS the resurrection of the CEdipus and Electra situations, 
which were first formed in infancy They find no outspoken 
expression, of course, but the growing boy suddenly feels that 
his father is intolerable, and there is no peace when they are 
both in the house ; the adolescent girl is at constant war with 
her mother and appears m danger of becoming a shrew. 

Whatever the explanation, these family upheavals com- 
monly do occur about this time, and persist until peace seems 
lost forever, any adjustment out of the question And then, 
after a few years, everything simmers down • the children 
have either gone out into the world to seek their fortunes, or 
liave become accepted adults among their peers The parents 
will tell you that so-and-so has developed more sense now, 
and the child will admit that the parents are less difficult than 
they used to be Presumably the endocrine secretions m the 
child have achieved a reasonable balance, or else experience 
has taught him to manage his complexes more comfortably ; 
or perhaps both have occurred But in any case it will be 
clear that not only the child but the parents have made 
adjustments , they have grown accustomed to the idea that 
they are living with a mature person mstead of a child How 
g-i-ady that accepunce of his maturity, had it been granted 
him, would have comforted and supported the adolescent in 
the throes of his growth. 
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Maturity and Marriage 

Someames the adjustment achieved at the end of normal 
adolescence breaks down agam when the young man or 
woman contemplates marnage Marriage appears to be less 
alarmmg to the participants if they plunge into it early and 
without too much scnous thought The longer they put it 
off the graver ir seems, and those who make most difficulty 
about It are often those who have left it so late that it seems 
probable that they have never really had any great taste for it 
Younger couples, especially if they are much of an age, often 
make a better showing than anyone supposed they would in 
the puzzling relationship, because they enter it before their 
opinions and habits are confirmed, and grow together 

This may make for a successful marriage, but it docs not 
necessanly make for two successful people, viewed as social 
products If the husband is the more dominant character the 
wife may be arrested at an almost adolescent level and go 
through life like a gentle lamb trotting at his heels , her own 
capacities never develop This is more likely to happen if 
the young man has never entirely outgrown the aggression of 
adolescence, and is rather limited in his own outlook. If, on 
the other hand, the woman is the dominant one, she may 
harness her husband’s initiative and commit him to a safe, 
unsatisfying groove for life. These gloomy results do not 
always follow, of course, and two keen and intelligent people 
who marry young have the chance of shanng an intelligent 
and mutually satisfying middle life and age , provided, of 
course, that their intelligence does not lead them in different 
directions so that they tire of each other’s society 

Those who make late marnages are nearly always faced 
with a difficult problem, because the chances are they have 
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consciously or unconsciously postponed marriage ior some 
reason, and they are therefore entering upon it m a state of 
doubt and conflict. They hesitate so long, and raise so many 
difficulties, real and imaginary, that their friends get tired of 
their havering and beg them to get on with it But they are 
right to hesitate because their difficulties arc really withm 
themselves, and until they can resolve them they are little 
hkely to make a success of such an intimate relationship as 
marriage 

These interior difficulties may be of various kmds. A clear- 
cut fear may be at the bottom of them, as m the case of 
the patient who thmks she may be about to perpetuate m- 
samty Young men sometimes fear impotence Or the 
reason for hesitation may be hidden from the patient himself, 
as in the case already mentioned of the man whose affections 
are fixed in primitive devotion to his mother and who soon 
begins to find fault with other women for falling short, as he 
thinks, of his ideal Another reason for the postponement of 
marriage is arrest of emononal development at the adolescent 
level of homosexual love, which should normally be transient. 

Or marnage may be delayed from sheer inability to find a 
mate. Young doctors and well-meaning fnends somenmes 
say to a neurotic woman patient “ Off you go, now, and get 
yourself a husband ' ” — a piece of advice as pointless as it is 
cruel. Many of these patients are well aware that marriage 
has seemed an important goal to them since childhood, but 
that they are unlikely to achieve it while women oumumber 
men Their only release is to be found m an occupanon 
which will act, to some extent, as a substitute. Those in 
whom the maternal instinct is strongly developed can usually 
satisfy It by some activity which mvolves the care of children, 
such as runmng a nursery school, or takmg a post as nursery 
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governess Hospital nursing provides an admirable outlet 
for the maternal mstinct, and someames opportunities for 
marnagc as well, and if it were only made a little less like 
drudgery and a little more like other occupations in the degree 
of freedom allowed, it would probably be one of the most 
crowded professions for women instead of one of the 
most neglected 

The patient with a neurosis will find great difficulty m 
facmg marriage, often coming to the brink half-a-dozen 
times, but hesitating to make the plunge His fear can 
sometimes be allayed by a simple discussion of his anxiety, 
and sometimes requires a more thorough investigation on the 
lines advocated by Ross 

After marriage, apart from the need for temperamental 
adjustment, problems of sexual function must be encountered 
and solved Advice from their doctor, if the husband or wife 
need it, will often save much uimcccssary anxiety If the 
women encounters difficulty jji her early experience of sexual 
mtercourse she may easily slip into a fear of it winch interferes 
with the whole progress of the marriage Nor is it easy for 
a husband and wife to reach a happy temperamental relation- 
ship with such a profound emotion^ disturbance at work. 
Very often the question of contraception also arises, and the 
method employed may be unsatisfactory because it gives 
ground for anxiety to either the husband or wife. Here 
again expert medical advice is valuable and is better sought 
early than late 

Mental disorders in relation to child-beanng are dicussed 
in the secnon on the psychoses Minor psychological disturb- 
ance is common during pregnancy Most women seem to 
enter a phase of mild depression at the beginnmg of preg- 
nancy, which lasts for about two months , after that they 
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cheer up and often feel better than at any other nme. Those 
who commonly suffer with migraine headaches at the men- 
strual period lose their attacks while they are carrymg the 
child and appreciate their freedom. 

The birth of the child is, of course, associated with strong 
manifestations of the maternal mstinct in normal women. 
The paternal instinct, which is usually accorded rather a 
secondary place, is probably much stronger than it is usually 
credited with being, and if the child is a girl the father may 
transfer so much of his affection ^her tliat the mother has 
grounds for bemg jealous of her daughter The reverse 
situation IS also common, of course, the man who has hitherto 
had the whole of his wi#^ attention, resenting her preoccupa- 
tion with the child These attitudes are rather immature ; the 
jealous partner is still expectmg to find a parent rather than 
a mate, and when the child is born, he or she feels rather 
like the baby who has been dethroned by a younger brother or 
sister. 

Some of the later responsibihties of the parent have already 
been discussed in relation to the adolescent 

The Clmactenc 

Just as the balance of the endocrine glands was disturbed at 
adolescence by the inclusion of new secretions from glands 
which had been hitherto inactive, so at the menopause the 
withdrawal of secretions from the bloodstream by the re- 
gression of the reproductive organs, throws the endocrine 
system out of balance for a time , and once more an emotional 
disturbance is apt to accompany the physical change The 
symptoms expenenced by women at the menopause are 
well known They are subject to waves of heat due to a 
sudden dilatation of all the surface blood vessels, to palpita- 
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tions of the heart, and to moods of depression which easily 
resolve into tears Often they sleep badly at this time and 
they remember past catastrophes with unnecessary realism. 
One patient said, “ I keep gomg over thmgs that haven’t 
worried me for years ” 

The symptoms usually come on round the age of f orty-fi ve 
in women, and gradually increase and fade agam durmg the 
course of the next year or two In men, symptoms of the 
chmactenc normally appear at about fift y-fiv e, and are milder 
than m women, a transient causeless depression often bemg 
the only sign 

More severe depressions may, of course occur at the chmac- 
teric , and there is often a recurrence of a previous psychosis 
at this age, or an increase in the symptoms of an existmg 
psychosis These conditions are discussed m the secaon on 
psychoses The ordmary menopausal symptoms arc usually 
distressmg to patients at the time, especially women. If 
they can acquire the necessary insight into their trouble and 
realise that their depression has a physical cause and will 
pass, they can usually tolerate it better But the difhculty is 
that we are so easily tncked by physical phenomena If we 
sec the world emotionally as an unpleasant place, it really is 
an unpleasant place for us, even though we realize intellectu- 
ally that It isjust as tolerable as it always was, no better and no 
worse But there is comfort, however vague, to be found in 
the thought that the gloomy appearance of thmgs will not 
last forever, and that it is coloured by a physical disturbance 
Patients who can master these facts can get a vicarious con- 
solauon from thinkmg what cheerful company~tIiey~w3r be 
m a year or two , but not everyone has the ability and valour 
to meet the situation m this way 

As at any other time of physical or emotional stress, old 
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complexes may be re-aenvated at the menopause, and some- 
times these are so trying to fnends and relations, that the 
patient is urged to go to a psycho-analyst and have herself — 
It is usually a woman — psychologically recondinoned. This 
IS not usually a wise step to take The patient over forty is a 
poor subject for the psycho-analyst because the accumulated 
matenal of the best part of a hfctime takes a long nme to 
analyse And it is difficult, in any case, to reconstruct a 
mental life which has been following defimte trends for forty 
years or more A more simple form of psychotherapy, aim- 
ing at reassurance and simple suggestion, is more suited to the 
needs of this kind of patient As in the case of the adolescent, 
time IS gomg to make a considerable difference in any case. 

Senescence 

It is probably natural for the old to deplore change, to close 
their eyes to new manners, and to remember their youth m a 
golden light In some, these common changes are exagger- 
ated and progress to the state called se£qn^childhood The 
old man becomes unduly tedious m remimscence and tells 
the same dull story at length again and again His memory 
for recent events becomes increasingly poor , he forgets his 
appointments, he forgets where he put his glasses, he forgets 
what he was domg yesterday Sometimes this memory 
defect extends further and further into the past, and he may 
retrace his steps so far along the road he has travelled that he 
will tell you he is a young man of twenty, or a cluld of ten 
One old man would admit no war more recent than the Boer 
war, though he had lost a son in the war of 1914-1918 
Memory for names and faces also fails him, and he mislays his 
possessions and sometimes suspects his friends of taking them 
Like a child he invents where recollection is faulty, and fills 
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the gaps with home-made memones. He makes magpie 
collections of useless odds and ends and hides them m his 
pockets Like the man who had seven coats on when he 
came, he bundles himself up in a cocoon of garments He 
^ loses interest in his family and turns his whole attention to 
I maintaimng his httle store of comfort, querulous when he is 
■ hindered 

Some of these patients pass into a state of senile demenu^, 
desenbed m the section on psychoses, but this is not the com- 
mon fate of the old man, nor indeed is the severe degree of 
regression just described Probably growmg old, hke every- 
thing else, can be managed better by the person who exercises 
a little forethought and tact than by the one who rushes at it 
like a bull at a gate, or the one who finds lumsclf suddenly 
overwhelmed by it as by a sudden thunderstorm 

A graceful old age looks easy enough to the onlooker, but 
only the exceptional few achieve it, and the case is the decep- 
tive skill of the expert As usual the problem seems to 
one of letting go rather than of forceful action of any kind. 
The old person who insists on being one with the young ones 
IS seldom welcomed by hisjumors The elderly parent who 
thinks his children ought not to be happy unless he is with 
them is trying their affection too high , he risks Rebuff which 
IS withheld unnl exasperated nature gives in, and the child 
says something unduly tart. The old man is then deeply 
hurt, and filled with shame to think he can have such an un- 
grateful child Some parents msist on accompanying dieir 
betrothed young upon all their expeditions, not from any 
wish to intrude, but because they have a profound belief that 
no member of their family can enjoy anythmg if the others 
arc not there A little mental preparation for the state of age 
might give them more insight 
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Those who grow old ably, with the conviction that no age 
IS better than their own (the healthy behef at any age) and 
with no disposition to lean upon anyone as the prop of their 
declining years, have such a tome effect on those they meet . 
that they are usually expected to act as props themselves, and 
are beset with young people anxious to put them to that use. 
This IS the vigorous and admirable way of growmg old.. 
No doubt physical health has something to do with it, but 
how is the mental attitude achieved ? Probably m the same 
way as any other psychological success : by keepmg a sense of 
proportion, and nm attempting to cling to what should have 
been outgrown m the mind or the emotions A counsel of 
perfection ; no wonder only a few arc able to follow it. 
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WHAT IS SANITY 

What is a really sane man * Most of us will think of some- 
one like ourselves, which, perhaps, only goes to show how 
very vague and how very various are our nouons of the 
csscnaals of sanity and insamty A universally agreed defim- 
oon of samty is no more to be arrived at than is a umversally 
agreed defimtion of physical health Indeed, even less so ; 
for we are more ready to agree as to bodily perfecaon than we 
are as to the best and highest functiomng of the human mind 
The terms samty and insamty are exactly analogous to the 
terms health and disease , and, just as no one can, m the 
abstract, be regarded as embodying absolute health, so no one 
can be regarded as embodymg absolute samty Insamty is no 
more the opposite of samty than ill-health is the opposite of 
health The insane mind, hke the curate’s egg, is nearly 
always excellent in parts Although we may find ourselves 
at variance as to the borderhne which separates the whole- 
some from the pathological, most of us find ourselves in 
agreement when the abnorraahty or eccentricity passes a 
certain pomt There is, however, among the pubhc, a far 
less accurate nouon of uisamty tlian of lU-health on the 
physical plane This is not unnatural, because, nowadays, 
acutely msane people are quickly removed from society and 
segregated m institutions populated by their fellow-abnormals. 
Consequently, in the popular mind, a clearly defined line is 
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presumed to exist between the certifiably insane and the free 
cinzcn. It IS assumed that these great classes, the sane and tlie 
insane, are separate and distmct, like chalk and cheese, or sand 
and sugar. Even the doctor who is called iqion to perform 
what IS nowadays a highly dangerous task, namely, to sign a 
certificate of insanity, is not really concerned with the problem 
of whether the patient is sane or insane, but of whether or 
not he IS cernfiably insane withm the meaning of the law — 
a very different thing 

Between our glorious selves and the most dangerous and 
enthusiastic mamac, or the most depressed and smcidal 
melanchohc, is a gradual inchne or dechvity every mch of 
which IS occupied by one of our fcllow-citizcns incarcerated 
or still at large This general failure to recogmze or appreci- 
ate the true nature of insanity lies at the bottom of our failure 
satisfactorily to deal with it There is probably no subject 
under the sun about which ordinary ignorance is so profound, 
or general mdifference so marked One would have thought 
that the very commonness of mental derangement, to say 
nothmg of its mysteriousness, would have provoked a desire 
to know all that is known about it But most people seem 
quite content to leave it, with comets and wars, among those 
manifestations of the ways of God that are past finding out. 

That the attitude to lunacy and the treatment of the 
mentally perverted have been rcvolutiomzed m responsible 
quarters m the last century or so, is in no way thanks to our 
“ common humamty ” Like most other revolutions, good 
or ill, this one is to be credited almost entirely to a few 
men of exceptional insight and intelligence. So far as most 
of us are concerned, crowds of sightseers would still be 
stroUmg down to visit “ lunaticks m Bedlam,” bedded in 
straw, chained in dark cells, or strapped, four at a tune, on 
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to. a honzontal swing (ingeniously invented by ^rasmus 
Darwin) made to revolve a hundred nmes a mmutc ; or bemg 
“ terrified mto their senses ” by bemg chamed m a well, mto 
which the water was allowed to rise slowly until they were 
on the pomt of drowning. Jfcf we are probably a httle more 
imagmanve and a httle' morCf^ider-hearted than we, or our 
ancestors, were. We no longer look upon the insane as a 
part of the devil’s private property, and we no longer “ lead 
them with chains or bmd them like galley-slaves ” It is, by 
the way, but a httle over a century ago that the chains were 
abolished at Hanwell. 

Of no modem mental hospital could it be written, as was 
wntten of English asylums eighteen centuries after ^e WlWll’s 
greatest rehgious teacher had given his message, and two 
centimes after England’s greatest poet had made his contnbu- 
tion to our culture ” Men covered with filth cowered m 
cells of stone, cold, damp, without air or light, and furnished 
with a straw bed that was rarely renewed, and soon became 
infectious — fnghtful dens where we should scruple to lodge 
the vilest ammals. The insane, thrown into these receptacles 
were at the mercy of their attendants, and these attendants 
were convicts from prison ” Yet, it cannot soberly be said 
that we are much further on than were our callous and super- 
stitious ancestors in knowledge of how best to restore to 
mental health our neighbour who has reached the stage of 
certifiable msamty There is, however, good reason for 
behevmg that a start has been made m building up a science, 
or coherent body of knowledge, of the human mind and of 
Its mter-relaaons with human physiology and human con- 
duct, out of which knovd|*l^ some hmts both as to the treat- 
ment of insamty ai^ci^l^^^l^evenuon may emerge. 

The new psychology has helpfully illu min ated the field of 
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psycluf^bnonnality and eccentncity which lies outside certifi- 
able insapiry. On lunacy proper, the light still remains very 
dim. And, m spite of plausible resemblances of the various 
psycho-neuroses with, on the one hand, the daily tcrnpcra- 
racntal variations of nearly all of us and, on tlm other hand, 
the various forms of true insamty, it is not^^ffl^ Any means 
clear that these several mental states dilFer on^^ltdisgrce or, 
in other words, that they form a contifiuaflBHj^pso-patho- 
logic series Yet, clearly, it is of the utmos||^^H|Ktice that 
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illumes only a tmy fracrion of the soul’s domain ” As Oliver 
Wendell Holmes illustrated it : “We wish to remember 
something in the course of conversation No effort of the 
will can reach it. But we say . ‘ Wait a minute, and it will 
come to me,’ and go on talkmg Presently, perhaps, some 
njuiutes later, the idea we are m search of comes all at once 
into the mind, dehvered like a prepaid parcel at the door of 
consciousness, like a foundhng m a basket ’’ 

We arrive at conclusions by all sorts of mental processes 
other tlian those which we rather unctuously characterize 
as those of pure reason In ordmaiy everyday life, we pick 
out, by mstinct rather than by “ free will,” from the infimte 
thoughts of our mind, some few, as being specially likely to 
serve us in the occasion of the moment Much so-called 
practical ability — and theoretical or abstract ability too, for 
that matter — is based on the strength and efficiency of this 
instinct for apt selection, rather than on any superiority in 
thmking-capacity 

In many of the more dramatic forms of msamty, it is the 
abnormal workmg of this faculty of selection from the stream 
of ideas ever flowmg through the mind that leads to abnormal 
action and abnormal “ ideas ” The logical faculties may, all 
the while, be functiomng with even more than usual efficiency. 
This always puzzles people who are unfamiliar with the ways 
of the mentally “ unsound ” They visit a friend in a mental 
hospital and, on finding that he talks quite normally about 
many subjects, and reasons quite clearly about them, cannot 
understand the medical officer when he tells them that it 
would be against both the public interest and that of the 
patient hinaself to release their friend from control 

In typical delusional insamty, rt is not the reasomng faculty 
which 15 at fault “ A patient who is firmly convinced that 
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he is the son of George HI may be capable ofsolvuig the most 
abstruse mathematical problems ; and may perhaps fulfil 
dunes in the asylum which demand the utmost mcety of 
judgment and discritmnation. He docs not beheve that he 
IS the son of George III because he has lost the capacity to 
reason, but because the proposition is presented to his mmd 
in a light which makes it the only plausible conclusion 
possible. He is only apparently irranonal, because the 
observer does not see the chain of mental processes which 
have produced the result ” 

Many of our most strongly held convjctions have httle 
more ranonal basis than has this “ delusion ” It is only when 
a “ delusion ” is contradicted by facts obvious to nearly all 
of us, that It IS regarded as an indication of a disordered mind 
Plenty of people who call themselves Christians, Atheists, 
Conservatives, or Socialists, if seriously cross-examined as to 
the fundamentals of their creed , would make little better 
show than might this claimant to belated royal honours 

We need much more detailed and much more intimate 
knowledge than we yet have of the early history of the 
patients who ultimately find their way into our mental hos- 
pitals We do not yet know with any degree of certainty, 
m what proportion these serious mental aberrations are due 
to unalterable, mborn physical and psychic abnormalmcs ; 
to what extent to preventiblc or modifiable educational or 
environmental circumstances. 

Between the sane amongst us and die most “ difficult ” m-( 
habitant of a mental hospital, we can as yet draw no clear 
differentiating line What we commonly speak of as m-' 
samty mcludes but a small part of the totahty of mental dis- 
orders The individuals whom society thinks it expedient 
compulsorily to segregate arc but a fracaon of the mentally 
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sick m the community at any given time. Here is a rdevaat 
quotanon from an American psychiatrist, Dr D. R. M cHe 
Campbell. “ The sort of material which is before us when 
we try to frame a general concepuon of mental disorden . . . 
is a motley group It mcludes respectable bankers, peevish 
with their wives ; scrupulous housewives with immaculate 
and uncomfortable homes , children with mght terrors and 
all sorts of wayward reacuons , earnest reformers, mtellcctuals 
and aesthetes ; dehcate and refined mvahds, evasive and 
tyrannical, with mamfold symptoms and transitory episodes ; 
patients delirious with fever, or reduced by a great vanety of 
orgamc diseases , patients frozen with melancholy or mdulg- 
ing in an orgy of exuberant activity ; patients hvmg m a 
fantastic world with morbid visions and commumcations 
and uncanny influences, m whose umverse one sees no coher- 
ence or logical structure , patients keenly logical and argu- 
mentative, embittered and seeing round them a hostile world 
with which they refuse to compromise ” 

Psychic fllncss, like orgamc illness, is regarded as such not 
only because there is a disharmony or conflict between the 
impulses and tendencies withm us , but also because of a 
j disharmony between ourself regarded as an entity and the 
social or cosmic arcumstances with which we are called upon 
! to establish at least a workable compromise Moreover, 
psychic misbehaviour indicates somethmg not entirely 
parallel with that physiological misbehaviour witli which 
docton are for the most part concerned The latter is mter- 
volved with mtemal or external disharmony m the un- 
consaous field only ; psychiatry is concerned mainly with 
disorders made manifest at the conscious level, though it has 
to take mto account happenmgs which, though funenonmg 
for the most part subconsaously, can, spontaneously, or by 
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die application of special techniques, be brought on to the 
screen of consaousness. 

There is another aspect of mental and emotional disorder 
that distmguishes it from physical disease as the latter is con- 
ventionally regarded — possibly wrongly. We speak in 
ordinary medical language of diseases of this or that part — 
of the hver, or the kidney, or the brain, or this or that gland 
or tissue. But all mental disorders, all emotional diseases, are 
of the whole person, of the mdividual, not of this or that 
part of him. Samty and insamty, therefore, arc usually to be 
regarded not as mere phenomena m cerebral science, but as 
phenomena of the whole jiersonahty. 

In the simplest orgamsms, no distinction can be drawn 
between physical ill-health and insamry. But, directly we 
reach the muln-cellular state and, more pronouncedly, after 
consciousness has emerged and certain spheres of activity 
have come under the guidance of experience and mtelligcnce, 
it becomes possible to distinguish between them It is not 
to disturbances of internal harmony among the cells and 
organs of the body, but of the collective failure of the whole 
organism to reaa advantageously — ^from a self-preservanvc 
or species-preservative point of view — to ever-varying en- 
vironmental circumstance that the name insamty has been 
given. From the political — as opposed to the climcal — pomt 
of view, the problems of insanity are problems not of thought 
or emooon, but of action or of failure to act. Thoughts 
and emotions are considered relevant only m so far as they 
lead to, or are calculated to lead to, phenomena in the realm 
of action. 

Whatever may be the causes — ^physical or psychic — ^m 
specific instances, the mark of insamty is an mabihty mentally 
to adapt oneself advantageously to the circumstances, human 
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and matenal, which surround us. But a lot depends on the 
interpretation of the word “ advantageously.” Mere eccra- 
tncity and fanaacism arc often held, even by reputed scientists, 
to be in essence mild forms of mania But there is all the 
difference m the world — ^not merely in degree but in kmd — 
between the man who, believmg literally m the rehgion that 
his mother taught him, chooses in a moment of danger to 
pray to God rather than to save his fortune ; and him who, 
with no wish to risk his hfe, selects the middle of Chcapside at 
noon as the spot on winch to offer up his prayer Dr^ Johnso n 
made this distinction in speakmg of his friend Smart . “ Mad- 
ness frequently discovers itself merely by unnecessary devia- 
tion from the usual modes of the world My poor fnend 
Smart shewed the disturbances of his mind by falling upon 
his knees and saying his prayers in the street, or in any other 
unusual place Now although, rationally speaking, it is 
greater madness not to pray at all than to pray as Smart 
did, I am afraid there are so many who do not pray, that their 
understanding is not called in question ” 

It is not the choosmg of unusual ends that constitutes 
insamty, but the inability to keep one’s aims in proportion, 
and by intelhgencc and compromise to set about their attain- 
ment To believe m the existence of devils is but to share the 
creed of many, but to wrap oneself m the Morning Advertiser 
in order to repel their attacks is fairly to be regarded as insane. 

What the ordinary man, including the ordinary doctor, 
commonly falls to understand is that others may not set the 
same relative value on things as is set by him and most of his 
fellows Nearly every advance, both in soaal orgamzation 
and m knowledge, has been due to mdividuals with unusual 
standards of value ; yet it is certain that many a man and 
woman has m the past been ” signed up ” as a lunaac and 
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incarcerated in an asylum for no better reason than that they 
do not share the ideas and “ form ” of the herd 
Thanks largely to Locke, it is commonly behcvcd that 
madmen arc people who reason pcrfealy from false premises 
This, however, is far from being a true statement of the case 
It may be noted, as a first objection, that this paracular 
characteristic stigmatizes nearly alT mankmd. The logic of a 
lunatic IS, mdeed, often amusing m its verbal precision , but 
It IS this very “ precision ” which is its condemnation, both as 
logic and as a mark of samty. Perhaps the most generalj 
characteristic of the insane mmd is its mabihty to control the* 
faculty of attention so as, by comparisons with other relevant 
phenomena, to check the conclusions or judgments to which, 
fancy or obsession, assisted only by verbal logic, might lead.. 
There is nothing msane in allowing one’s imagination to 
make a picture of oneself as Emperor of the World It is 
the commumg to hold this as a real behef, in face of the evi- 
dence of one’s clothes and furniture and memal duties, that 
characterises insamty. To Iiavc the momentary fancy that 
our legs are made of butter may be due to some mere sensory 
disturbance , but to contmue to believe it m spite of the fact 
that they show no signs of meltmg when exposed to the heat 
of the fire is clearly insane ^scal used, on occasion, to be 
obsessed with the idea that immediately in front of him was a 
yawning abyss In order to overcome the obsession he 
would ask that a chair might be placed m front of him 
Normally, his reason then told him that, since a chair would 
not stand on air, the abyss did not exist But at umes this 
remedy faded , the chair did not convince him. At such 
moments he was insane. Not only did his mmd deceive 
him, but he had lost the faculty of comparison with what we 
call reahty 
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To contemplate msanity as a smglc entity, however, is fetal 
to clear or useful thinking about this subject. The forms and 
causes, the appropriate treatment and the prognosis arc as 
vanous m mental as m physical ailments. We should have 
made small progress m general medicme had we insisted on 
, treating disease in this collective, and wholesale manner. Be- 
tween amentia, demenaa and acute mama are differences as 
great and fundamental as between syphilis and myxoedema^ 
iYct I am afraid that the pubhc, and iVQt a few medical prac- 
titioners, still customarily lump the whole lot together. 
Senous psychiatrists have, of course, long recognized this 
esscnual diversity, and fine and promismg work is being un- 
ostentatiously done on that basis Probably the biggest 
single reform necessary m lunacy admmistration is the break- 
ing-up of the great mixed mental hospitals, the “ collecuvism” 
of which makes serious treatment of the curable forms of 
mental disorder difficult, when not absolutely impossible 
But what is most necessary to get mto the mmd of the 
public IS the idea that mental disease, however real, does not 
inevitably call for legal restramt m mental hospitals Apart 
from danger to the mdividual or to other people, or from 
serious risk to the property nghts of others, through mental 
disorder, any forable restramt on the elementary freedom of 
an individual, sane or insane, should not be hghtly tolerated. 
Reforms in lunacy law and iB administration, and in the 
hospital treatment of certified individuals are, by the side of 
this fundamental issue, relatively simple matters. At what 
pomt arc obsession and mabihty to compromise to be regarded 
as a danger to their possessors or to the commumty at large i 
We do not compel a man suffiering from cancer, even m its 
early stages, to submit himself to the surgeon’s knife. Nor do 
we lock up a gambler to prevent him from squandering his 
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fortune. Nor do we protect credulous people from the 
frauds of advertisers. It is- by no means easy to define the 
stage at which we are justified m mterfenng with a person’s 
hberty in order to prevent him from makmg a fool of himself. 
It will scarcely be urged that we are enntlcd to mcarccrate 
everyone who, through mdifference to matenal thmgs, or 
disregard of convention, is considered by his fnends and 
relatives an mtolerable nuisance There is a tremendous 
amount of rationalizanon practised over this matter. Really, 
we all look upon lunatics as an abommable meubus — and so 
they are. But when we shut them up m barracks, we try 
to humbug ourselves by pretendmg partly that it is for their 
good, partly that it is absolutely necessary Setting aside 
the homicidal and the suicidal, this is mostly rubbish, but we 
have not the courage to face the facts. 

There is, also, the converse danger The ordinary layman 
has naturally little experience to help him in formmg an 
opimon as to which insane persons arc dangerous and which 
harmless It may seem evidence of but an innocent delusion 
to be gmded by the voice of angels who visit us at mghtfall, 
provided we do our day’s work efficiendy and well. But if, 
one evenmg, the angels order us to take the baby m our arms 
and fly from the roof straight to Heaven, that supposition is 
undone. It is obvious that notlimg but cxpenencc, the ut- 
most care, and much discnimnation, can guide us as to what 
IS best m each parncular instance And, no matter what we 
do, events will occasionally prove us wrong The task of 
discrimination is certamly too great a responsibility to throw 
on an average medical practiaoncr whilst medical education 
remains where it is. 

Snll, while the major mterests of the community must re- 
main paramount, more thought and consideration than ace 
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now customary should be given to the interest and freedom 
of the mdividual, however abnormal. But, m makmg this 
cnacism, or m echomg it, let us not, as is so commonly done, 
concentrate it on the doctors and the officials called upon to 
perform an unpleasing task. 

Few people reahze how great is that nation within a nation 
which is enclosed within our mental hospital walls, nor can 
we at present say with certamty that there are clear indications 
of Its becommg smaller , indeed, its numbers increase yearly. 

The Annual Reports of the Board of Control, though 
mdicative of growmg solicitude for the comfort and welfare 
of the men and women formally certified as insane, are 
scarcely reassuring The increase in our asylum population is, 
in fact, largely accounted for by the greater longevity, of sane 
and insane alike, winch hygienic science and economic im- 
provement have brought about Not only do the occupants 
of mental hospitals live longer than they did, but the adult 
section of the outside population — from which section, 
mainly, the insane are recruited — constitutes every year a 
bigger propornon of the whole. 

But the disturbing thing is that the ratio of recoveries to 
cases is so constant. Year after year, the t hirty per cen t 
recovery-rate remains almost unaltered If it be really true 
thafi'iri the often-quoted words of the Report of the Royal 
Commission, “ insamty is, after all, only a disease like other 
diseases,” and that “ a mmd diseased can be rmmstered to no 
less effectively than a body diseased,” it is obvious that students 
of psychiatry have not yet solved the pathological and thcra- 
peuac problems which it presents As has more than once 
been said in these pages, the professional attitude to mental 
aberration is more sympathetic, more humamtanan, than 
ever it was, and pubhc provision for the comfort and happi- 
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ness of the insane is incomparably better than even a few 
decades ago But neither the New Psychology — which, m 
spite of Its vaganes, has illumined many a dark turmng m 
human behaviour — ^nor the New Physiology has yet led to 
the emergence of a curative techmque elFecnve enough to 
modify psychiatnc statistics 

Remembering how large a proportion of msamty becomes 
classifiable as such only in adult hfe, it is impossible to avoid 
the suspicion that a large number of mental illnesses — 
cspeaally the biogenetic psychoses, dementia praccox and the 
manic-depressor type — ^have their beginnmgs m departures 
from psychological health as relatively trivial and possibly as 
relaavcly remediable as are the parallel begmmngs of many 
a physical disorder. 

Unfortunately, the observant layman can but feel sceptical 
as to the value of any medical advice on this subject that is 
likely to be within his reach As things are at present, doc- 
tors, unless they speciahze in psychiatry, commonly know as 
little as does the layman about the physiology and pathology 
of the mmd Rarely has the ordmary pracntioner the vaguest 
idea of how to set about the study and investigation of mental 
illness Yet it is the ordmary pracntioner who might prove 
most helpful if he could be guided on to the nght path 

Doctors who practise among working people — and, after 
all, working people are the great majority of the naOon — 
know how difficult is the problem presented by tuch incipient 
mental illnesses as are mamfested by anxiety, depression, a 
sense of stultification and the like The prescription of com- 
plete change of surroundings, rest from monotonous work 
and the securing of pleasant mental stimulation which, in 
varying degrees, is available to the doctor practismg among 
the weU-to-do, is to his colleague farcical. If these unhappy 
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people, before Acir psychoses became estabUshed, could be 
removed, to quote Janet, “ far from their fanuhes, their 
enemies and their friends,” as well as from the all too generally 
wearisome, depressmg atmosphere of their homes and work. 
It IS likely that many a tragedy would be averted. Is it cred- 
ible that none of the four thousand siucides which take place 
every year might have been averted by a combination of 
physical and philosophical therapy at the right moment i The 
old-established ^^lons have, m the course of their long 
history, fulfilled in the life of society many functions only 
indirectly connected with theology or morals. The modem 
intellect has found mcreasing difhculty m acqmescmg in 
ancient dogmas and creeds, which accordingly have lost their 
influence on ordinary life and thought This is not the place 
to discuss the purely metaphysical and philosophical sigmfi- 
cance of the change But, comcidently with this throwmg 
over of traditional dogma and ritual, the individual has in- 
curred great responsibihties, against which all sorts of 
institutions and practices devised by the church hitherto 
insured him The convent, the retreat, the confessional, the 
code of dogmatic postulates for the unhesitanng solution of 
all kinds of moral and mstmctivc dilemmas all have played 
useful and important parts m the hygienic history of the mind 
at least as great as their hitherto generally accepted parts m 
promotmg spiritual salvation 

We want to evolve a new type of sanatorium , not so much 
for those acutely sick in body or mind, or even for the con- 
valescent, as for these “ early cases,” destmed to go wrong “ if 
nothmg is done about it.” In such real health resorts or 
” retreats,” drugs and the other conventional therapeutic 
agents of the medical art will, no doubt, have their place But 
drugs will play a small part compared with those played by 
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sunlight and fircsh air, and by that true rest and recreation tor 
wards which art and philosophy, rehgion and sciene^, pky 
and work, instruction and sympathy, have each somethihg to 
contribute 

Although, measured by curative power, apphcd medicine is 
still sadly meffective, our new knowledge of human physiology 
has provided for the first tune a sohd and scientific basis on 
which a true art is beginning to be built Does the new 
psychology of Janet, Freud and their followers afford an 
equally sound basis for the comprehension and treatment of 
mental disorder i Hitherto, psychiatric therapeutics can- 
not be said to have existed, our asylums and mental homes 
serving merely as detention hospitals for the segregation of 
individuals who could not, with safety to themselves and to 
their neighbours, be left at large The treatment of the insane 
has been a question, not of cunng or of helping towards 
recovery, but of social expediency Nor, so long as our 
knowledge of mental physiology remains so rudimentary 
as It was until a few years ago — and it is but a httle less so 
to-day — could it be otherwise 

The aeaological and clinical details of mental disease are not 
comparable with those of most of the diseases discussed m the 
medical text books and “ treated ” by the ordmary doctor. 
Thus, in psychiatry, we find no specific causes that can be 
counted on to start a well-defined senes of symptoms When 
the body is invaded by a particular germ, such as that associated 
with diphtheria, or with malana, or with typhoid fever, the 
physiological reactions, though varymg to some extent with 
the mdividual, are in each disease usually sufficiendy alike to 
be readily attributed to the particular unseen “ cause ” respon- 
sible. There is no comparable umformity in the reaction of 
any group of the insane. This is perhaps not surprismg when 
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we remember t h a t the reactiom which characterize the ordin- 
ary diseases with which the physician deals take place below 
the level of consciousness In mental diseases, on the other 
j hand, as cannot too often be reiterated, the reactions arc at 
or above the level of consciousness ; and, accordmgly, are 
greatly influenced, not only by inherent idiosyncrasy, but 
even more by the history and personal expenencc of the 
mdividual 

Most of the progress achieved in the art of medicine durmg 
the last century or two is attributable to the adoption of a 
physico-chemical conception of disease Expenment and 
organized observation have been used to find explanations in 
terms of things and events rccogmzable by our five senses But 
It IS becommg mcreasingly evident that, even m the realm of 
physical disease, this conception and this method have their 
hmitations The inadequacy of a paraUel explanation of 
mental disease is still more apparent, though many attempts 
have been made to build up a psychiatric pathology on this 
basis It IS theoretically possible that all mental happenings 
synchromze with changes in the physical brain — whereby the 
sensory impact of our environment establishes relation with 
our conscious selves — but it by no means follows that those 
changes are such as are objectively rccogmzable by the human 
eye, even when supplemented by all the instruments of the 
optician Mental unsoundness does occasionally result from 
crude injunes to the tissues of the brain, whether caused by 
physical forces from without or by poisons from within. 
But there remains an enormous proportion of our total m- 
samty which cannot be thus accounted for Even those 
temporary outbreaks of psychic illness which we call epilepsy, 
are unaccompamcd by any structural changes m the brain 
disnnguishablc by our acutest pathologists , and it is usually 
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impossible, by the examination of the bram, to decide whether 
Its owner was a sane man or an insane man. It is, of course, 
conceivable that insamty, even though no changes can be de- 
tected m bram or nerve, may yet be marked by modifications 
of other structures of the body, or of their secretions. We 
know, for mstance, how very mtimate are the inter-relations 
between our emotions and those as yet very httle understood 
organs, the endocrine glmds It u they which respond m the 
first mstance to such states as fear, anger, enthusiasm and joy. 
Their activities do not show themselves on the screen of our 
consciousness ; but the results of these acuvities — that is, of 
the potent chemicals which tliey pour mto the blood — are 
obvious in the furrowed brow, the facial pallor, the throbbing 
heart-beat, the taut muscle, and so on. It is some perversion 
of the emotions, some misuse or unnatural restramt of their 
expression, to which a very large number of cases of msanity 
— not traceable to accident or physical disease — are probably 
due 

It IS well known that serious emotional disturbances arc 
liable to brmg about marked alterations of conduct ; some- 
times to provoke those extreme perversions winch are regard- 
ed as manifestations of insamty Our capacity for prompt 
adaptation to familiar demands depends very largely on the 
orderlmess of what wc may call our emotional associations , 
for memory is mainly, if not wholly, a funcuon of the 
emotions, rather than of the mtellect It is the emotional aura 
of a thing or a person or an event which, recurrmg, revives 
the sensory and intellectual phenomena of the ongmal associa- 
tion. It IS because the explanation of mental perversion so 
commonly lies withm the affective realm that the reasonmg 
of acutely insane persons is often so logical and clear. 

In the hght of our present knowledge, wc can no longer 
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i look Upon the mind as an expression of the activities of die 
‘ brain done ; ra^Eor is it one expression of the activities of 
I the virhole body. A sane mind, accordingly, is mdicated by 
I cqndu^ and not solely by intclhgcnce. It is possible to have 
an excellent brain, and yet not to have the capaaty to use it 
properly. So long as we look upon mind and body as dis- 
sociate things, or as but loosely related as master and servant, 
It IS impossible either to form a clear idea of health or effect- 
ively to tackle the problem of adapting ourselves and our 
lives to the constantly varying circumstances that environ 
us. There is considerable danger m our habit of separatmg 
our acaviacs mto mental and physical, necessary though that 
separaaon is, on occasion, and for speaal purposes. But we 
altogether over-value those mere mental tricks with words, 
which are commonly confused with real thought. Few of 
us have, in fact, more than a very elementary capacity for 
abstraa thinkmg ; and when our minds get out of sight of our 
muscles we are apt to flounder m a confused medley of day- 
dreams and reality, between which we soon lose the power to 
distinguish It takes a really sane mmd safely to indulge 
much in day-dreaming or undirected wishful thinkmg. 
Healthy, active life mvolves constant self-adjustment , and 
the further our imagmation travels from that to which we arc 
accustomed, the more difficult does that adjustment become, 
and the more powerful and orderly must be the higher con- 
trolhng faculties of the mmd. Bode has compared the 
simple, virtually automatic, adjustments which the mdmdual 
makes to customary and famihar vanations of surroundmgs, 
to travellers m a railway tram along defimte, fixed lines ; 
while the more difficult and more fully consaous adjust- 
ments made to meet unusual, hitherto unexperienced circum- 
stance, real or imagined, “ resemble rather the activities of a 
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band of explorers, who hew their way through the forest, 
building roads and bndges as they advance.” Soaal con- 
ventions of a prohibitive kind, which are opposed to normal 
instmcts, and not in accord with the dictates of the individual 
conscience or mtelligent judgment, have a most evil effect on 
the mental healtli of soaety. As Dr Paton has pointed out. 
It IS almost impossible for society to repress appcates without 
at the same time repressmg ambitions and the development 
of creative ideas, upon which all real progress depends. 
Perversions, obsessions, and dangerous phantasies are largely 
attributable to taboos wluch have long outlived whatever 
biological value they once possessed. 

We are at last beginmng to master the elements of apphed 
psychology, and are gradually building up a causative senes 
m the realm of mind, parallel with that wluch science has 
built up m the physical realm, yet it snll remains true that 
there is often a close inter-relation between the sound body 
and the sound and healthy mind Everyone who has been in 
contact with any considerable number of individuals suffermg 
from mental breakdown, whether of the slighter types, 
included under such headmgs as neurosis, neurasthenia, and 
the like, or of the more grave kmds which lead to the sufferers 
being segregated in mental hospitals, has seen in how large a 
proportion of cases physical detenoration has preceded or 
accompamed the psychic degeneration 

There is something visible and tangible about the body m 
contrast with the vague and nebulous conception, the imnd 
We do know quite a lot about such a thing as the blood and 
about the vanous changes, physiological and pathological, 
that occur in its composition , and we have acquired a very 
extensive and very valuable mass of traditional lore as to the 
influence on bodily health of all sorts of foods, exercises and 
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Other things. An active outdoor life ; plain, wholesome 
food ; regularity of meals and sleep, and the avoidance or very 
moderate use of such poisons as alcohol, wiU go a long way 
towards making our minds healthy and towards preventing 
premature mental breakdown 

But, whilst this should be our first great hygienic hne of 
action, what we may call purely mental hygiene should not 
be neglected Just as our whole mental life — our feelings, our 
emotions, and our thoughts — can be traced back to phenom- 
ena, primarily physical, made appreciable to us through the 
medium of our sensory organs , so, no mental state can exist, 
no thought can formulate itself— even though it be a thought 
built up by association and comparison of remote sensory 
impressions — without comcidently provoking us to express 
that thought in physical action 
We stand on the stanon platform while the express train 
whizzes through As we contemplate it, we are nearly 
always half conscious of an impulse to share the tram’s motion. 
A parallel sensation is commonly experienced when we gaze 
from a height into the void below Normally, even stronger 
inhibitory impulses counteract these primary tendencies 
Of many, probably of most, of our first spontaneous impulses, 
we are perfeedy unconscious, so habitual and so speedy is the 
action of the corrective inhibmon. The facts that there is a 
tendency for every thought to reproduce itself in physical 
action, and that the more frequendy a thought recurs the 
stronger becomes this tendency to manifest itself on the 
matenal plane, remind us how important it is to keep our 
stream of thought flowing along wholesome channels 

The faculty of inhibition, of holding-up the imtial impulse 
to act, until other thoughts and motives have had time to 
operate, is much more lately developed m the history of our 
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species than is the impulse to act. Accordingly — obeying a 
well-known biological rule — ^we find this tendency to£ause 
and to consider relatively weak in children. It is, therefore, 
of special importance that the furniture of the minds of child- 
ren shall be, to a considerable extent, selected by their elders. 
Left to chance, bad mental and physical habits are qmte as 
likely to develop as are good ones. For, even had the 
child a developed faculty of inhibition, it would be of httlc 
value, seeing how embryomc m his case would be the alterna- 
tive forms of reaction Neither experience nor abstract ideals 
could play the important part which they do at every moment 
in the hves of well-tramed and properly developed adults 
The modern movement, m this country, towards the aboh- 
tion of discipline is full of danger , for, although excessive 
discipline, whether imposed from without or imposed by 
oneself, IS stultifying, its total absence leads to nothing but 
muddle, and to that constant worry and dissatisfaction which 
the lack of a scale of values and of a personal code inevitably 
produces Order and liberty are by no means the antitheses 
that many people take them to be ; and he will m the end 
find himself most truly free who has as his obedient servants 
a staff of good and wholesome habits of the mind and of 
the body 



XI 


THE NEUROSES 

At the bottom of nearly every form of ipental disorder, from 
the mildesr neurosis to the most acute mama, is one common 
characteristic, an mability or an unwillingness to face facts 
Consequently, develops a hfe of jiretence — not a fraudulent 
pretence that deceives others, but a much worse deception 
that soon becomes to the vicom himself mdistingmshable 
from the truth The extreme examples are to be found only 
m mental hospitals, where men loadmg dung carts are con- 
vmced that they are Napoleon at the height of his power , and 
women monotonously scrubbing floors are Queens of Eng- 
land or of Sheba But, m everyday hfe, we are constantly 
coming across less pronounced instances of the same phenome- 
non — people who cannot or will not recogmze and accept 
their inherent liimtations, or the hmitanons imposed on them 
by unalterable circumstance , who cannot find the courage to 
say to themselves “ I am what I am ” 

A good working sense of proportion is, perhaps, the most 
valuable piece of capital which any man or woman can 
inherit or acqmre It is a great thing to know what oqe 
wants ; but it is no less important to be clear as to what one 
wants most , for, obviously, hfe is short and time is fleeting, 
and we can never hope to realize more than a tithe of the 
attracave and appeabng fancies that move across the screen 
of our imagmation. The lesser has, therefore, constantly to 
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be sacnficed if we would possess the greater ; the good has 
again and again to be foregone as part of the price of the 
better. 

There are thousands of people, otherwise sensible and in- 
telhgent, in whom all thmgs and all events seem to produce 
equal reactions Burnt bacon and broken love are, to such 
people, at the several times of their occurrence, almost indis- 
nngmshable tragedies In the somewhat irntaong condinom 
of civilization, to which our species is not yet fully adapted, 
occasions for such petty despair are far more frequent than are 
occasions for equally indiscrimmatmg optimism. The 
course of true happiness, like that of love, calls for a good 
deal of mtelligent steermg , which is only another way 
of saying that it calls for a good deal of sound practical 
philosophy. 

There is enough real tragedy m life, heaven knows ; but 
mne-tenths of human irritation, depression and psychic dis- 
orders generally are due to a failure to realize the fact that we 
camiot eat our cake and have it. The price of a good is 
rarely the sacrifice of a bad Far more often it is the sacrifice 
of a lesser good — lesser, that is, m our own individual scale of 
t'alues. “ Thou art unjust,” said the philosopher, “ if thou 
desire to gam thmgs for nothing, without paying the price for 
which they are sold How much is a lettuce sold for i A 
penny, perchance. If anyone, then, will spend a penny he 
shall have lettuce , but thou, not spendmg^ sbalt not have it 
Or, agam, thou art not mvited to some man's feast i That is, 
for thou gavest not to the host the price of the supper. Shalt 
thou have nothing, then, instead of the supper » Thou shalt 
have this — ^not to have praised one thou had no mmd to 
praise.” 

Here lies the difference between the sclf-mdulgent and the 
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man or woman of character. Both ahke may be said to pur- 
sue their own ends ; to seek, dehberately or instinctively, their 
own welfare. But the man of character plays the bigger 
game. He plays his hand with judgment, and establishes his 
long suit , whilst the other squanders his aces and trumps, and 
loses the hand after all. 

Just as m the desired and desirable things of life we are apt, 
m the absence of any considered scale of values, to mdulge the 
whim of the moment, no matter how fleetmg may be the 
satisfaction, no matter how great the reality thereby made for 
ever unattamable so, also, in dealmg with the ills and difficul- 
ties which none of us can wholly escape, we often allow our- 
selves to be unduly influenced, unduly diverted from our 
course, by trivialities which a developed, healthy mmd would 
regard as lightly as the muddy patches on a beautiful country 
road 

A very large part of the chrome invalidity so common in 
every class persists more because of a mistaken philosophy — 
an awkward attitude of mind — than of actual pTiysIc^ dis- 
abihty It is surprising what small physical calamities lead 
some people to assume the martyr’s crown and to retire from 
ordmary hfe. It is cxtraordmarily difficult whole-heartedly 
to sympathize with many of these individuals. There is 
something unsporting about their amtude , like refusing to go 
on playmg because one is run out at cricket, or because one 
has been dealt a poor hand at cards, or given a small part m 
a stage performance After all, even the most nearly physic- 
ally perfect of us IS just a mass of limitations We cannot use 
our arms as wmgs, as does a bird ; or as fins, as does a fish. 
The thmgs we can do, even in the physical way, are as nothing 
compared with the things we cannot do ; or even compared 
with the things a perfect man might do Some of the most 
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valuable and most difficult work m the world has been done 
by plucky people afflicted with disabdities which would have 
sent many a'man to bed, or to an invahd’s chair, for hfe 

Of late, doctors have rightly devoted considerable attention 
to what are called the beginnings of disease , and, as a natural 
consequence, all sorts of symptoms and mamfestanons, once 
classed as mmor and unimportant, have acquired a new signifi- 
cance and a new psychological digmty Unfortunately, this 
useful excursion of speculative medicme has led to a morbid 
prcoccupanon with trivial lapses from physical health which, 
nine times out of ten, would, but for this focussing of atten-^ 
non on them be automatically corrected as qmckly as they' 
occur. 

The introduction into the language of the term “ neuro- 
sis,” and the modem tendency to regard moral cowardice and 
an unphilosophic attitude to hfe as unavoidable diseases of 
wluch no one need be ashamed, has led to a widespread, 
degradation, psychic even more than physical Not thatl 
neuroses are of no account, but the way to overcome them is 
not by eternally thinking about the symptoms they produce. 
Concentration on self is at the bottom of a very generous 
propornon of the mental illnesses and disorders of to-day. 

No advice more profoundly wise has ever been tendered to 
humamty than the exhortation, “know thyself” On the 
other hand, no advice has been more misapplied What the 
philosopher had in rmnd was that knowledge of one’s powers, 
one’s himtations and one’s true motives on which alone truth 
and charity, wisdom and useful action, must depend Intro- 
^peermn, however serviceable and even necessary it may be, 
easily becomes by rmsuse or over-use transformed into a vice 
harmful to the mdividual and harmful to those with whom 
he comes mto daily contact Useful mtrospecnon is but a 
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process of preparauon , it cannot be an end in ifielf. A Uade 
may be ground on the stone until not only is the rime for its 
use past, but the very weapon itself has been worn to the point 
of inutihty. It is well to know how stands our bank-balance, 
but It IS idle and foolish to pore over its columns hourly or 
even daily. Man is not a self-enclosed or self-contained 
entity ; but, on the contrary, is what he is qmte as much by 
virtue of his relations with that which surrounds him as by 
the psychical and physical machinery the wheels of which 
revolve withm him. 

One of die strongest of human impulses is that which urges 
us to assert ourselves, to prove both to ourselves and to others 
that we are somebody In reality, it does not so much matter 
about convmcing other people of our importance m the 
scheme of thmgs ; but it does matter a very great deal whether 
or not we succeed in convincing ourselves either of our own 
importance, or of the unimportance of our being important 

This mstmctive desire for self-assertion, self expression, is 
far from bemg a bad thing But for it, the world would be a 
dull place Fortunately, the number of ways of bemg im=- 
portant is as large as is the number of human beings. As soon 
as one has got that idea mto one’s head, it is possible to share 
the spirit of Whitman : 

“ Henceforth 1 ask not good-fortune, I myself am good- 
fortune.” 

Not so happily, there is a tendency in most of us to hide 
realities from ourselves, to pretend to ourselves that things are 
not what they are And this, as has been said, is at the very 
root of neurosis Nearly always, possibly always, a neurone 
patient is, more or less, unconaously, trying to persuade him- 
self that his failu re to outclass his fellows is due, not to any 
infcnonty of intellect or character, but to an unavoidable, 
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and therefore undisgraceful, physical ailment or hmitation 
which the world regards with sympathy. 

The ancient presenpaon for whimpermg babies : “ Give 
It something to cry about,” was not entirely stupid or cn^ 
Often, the si^ck, shrewdly admimstered, increased thj>e}lnd’s 
self-assertive feehng, and so hiutened the cure V^PSe mtelh- 
gent treatment of neurosis is along not very dissimilar lines. 
The great thmg is to excite the patient’s emotional interest 
m some activity, preferably of body and mind combmed. 
That IS why the cultivation of a hobby is so useful We need 
never be unduly sceptical when we read in the papen about 
bed-ndden patients who have suddenly recovered their 
powers of locomotion on heanng that the house had taken 
fire. There are "demonstrated mstances, indeed, of the deaf, 
m such arcumstanccs, recovenng their heanng ; and of the 
apparendy blind regaimng their sight The rational treat- 
ment of neurosis consists in adopting all measures that incite 
to personal assertiveness — physical and psychic — calculated to 
convince the self-diagnosed ” inferior ” of his lelativc potency 
and effectiveness It is important to get out of the way of 
thinking of neurotics as fundamentally different from the rest 
of us. All of us are more or less neurotic, and the difference 
between us Is merely one of degree. Perfect harmony is not 
a quality of actual human life 

By a neurosis we commonly understand a symptom or a 
disabihty which would disappear with a change of mental out- 
look, Philosophy has proverbially proved ineffective as a 
cure for toothache , but m dealing with mvalidity im- 
accompamed by apparent bodily changes it is to an altered 
attitude to hfe and to the world, rather than to physical or 
chemical thfcrapy, that wc have to look for remedy Because 
neurotic states are associated with many happemngs in the 
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somatic realm, from blushing to hyper-activity of the adren- 
als, superficial observers are apt to conclude that they can 
adequately be studied along physiological hnes alone. But, as 
Wechsler, m his study of the neuroses, says . “ It is fruitless to 
discuss an obsession m terms of chemistry, or an hysterical 
phobia m terms of physics As well discuss the beauty of the 
Sistme Madonna m terms of anilme dyes, or the tragic conflict 
of Hamlet in terms of radio activity ” Adle r also reimnds us 
again and again that psychologic reahties are not of a physio- 
logical nature, and that they elude chemical or physical tests 
“ The fact that anxiety, for instance, affects the sympathetic 
and para-sympathetic nerves does not reveal the cause of 
anxiety Its origm is m the psyche and not in the soma . . 

The most exact neurological description of anger is of almost 
negligible practical value as compared with our actual experi- 
ence of how anger is used to donunatc a person or a situation ” 
As the very word sigmfies, health, m a composite and 
complicated organism such as man, implies an harmonious 
integration of the several parts and specialized faculties in 
the mterests of the whole A neurosis may be analogically 
regarded as a sort of deformity of the mmd — a failure in that 
umty of purpose and acnvity which constitutes true samty, 
psychic as well as physical To Freud we owe a great debt 
for the light he has thrown on those conflicts in our mmd 
which take place below the level of consciousness It is of 
such conflicts that neuroses are bom However much we 
may dissent from Freud’s doctrine of pan-sexuahsm, we can- 
not forget that he has made far and away the biggest contnbu- 
non of the century to psychologic science Adler, who was 
the first disciple to break away from the rigid Freudian 
school, while agreemg that the conflict which charactenzes 
the neurotic personality is essenaally between the ego and the 
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ego-ideal, assigns to the conscious mind a much larger part in 
psychic controversy than that allotted to it by the strict 
Freudian. It is one of Adler’s distmctive claims that he has 
emphasized the complementary rather than the antithetic 
parts which the conscious and«he unconscious play in psychic 
events. He holds that the real conflict is between capaci^ md j 
opportumty on the one hand, and ambition on the other In-' 
capacity and misfortime alone could never produce a neurosis 
It IS only when these cannot be consciously accepted as natural 
limitations that a sense of humiliation and stultification arises ; 
and it is the attempt to hide this humilianon, both from one- 
self and from others, that starts the neurosis 
Adler’s mam pnnciples may be briefly, if somewhat crudely 
summarized thus We cannot think, feel well or act without 
the percepnon of some goal Every mental process is there- 
fore tendentious This goal, m every human individual, is 
one of superiority. Consciously or unconsciously, every 
thought, mdeed every psychic movement, represents a grop- 
ing towards this end. To assert our individuality to tower 
above others, even if it be only by virtue of our supenor 
physical disabihties, is the ideal which Nature has implanted 
in the soul of each of us Thus arise jealousy, envy, avarice, 
intolerance, dogmatism, brutality, patronage, and all the 
pomps and struttings of one half of the world , and the com- 
placent sainthness, admiring self-pity, arrogant humility, 
boastful suffering and satisfied benevolence of the other half. 
Individuals vary somewhat in their tastes, but the ulnmate aim 
IS pretty much of a muchness , to humiliate others and to 
satisfy one’s own sense of self-importance 

It IS not a theory very flattermg to human nature , but then 
most of us who have thought much about human nature can- 
not help wondering if flattery is exactly the medicine it needs. 
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In dealing with neurosis, Adler is on his firmest ground ; for, 
although we may not agree that all neurotic mani^stadons 
arc thus explicable, most docton who have made unpreju- 
diced study of neurotic individuals wdl be mclmed to share 
Adler’s conclusion that their most general characteristic is an 
abnormal ambition in the direction of sclf-importanc^ com- 
bined with a deficient strength of personality. Neurotics are 
thus dnven to the adoption of guiding fictions instead of 
guiding principles , and to the construction of imaginary 
environments m which they may enjoy at any rate a simula- 
crum of predominance Some neurotics are thus enabled to 
attam a measure of happiness as great as, or even greater than, 
that of normal people But many others, unable completely 
to hide from themselves their fundamental inferiority as com- 
pared with the posmon in which they fancy themselves, suffer 
from recurrent attacks of depression, often bordcnng on 
melanchoha. 

Such, Adler contends, is the umversal explanation of neu- 
roses ; and, even in the cases of neurosis in victims of the war, 
tlie same element can be detected As Dr Gordon put it in a 
very mteresting book published a few years ago . “ In the war 
cases, It was not simply the fnght of shells bursting, or the 
discomfort of wet and vermmous trenches, or the tedium of 
being away from home, which produced the nervous break- 
down , there was always some sort of confhet set up between 
the desire to escape from all these unpleasantnesses and the 
feeling that to do so was not in accord with the subject’s 
ideals of himself and his duty ” In other words, there was a 
lack of integration within the self-regarding sentiment. The 
neurone panent is one who has been unable either to face his 
dilemma, choose the lesser of two evils, shrug his shoulders 
and get on with it ; or to discover some intermediate course 
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whidi, while not entirely satisfactory, would, at any rate, 
take him part way to his desired end. Instead of adoptmg 
either of these courses, he weaves a network of pathologic 
fancy which, were it real, would be generally recognized as 
cxcusmg him from positive acnon towards the goal whither 
his ambition impelled him 

Anythmg that weakens t he po wer of the ^1 jsrcdwposes to 
neurosis ; wEcH, therefore, is apt to show itself, evrai in the 
mentally mtegrated of us, as an accompamment or conse- 
quence of any sort of debilitatmg illness or long-continucd 
mental or physical strain Whenev^ife makes unusud calls 
oiTthe faculty of adaptation, we may expect to find an mcreasc 
m neurotic mamfestations. And this holds good equally of 
abnormal demands on a national scale, as m war, and of such 
individual, biological enses as are experienced at puberty and 
at the menopause. In perfectly healthy functionmg, conflicts 
between two patterns withm the self-regarding sentiment 
are resolved either by blendmg and mtegration, or by 
the defimte suppression of the weaker. In the develop- 
ment of neurosis, these two patterns remam dissociate and 
conflictmg , and action is diverted along visceral and 
symbolic roads which seem to excuse though they do not 
usefully solve. 

As has been suggested earlier, complete freedom from neu- 
rosis imphes perfect harmony withm the personahty and 
perfect mental adaptation to the environmental circumstances 
of each moment. Such mtegration, control and balance arc 
almost an impossibility and, racially, would certainly be 
lamentable in their consequence As Dr Gordon puts it : 
“ Even the average man may be in step in certain dimensions, 
bu^half 3 pace bchmd m one, and half a pace m front m an- 
other. It will depend, therefore, on what dimension is 
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significant ^or the moment, whether a. person is normal, 
neurone, or a genius.” 

The capacity to bnng the whole force and energy of die 
personahty at each moment to bear in a smgle direction, and 
in a manner which, m the circumstances, is best calculated to 
advance the stabihzed aims of the self is, of course, the mark 
of “ perfect mental health ” While individuals approximate 
m varying degrees to this state of perfecnon, all are subject to 
rises and falls of integrative power, as umes, circumstances and 
general health vary, and as obstacles of varymg degrees of 
difficulty present themselves Obviously, for example, the 
life of a conventional-rmnded clergyman, possessed of private 
means, is likely to call for smaller adaptive force than is needed 
m the life of a pnme mimster in troublous times. Plenty of 
men who had no difficulty m maintainmg a reasonable ap- 
proximation to mental harmony and mental efficiency in 
civilian life found the strain of war too great for their capacity. 

Apart from all question of environment, however, the 
more one studies this subject the more one comes to realize 
the enormous part wluch early trainmg plays m the establish- 
ment of mental health If the fundamental philosophy is 
wrong, no psycho-analysis, however skilful or shrewd, is 
gomg to put thmgs right The influence of traimng and of 
environmental circumstance in determimng the occurrence of 
neuroses is illustrated by the fact already mentioned that, al- 
though women and girls a few decades ago were much more 
subject than men to such derangements, this no longer holds 
good It cannot be doubted that the much freer method of 
upbringmg, the bolder tone of girls’ schools, the broademng 
of their interests by means of games and free access to htera- 
ture and ideas, together with the much greater opportumty 
now afforded them to choose freely accordmg to their taste and 
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temperament among the trades, professions and occupauons 
of a modem commumty, very largely account for the dimm- 
ishcd mental conflict It is, of course, during childhood and ' 
youth that we are most malleable, m both body and mmd 
As the years go by, our habits of thought and of action be- 
come more firmly fixed , and external stimuli, if they are to 
make a lasting impression, need to be much more violent 

Jfhe real treatment of neurosis, as of so many other patho- 
logic states, is preventive rather than curanye The problem 
IS fundamentaTTy an cd^atlonaT one, and calls for study by 
parents and pedagogues as much as by physicians The over- 
developed egotism of the spoilt child and the battered self- 
respect of the neglected and humiliated child are equal sources 
of that feehng of mfenonty or humiliation m later life on 
which neurosis depends. 

Versatility of temperament and variety of interests and of 
opportumaes for expression are great safeguards against 
psychic morbidities generally False notions and faulty 
habits of thought are, at least as commonly as environment, 
the real excitants of these disorders It is an mterestmg fact 
chat sound philosophers and the unimaginative are alike 
exempt from neurosis. 

Morbid introspection, morbid concentration on self, with a 
consequent distortion of the relation between the individual 
and his environment is at the bottom of most cases of hypo- 
chondna There are few better strokes of luck for a cymeal 
and mercenary doctor than to have a well-to-do patient thus 
afflicted There arc few worse strokes of luck for a busy and 
honest doctor. Sooner or later, nearly all hypochondriacs 
fall into the hands of quacks — ^inside or outside the ranks of 
theu'egistered practitioners of medicme 

We all of us number among our acquaintances one or more 
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of these irriuting and depressing individuals. Many of them 
hug their imaginary or potenoal ailments much as a miser 
proverbially clasps his gold ; and there is nothmg they resent 
more than that any of their “ symptoms ” should be taken 
from them, or their value and importance underestimated. 

Many of us must have known doctors, whose sense of 
humour and whose worldly scale of values were more obvious 
than was their sense of professional rectitude and digmty, 
who boasted of theit success m cultivatmg (not m cunng) a 
number of these patients One doctor has cheerfully con- 
fessed that, out of one of these patients alone, he had succeeded 
m obtammg sufficient money to pay his rent and to keep his 
boy at a first class school “ I don’t see why I shouldn’t have 
her money as well as anybody else,” he said “ I give her 
what she wants, and she gives me what I want ” 

The problem for the doctor with a keener sense of social 
responsibility, and a sterner code of personal rectitude, u by no 
means so easy. In the course of his work, he is inevitably 
brought, again and agaui, face to face with difficulties beyond 
his or any other doctor’s powers of solution ; but he can, as a 
rule, be honest about it, candidly explaimng to the patient or 
his friends the situation, and the hunted amount of palliation 
that is possible 

The solution of the hypochondriac’s troubles is not to be 
found by analysis of the symptoms of which he — or, more 
commonly, she — complains ; these, of course, have to be 
exammed to make sure that there is no orgamc reahty behmd 
them. But the true hypochondriac has always a mental 
problem winch he has not really faced In some way or 
other, he has, according to his own scales of values, failed in 
hfc. Often he has set before himself a picture in which he is 
a more important figure than m fact he finds himself to be 
m the world. 
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Not deliberatdy, and not consciously, an explanation or an 
excuse — not too humiliating — ^becomes established in his mind, 
to accoimt for this disparity between his fancy and tho object- 
ive rcahty. Hence his illness, or his suppositious symptoms ; 
for illness is generally recogmzed as an adequate and not too 
hunuhatmg explananon of failure of achievement. 

It must not be inferred, however, that the average neurotic 
or hypochondriac is actually inferior m mind or m physique to 
the general run of his contemporaries ; nearly always he 
fancies himself as filling a superior role , and circumstances 
have not favoured him He is usually a person who is not 
content to be what God made him, even though he be — as, 
m fact, we all are — m many ways different from anybody else 
in the world It is not so much distinction for which he 
craves, as the rccogmtion and admiration by others of his 
unusual qualities 

It is obvious that mental perversion cannot be cured by 
bottles of medicme, or even by umntelligent sympathy. On 
the other hand, harshness and ridicule are equally ineffective as 
remedial agents To deal with these cases adequately, a 
doctor needs to be a good deal of a philosopher and a good deal 
deal of a psychologist , and, even then, his efforts arc hkely to 
be neutralized by the stupidity of his patient’s friends and 
relations 

The hypochondriac is really an individual who has run 
away from life One cannot help bemg sorry for him, be- 
cause he is bound to miss both health and happiness At the 
same time, m deahngs with him, it is necessary to preserve 
one’s sense of proportion, and not to devote to an egocentric 
and selfish individual such a measure of sympathy, time and 
corisideration as would suffice to put on their legs twenty 
victims of circumstances outside their control . 
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Everyone has a touch of the neurone m his constitution ; 
and, where the attennon is, there is hkely to he the pain also 
Short of extraction, nothing gives so much rehef to toothache 
as does preoccupation with somethmg else, and perhaps the 
most generally apphcable “ cure ” for hypochondria and 
“ imaginary ” illness is interesnng employment, whether this 
employment takes the form of study, or sport , of work, or 
hobbies. And it is a striking fact that the recent widespread 
unemployment of men, comadent, as it is, with a far greater 
number, and a far greater variety, of employments open to 
women, has been accompamed by an increase of neurosis 
among men, and a considerable lessening of neurosis and 
hypochondria among women. Other factors enter into this 
change, as is suggested elsewhere , but tins readjustment of 
work and opportunity is of the highest importance in its 
causation 

Generally, we think of these unfortunate fruits of fancy as 
being more or less trivial, except m the mmd and imagmation 
of the patient , but they are capable on occasion of bringing 
about senous changes in bodily organs, and may sometimes, 
actually end in death There are several accredited instances 
of nervous persons who have died on the operaung table from 
anaesthetic shock, before a drop of clJoroform has been placed 
on the mask , and similar tragedies have resulted from great 
fear provoked in other ways This sort of thing is quite com- 
mon with many other ammals Birds often die from shock, 
merely from being held m the hand, although that hold be 
ever so gentle Every doctor has on his list patients now pre- 
sentmg what are called “ physical signs ” of illness, who started 
their downward pathological course with symptoms purely 
mental and imaginary. Here may be quoted the illustrative 
case of a young woman who was sent into hospital because 
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she had all the sympton^f of gall-stones, although her doctor 
was unable to find the shghtest objecuve evidence of any 
trouble with the gall-bladder In hospital, the gul conun- 
gH^o present every symptom pomtmg to this conditiomng 
— sickness, slight nse of temperature, and so on. But 
X-ray examination showed that no physical cause for these 
symptoms existed, and the surgeons, commg to the conclusion 
that the girl was sulFermg from a form of hysteria, refused to 
operate Both tfie girl and her mother were, however, dis- 
sausfied with this decision, and still pressed for an operation 
It turned out that the mother had actually suffered from gall- 
stones, and had been successfully operated on for that dis- 
order. During her illness, the daughter, who was devoted 
to her, had been her nurse and constant companion When, 
later, the girl suffered from slight abdominal pain consequent 
on constipation, both she and the mother became convinced 
that the trouble of the parent had been transmitted to the 
child, whose imagination set to work to reproduce all those 
symptoms which she had so long sympathetically observed 

The sequel of this story is not uninteresting. The surgeon, 
havmg refused to operate, the panent was removed to another 
hospital, where the urgent request for surgical mtervenuon 
was repeated This time the surgeons yielded and the ab- 
domen was opened , bur, the gall-bladder and all other organs 
being found to be perfectly healthy, nothing further was done 
beyond re-closmg the wound From that moment, never- 
theless, all symptoms disappeared. 

As a matter of fact, as most people are now aware, a very 
large part of the doctor’s work consists in wheedling people 
put o f their fan cies, their fears, and their despairs. A doctor 
IwiSEouTtlie faculty oThuman sympathy — which means abihty 
to put himself m the other person’s place — may make a good 
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symptoms m another. Yet we dfl not attribute the fatal 
illness of the first to “ mere neurosis ” or “ iinagmaaon.” 
Rmgmg m the ears, spots before the eyes, and many pains and 
aches may be real and potent, though unperceived by others 
in the same environment It is safe to say that in fully fifty 
per cent of all the patients who visit a doctor in general 
practice — and in a much greater proportion of those who 
visit the consulnng physician — ^thc psychic or “ nervous " 
element is quite as important as that which we ordinarily call 
the physical 

Neurasthenia 

Every practising doctor knows the patient who, when 
asked : “ What do you complain of » ” gives some such vague 
answer as this “ I just feel run down,” or “ I feel dead beat ” 
When pressed for details, such patients enumerate a vanety of 
symptoms and sensations, mostly, when analyzed, found to 
be essentially mental Everything seems a trouble , they have 
no imtianve , and the things they do appear to them purpose- 
less and, consequently, are apt to be lU-done They display 
little vivacity , and always feel more or less tired Side by 
side with these obviously mental states, may be physiological 
disturbances such as dyspepsia , but, when exammed, even 
these are found to be associated with emotional “ break- 
downs ” There is, indeed, a growmg feeling m the medical 
pi'ofcssion that emotional aberrations are often in large mea- 
sure Contributory to even such physical lesions as gastric ulcer 
and to diseases specifically related to vanous germs We 
know that emotional disturbances play a direct part in the 
causation or certain forms of diabetes and, probably, in the 
causanon of many other organic disorders associated with 
functional failure in one or other of the endocrine glands 
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It is not easy to recognize the begumings of cmqrional dis* 
order ; for, even m a. state of perfect mental health, certain 
normal emotional states can hardly be described as pleasurable. 
For example, a certain measure of fear, of anxiety, and of 
ai^er is an almost necessary part or the psychic life of a 
healthy human bemg. The danger begins when any of these 
“ natural ” emotional states persists beyond its reasonable 
occasion — constituting a kmd of obsessive condition, a feeling 
we cannot shake off In such circumstances, some people 
display irritanon nearly all day long, no matter what their 
surroundings , or they experience such persistent anxiety that 
they can neither enjoy their meals nor obtain the refreshment 
which only peaceful sleep can give The causes of these 
breakdowns, these states of emotional exhausnon, are as 
vanous as are their mamfestations. In one form or another, 
all represent a disharmony between the mdividual and his 
environment The abnormality may be m the individual or 
in the circumstances ; for there exist environmental conditions 
to which practically no human bemg can adapt himself satis- 
factorily For example, tens of thousands of people are com- 
pelled by economic necessity to spend nearly all their nmc, 
and all their energy, m monotonous, uninteresting work, 
having no relation to any human mstmeuve need, or impulse 
Here, probably, we have the most fertile cause of emotional 
breakdown to-day 

On the day on which I am writmg this paragraph, a young 
working girl came into my consulting-room complaining of 
some trivial skm rash I dealt with that , but it was obvious 
to me that her real trouble lay much deeper. I asked her if 
there was anythmg else wrong with her After a moment’s 
hfesitation, she blurted out “ I’m so low-spirited , I don’t 
seem to enjoy being alive ” 
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I found that her occupation was that of bottle-washer, and 
I glanced at her record card to sec where she hved. Her home 
was in one of the slutnnuest streets in the industrial city m 
which I practise medicine. She looked pale and sort of worn 
out I asked her if there was any particular trouble. “ No.” 
She had no demesne resentments , no personal unpleasant- 
nesses at the brewery at which she worked There was 
nothmg much for a Freudian fanatic to work on I said : 
“ Don’t you think that it’s the awful monotony of your hfe — 
domg the same tlung every day, starting at such-and-such an 
hour, finishing at such-and-such an hour, then gomg home 
along exactly the same roads, to exactly the same room and 
meeting exactly the same people that you’ve met for the last 
ten years — catmg almost exactly the same foods, heanng the 
same sort of thmgs said, and saying the same sort of things 
yourself to the same people ? Don’t you think that’s what’s 
the matter with you f ” Tears of appreciation came mto her 
eyes — appreciation of being understood, of the reality of her 
trouble being understood. “ Yes, that’s what it is ” 

I won’t enlarge on that particular instance It is typical 
of circumstances, diagnoses and conversations that come my 
way very many times every month. If we meant to keep 
working people happy, mentally healthy, yet contented, to 
be just hewers of wood and drawers of water — mechamcal 
forces without nght of imtiative — we had no nght to educate 
them We should have prevented them from having access 
to the wireless, to the films, to the newspapers. Pubhshers 
should have been compelled to pubhsh no book at a price 
within their reach But we have not observed those condi- 
tions, and It IS too late to go back on our acts. 

Inescapable monotony is one of the most health and happi- 
ness destroying things in the world Unless a way can be 
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found of getting rid of the monotony accompanying or rc- 
sultmg from the mechanized mdustry of to-day, we shall have 
no social stabihty — and we ought to have none. 

The condition which doctors call “ mdustrial fatigue " is 
much commoner than most people suspect. But it is not 
only industnal arcumstances that may be wrong m an en- 
vironment. Domestic and soaal nusfitnngs are almost 
equally potent destroyers of happiness, health, and hope. 
Often, domestic ties are of such a nature as not only to afford 
no satisfacaon to affecnonal needs, or to the mstmctivc desire 
for recoigmtion and respect but, m addition, to bar out all 
other means of satisfymg these wholesome and healthy 
demands of our nature. 

On the other hand, our surroundmgs, domestic, social, and 
economic, may be notbng out of the usual , may be such as 
the majority of our neighbours find sansfactory enough. 
And stiU we may be altogether out of harmony with the 
world about us The unusualness may be m ourselves , so 
that things which agree very well with others disagree with us. 
A square peg does not fit comfortably into the smoothest of 
round holes Even at birth, our mental and emononal out- 
fits differ from individual to individual ; we are bom with 
idiosyncratic trends or tendencies, many of wluch, unless 
carefully guided and diverted — that is, educated — m accord- 
ance with the traditional experience of our race will, when we 
reach maturity or even earher, show themselves as more 
appropnatc to the priimtive world, which existed when these 
trends first became established m our ancestors, than to the 
civihzed and “ humanized ” world m which we live to-day. 
Havmg created a world so far removed from that which 
Nhture started us off with, we cannot safely trust to the un- 
tramed impulses with which Nature outfitted us. If these are 
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left untrained, or are badly trained, conflict with our environ- 
ment, and subsequent emotional troubles are almost 
mevitable 

Neurasthema is a form of emotional disorder in the 
successful treatment of which the conscious and intelligent 
co-operauon of the patient is essential to cure In the treat- 
ment of a broken leg, or of an appendix abscess, the surgeon 
needs little beyond passive or negative co-operation on the 
patient’s part So it is with most of the febrile and other 
orgamc diseases with which the physician is concerned 
When we come to neurasthema and the allied neurotic 
conditions, however, the problem and the situations are very 
different. Not only must the physician find out the nature 
of the mental and nervous difficulty, as well as its history 
and causation , but, having done so, he must usually get 
the truth into the patient’s head as well, and enlist the help 
of his mtelligencc and his will 

Like many another medical tcini, the word neurasthenia 
has been very loosely used to cover a vauety of states of mind 
and nerves, having fundamentally but little in common 
The chief and characteristic mark of true neurasthema is an 
abnormal sensation of fatigue or tiredness We are all of us 
tired after prolonged effort, mental or physical But, in 
the ordinary way, tins tiredness is only partial , that is to say, 
we feel we have no energy for continuing to do the thing that 
we have been doing, and the feeling passes off after a change 
of occupation or a short spell of rest But the neurasthemc 
wakes up more tired than when he went to bed And practic- 
ally everything that he sets himself consciously to do, or that 
IS set him to do, from readmg a book to carrying coals, 
genmnely makes him feel utterly nred and powerless before 
he has started on the job — or, at any rate, a mmute or two 
after the startmg. 
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It IS not common to find depression without fatigue, though 
fatigue without depression is common enough. Utter nred- 
ncss. mdccd, mayTe an ennrely pleasant condition, assuming 
that more mental or physical effort is not immediately called 
for. It IS also common enough as a sequel to various physical 
illnesses , and, in some people, it accompanies climatic 
changes In all these instances, the excessive fatigue is tem- 
porary and soon passes away, with or without treatment 
Most of us, however, know people who, to quote from the 
description given by a well-known psychiatrist, “ suffer for 
mdefijute periods from a fatiguability which makes it difficult 
or impossible for them to carry out their daily work , which 
is definitely abnormal when judged by their own past 
histones and the general average, and which does not arise 
from any really discoverable cause Such persons drag out 
a weary existence with each day a makeshift, bounded by an 
egg-flip at Its beginmng and sanatogen at its close ” Those 
people are on the verge of, if indeed, they are not already 
suffering from, neurasthenia i A more senous mental or 
emotional disorder for which neurasthenia is sometimes mis- 
taken, IS the tragic ailment known as melancholia Here, both 
extreme fatigue and extreme emotional depression are 
present , and very great precautions need to be taken if grave 
consequences are to be avoided In neurasthenia proper, 
there is comparatively little depression of spirits, no matter 
how great the loss of enthusiasm, or how speedily a feeling of 
fatigue arises when any mental or physical effort is made this 
depression is absent vThe neurasthemc person is usually quite 
anxious to do thmgs, but, mainly owing to his lack of interest, 
beheves that he has not the power It is characteristic of this 
diiorder that a neurasthemc patient can easily be got to give 
his eager attennon for a short time to subjects or events which, 
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normally, would interest or exate him. No effort will ffiro- 
duce such reaction m the melanchohc. 

The neurasthenic is not a shammer ; he qmte honestly feck 
that the task he would truly like to perform is for him an 
impossibility In fact, the trouble generally is that he simply 
cannot take any mterest in it and, without some degree of 
interest, dehberate action is almost impossible. It is, mdeed, 
provocaave of the worst feelmgs of a household to observe 
one of their number, so afflicted with pathological mertia 
that he seems too weak to answer a question, suddenly waxing 
eloquent, demonstrative and seemingly tireless as he enthusi- 
astically tells the story of his ailments to the doctor or other 
patient auditor His spirits may rise during such a narration 
to the heights of joyous fanaticism. 

It is frequently thought that the neurasthemc, hke the 
ordinary neurotic, is an individual with nothmg physically 
wrong This is by no means necessarily correct Probably 
fifty per cent of these patients have definite organic trouble, 
caUiiig for medical or surgical help Indeed, the sudden 
mental and nervous improvement that follows the remedying 
of such a condition as septic tomils, pyorrhoea, or habitual 
consnpation is often remarkable But, generally, there is a 
good deal of mental cleamng up to be done, quite apart from 
the treatment of obvious physical lesions 

Tlie victim needs to be convmced that his trouble is a 
temporary one, that it is a matter of maladjustment only, that 
It IS entirely remediable and, not least important, that it is 
worth Ins while to remedy it Often these subjects feel a 
sense of social mfenority or injured pnde, whilst contact with 
other people is avoided, because, to their hypersensitive 
and morbidly self-conscious mmds, every companson 
with a healthy neighbour but emphasizes their own imagmcd 
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failure. The patient has to convince himself, or be con- 
vinced, that, with a httle patience and by the exercise of 
such effort as is well withm his power to exercise, he can 
attain to a posiaon m the world of action which will satisfy 
his reasonable pride. Considerable philosophy is called for, > 
and the esscnnal hmitations of all humanity and those of the 
individual, have to be recogmzed That each of us is what’ 
he IS, and that he is what God thought fit to make him, are 
truths which, although obvious to the pomt of banahty, need 
to be frequently recalled Foohsh and mistakenly over- 
sympathenc or mistakenly contemptuous friends and relatives 
are an even greater hindrance to the cure of a neurasthemc 
than are the inherent difficulties presented by his own mental 
state. That is why even grave examples of this disorder 
recover much more quickly m hospitals than they do in 
ordmary hfe 

As to the causation of neurasthema; many theories, fantastic 
and otKerThaveTjeen advanced, '^here seems no reason for 
assertmg that it is mvanably preceded by any one cause or set 
of conditions. Great and sudden emotional shock, such as 
frequently must have happened durmg the war, is one prohfic 
cause. In other instances, it appears that prolonged inhibition 
of one or other of the great pnmal impulses — self-assertion, 
sex and so on — through external constraint or conflicting 
mtemal impulse, is the chief causative factor. Domestic 
tyranny — whether by parents, husband, or wife — when ir 
does not evoke effective mutmy, is another and not mfrequent 
precursor Then, again, there is, as has been already hinted, 
a whole group of cases m which exhaustmg illnesses, such as 
some of the fevers and toxaemias, figure as the mam cause 
ilf the victim of ncurasthema is to recover his normality, 
he must be put m die posiaon of bemg able to help himself 
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There is no question of nulingenng ; he genuinely is con- 
vinced that he has neither strength nor capaaty. In recent 
years, this feeling of mabihty to deal with circumstance is, 
owmg to mdustrial disruption and consequent widespread 
unemployment, often neither unreasonable nor to be over- 
come by reason The circumstances may be, and often are, 
such as to present insuperable difEculnes to the most willmg 
as well as to the most competent. Men who have been regu- 
larly employed, giving thorough sansfaction all the time, for 
twenty or more years, suddenly, owihg to some industrial 
rationalization scheme and a closing-down of works, have 
found themselves unemployed and unable, in spite of per- 
sistent efforts, to get another job Only the complaceift or 
the higlily philosophic can stand up to such a situation and 
come out of it scatheless. 

But there is, among the neurasthemes, a large number of 
young men and women belongmg to a class somewhat better 
placed than that of weekly wage-earners, who owe their feel- 
ing of impotence, incapacity and personal unimportance 
partly to their own psychological make-up, partly to the 
mistaken system of education to which they have been sub- 
jected at liome and at school With them it is not extra- 
ordinary circumstances that have defeated them, but their own 
utter unpreparedness to meet ordinary circumstances A very 
good description of such young people has been given by a 
doctor of wide experience m dealmg with wliat are called 
mmor mental disorders “ It will often emerge that the 
patient has had no end or aim in life Life has been started 
very often as a tlung m which events were going to happen. 
These patients have usually not wanted anything very par- 
ticularly which they were going to make out of hfc , or at 
any rate they have taken no adequate steps to carry out any 
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desires they may have V«^oung men and women would like 
to wntc, or pamt, or play an instrument, and wiU^ot take the 
trouble to Icam the elements of the techniqu^r Many have 
no special mterests at all, and m view or their financial 
position should be earning their hvmg ‘ They will have 
to get some job ’ They arc quahfied for none. And 
all this often, curiously enough, runs along with plenty 
of talent ” 

Anxiety may often be associated with an attempt to avert 
ill-luck by means of some ritual, which is often symbohe A 
schoolboy, afraid he might not pass an examination, felt com- 
pelled to touch objects twice , a young woman had to add 
together the numbers upon ommbus and tram tickets and to 
make the sum, if possible, form multiples of three or seven. 
Sometimes the patient repeats an obsessional phrase as a 
defence against distressing thoughts , for example, a man who 
had a constant fear of fadure used to cry “ O mother ' ” 
under his breath whenever he recalled some situanon m 
which he had faded to shine His mother had always been 
confident of his success, and he was really using the thought 
of her confidence to exorcise his doubts, though to him it 
seemed that the exclamation merely served to turn his 
attention in a different direction and to brmg the unpleasant 
tram of thought to a full stop. Somenmes an obsession takes 
the form of a phobia of such innocuous thmgs as cabs, boots, 
or the sound of church bells 

These obsessive states are closely akm to anxiety neuroses, 
and may sometimes yield, as anxiety does, to reassurance and 
such fiee discussion of symptoms as enables the patient to 
sec his difficulties and face them more courageously. 

Unfortunately obsessional ideas are sometimes the pre- 
cursors of more serious symptoms and, m spite of reassurance, 
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the patient loses all insight into his condiQon and passes into 
a true insanity. 

Other conditions usually descnbcd among the psycho- 
neuroses are those known as anxiety states. These morbid 
anxieties may concentrate themselves on this or that circum- 
stance m the bfc of the patient ; a common form being that of 
worry about health. 

Plato IS reported to have said that concentration on health is 
the greatest hmdrance to life , and it seems pretty certam that 
he was talkmg about the sort of people who, nowadays, are 
always thinking m terms of caloncs and vitamins, who are 
afraid of draughts and chills, who are in a constant state of 
perplexity as to whether it is yet safe to put on their thinner 
vests or their summer clothing, who worry as to whether it 
would be wiser to cover themselves with two, three or four 
blankets — m other words, those who take a lurrow “ faddist ” 
view of health 

Probably most of us have a truer idea of merely physical 
health than we have of what may be called personahty 
health ; that is, acnve and harmomous functiomng of mmd 
and body, considered as two aspects of one entity. Nearly 
all of us are mchned too dcfimtely to separate the several 
aspects and functiomngs of man and his relationships with his 
environment There is not that distinction between health 
and samty and virtue and beauty which is all too commonly 
assumed The individual whose relations with his fellows 
are devoid of sympathy, consideration and tenderness is as 
fundamentally unhealthy as another whose internal organs are 
at discord It would be a tedious world in which all were 
alike , but even pronounced expressions of divergent individu- 
ahty are not necessarily incompatible with one another, and 
a sane and healthy man will respect and tolerate the very 
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<lifferent individualities of others. Grousing, brooding, sulk- 
ing, persistent self-pity ; these are as definite manifestations of 
ill-health as are any of those symptoms which send us to the 
doctor The man who is eternally talking or thinking about 
his hver, his heart, or his kidneys ; of what he may eat and 
what he must avoid , weighing out his carbo-hydrates and his 
proteins — ^formally satisfying the statutory requirements of the 
hygiene text-book, is not a man who can be said to “ enjoy ” 
good health. No more can he whose gaze is constantly 
directed towards his own soul, Ins own mmd, his own per- 
plexities, and Ins own peculiar place in the world It is a 
mark of health and of a happy temperament readily to be 
interested in all the circumstances of the world about us. It 
should be a spontaneous and effortless reaction to concentrate 
the whole attention on the matter before us, to the temporary 
exclusion of all thmgs else, except in so far as they are illumm- 
ated by the phenomenon or episode of the moment As can- 
not too often be repeated, neither great intellect nor huge 
muscles are essential to perfect health It is a question of 
harmony within ourselves, harmony between ourselves and 
our fellows, and harmony between ourselves and the umverse 
which environs us 

We are none of us going to live on this earth for more 
than a very limited number of years Put it at the highest, 
hardly one of us will live a hundred years, counting from the 
moment of his birth That is a mere fleabite out of eternity. 
If we have any sense of values, health clearly must imply for 
us something more than skill in prolonging earthly existence 
by some trivial fractional addition Admittedly, it is a good 
thing to avoid, or even to postpone, the onset of disease and 
physical decadence ; but “ safety first ” is not the last word in 
human prudence It is not the man who writes the longest 
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book or paints the largest piaure who necessarily produces the 
finest or most satisfactory work of art So it is with health 
I and hfe. Surely, it is better to “ enjoy ” vigorous health for 
' thiny years than to linger on, a chronic invalid, for fifty 
Probably, though it is not certain, that our average of real 
liealth, as well as of longevity, is higher to-day than it has 
ever been Of course, when most people died before forty, 
there was a bigger proportion of young people in the popula- 
tion than there is to-day , and young people manifest health 
in ways not altogether like those which indicate health in 
their semors But the manifest difference is very much 
greater than it need be or should be Though we have 
travelled a long way from the reign of Queen Victoria, and 
though the conventions and habits of the middle-aged nowa- 
days approximate more closely than ever before to those of 
the young, they might with advantage come closer together 
still As we get older, most of us tend to lose our youthful 
enthusiasms, our spirit of abandon Routine work, duties, 
and responsibilines accumulate round us , and we find it 
hard to cast them aside even for a day True health and un- 
conscious harmony become more difficult for us Even our 
holidays arc apt to degenerate into a mere physical detach- 
ment from our office or our workshop, or from our custom- 
ary dwelling-places The insecurity that attaches to our 
econormc system accounts for much chronic anxiety in this 
coimtry to-day , even though secunty against actual want has 
never been so generally provided But, unfortunately, it is 
not msecurity as to the pnmary necessities of existence that 
gives rise to most of our wornes, nowadays ; it is the un- 
certainty of our social status, the constant fear lest we, and 
those who look to us to maintain tlieir position in the social 
world, may suddenly find ourselves dropped on to a lower 
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level. With all the humiliations rcsultmg from this Few of us 
derive a great deal of pleasure from the so-called luxuries 
attachmg to our economic position , but those luxu ries are a 
symbol, and their possession fills us with pnde and our 
neighbours either with respect or envy Indeed, it is the 
worship of false ideals that is responsible for the greater part 
of the anxiety and “ nervous break-downs ” that are such 
a feature of present-day illness 
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THE PSYCHOSES 

Before discussing the forms of mental illness classed as insamty 
It IS useful to consider, not their causation, of which we know 
little, hut those factors which influence their development and 
help to determine the course they run Nowadays it is 
generally held that the psychoses cannot be sternly differ- 
ennated as, say, pneumonia can be differentiated from dia- 
betes, but are merely symptom-complexes representing the 
way in which a particular patient’s adjustment to life has 
broken down , the form which this breakdown takes will 
depend to some extent on the normal character and tempera- 
ment of the patient. So that psychiatrists no longer speak 
{except for convemence) of defimte disease entities, but say 
instead that a patient shows a reaction of some kind — for 
example, a “ paranoid reaction,” that is to say, they no longer 
imply, by attaching a label to an illness, that it will run a cer- 
tam course and have an inevitable termination of one sort or 
another , which is as well, because mental illness, more per- 
haps than any other kind, likes to play the game of cheat the 
prophet. 

This reticence about termmology does not, of course, apply 
to the few types of mental illness due to infection, such as 
general g^alysis of the insane, m which the infecnng organ- 
ism picks out a particular site of attack and consequently pro- 
duces a similar mental picture ih all affected paaents. It 
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ap^es only to those types of mental illness sometimes called 
intrinsic, or psychogemc, or constitutional, because the origins 
of the breakdown are supposed to be as much a part of the 
patient as short sight or large ears may be — something unequal 
m his make-up. 

Are they entirely intrinsic ? How much does mental 
breakdown depend on the inhented equipment of the patient 
and the use he makes of it, and how much upon the expen- 
enccs he is called upon to meet # 

Inheritance 

We still know too htde about inheritance of mental dis- 
orders to be dogmatic It is extieinely common to find a 
history of mental instabihty m the forbears of mental panents ; 
but then any man is lucky who can review his family without 
recalling an eccentric grandfather or a nervous aunt or so. 
Dr. D K Henderson and Dr R. D Gillespie draw the folio w- 
mg conclusions about the inheritance of mental illness : 

(1) “ The quantitative difference between the inherited total 
taint in the psychotic and the mentally normal is surpns- 
mgly low ” That is to say, the number of abnormal 
members in the family of a mental patient can usually be 
matched m the family of any normal person So that 
there is no special need to fear insamty because one has 
pecuhar relations 

(2) “ There is, however, a considerably greater direct in- 
heritance of actual mental disorder among the psychotic ” 
This IS based on the examination of large numbers of 
psychotic and normal persons , among those m the nor- 
mal group It was found that only thirty-three per cent had 
parents who were in some way abnormal j while, of 
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’'those in the psychotic group, between fifty and seventy 
per cent were the children of abnormal parents. 

(3) “ Certain famihes show an abnormally high madcnce of 
mental disorder. Mother-daughter transmission is more 
common than any other Disorders of the mamc- 
dcpressive type especially have a familial inadencc ” 
But although this is so, the old idea that the family in 
which mental disease occurs will inevitably degenerate is 
not fully justified by experience A bad family history is 
one in which the mentally unstable members are close 
relatives of the patient under mvestigation , and where 
the course of mental illness in such relatives has been 
unfavourable Occasionally insamty can be “ bred out ” 
of a family by mating with sounder stocks A bad stock 
IS not necessarily one in which there is a family history of 
psychoneuroses and insamty, but rather one m which, as 
Mott put It, there are foimd “ a large number of members 
exhibiting various forms of degeneracy besides insamty, 
c g , feeble-mindedness, epdepsy, cnrainality, pauperism, 
inebriety.” 

Intoxications 

“ Inebriety ” has itself sometimes been accused of causing 
mental disease, and there are certainly types of mental disturb- 
ance directly due to alcohol, which will be discussed later. 
Among the constitutional psychoses, however, alcohohsm is 
far more commonly a symptom or herald of disorder than a 
cause. The unstable person is not only more likely than 
others to take refuge in the virtues of alcohol, but is affected by 
much smaller doses 

Drug addiction, like alcohohsm, is often a symptom of an 
unstable personality , the panent needs to find a defence against 
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life End seeks it in drugs This means that cure of a true 
addia IS rare, unless the underlying difficulties which induced 
the patient to seek refuge in drugs can be faced or removed. 
True insamty is not a common result of drug addicnon alone , 
the patient detenorates morally, and any psychological in- 
stabihty mcreases, so that the use of the drug may contribute 
to the onset of a psychosis Cocaine and morphine addiction 
are described more fully later m this section 

Infections 

Syphilis IS responsible for general paralysis of the insane, and 
for some other types of mental illness which are less well 
defined It also hastens the onset of senile changes in some 
patients 

Mental disturbance is common m the course of any acute 
feverish infection and is accepted by everyone under the 
respectable name of delirium For some reason, no stigma 
attaches to dehrium in the course of, say, pneumonia, though 
It is as much a form of mental disorder as an attack of mama 
occunng as the result of a shock 

At various times chrome infections of teeth, tonsils, antrums, 
gall, bladder, large intestine and the gemto-unnary system 
have been blamed for mental illness, and recoveries have been 
attributed to the removal of the focus of infection. Common 
sense is enough to suggest that if an insane person has a defimte 
focus of sepsis he will be better without it, as anyone else 
would, but general experience has shown no wholesale 
recovery of psychotics as the result of such local treatment 

Exhaustion 

* Overwork is nearly always a sign of mental ill-health, not a 
cause of it People who are mentally healthy are no more 
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1 ikcly to overwork than any other well-adjusted animal. ^The 
anxious person overworks to mollify the feeling of guilt which 
IS always afflictmg him ; when he breaks down he is then able 
to quote overwork as a cause, though of course he is unaware 
that he is makmg use of this subterfuge. 

Age. and Sex 

Mental illness occurs most commonly m males between the 
ages of thirty and forty, and m females between the ages of 
twenty-five and thirty-five Apart from this, mental break- 
down may occur at adolescence, the chmaaenc and m old 
age Alcoliohc and syphilitic psychoses arc commoner in 
men than women, whereas women, of course, have a mono- 
poly of the psychoses connected with childbirth. On the 
whole the incidence of mental disorder among men and 
women is about equal. 

Mental Factors 

The constitunonal make-up of a person cannot fail to influ- 
ence his mental health The qualities he inlierits will deter- 
mine to some extent the way in which he reacts to the demands 
and problems of his environment , often he does not choose 
the best ways of meeting these demands, and his efforts to 
fit himself, round peg that he is, into the unyielding square 
hole of civihzation, may put a strain upon him A man may 
bear that stram successfully for many years — as long, perhaps 
as the conditions remam undisturbed ; and then, often m 
response to some drastic change m Ins environment — finanaal 
loss, the death of friends, or the demands of modem warfare — 
his makeshift adjustment to hfe breaks down, and he develops 
a mental illness Others, more unstable to begm with, may 
break down in response to milder disappomtments and 
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worries. For some, the normal physiological epochs prove 
too great a burden, and it is not uncommon to find mental 
breakdown occurring at adolescence, during pregnancy, 
at the menstrual penods or at the chmactenc. The least 
stable of all will break down in the absence of any exciting 
factor 

Attempts have been made, from time to time, to fit man- 
kind mto easily recogmzable categories, so that if they show 
signs of mental breakdown the doctors can have a rough idea 
of the Imes the illness is about to take 

Jung bases his classificaaon on psychological characteristics : 
he divides men and women mto two wide groups, the intro- 
verts and the extraverts 

Introverts are taciturn, impenetrable and shy They are 
typically the thinkers rather than the men of action They 
are hkely to be awkward m their relationships with their 
fellows, and are fond of saying they have no parlour tneks^ 
but they often make a good audience for those who have. 
Their attention is chiefly directed inwards, however, upon 
themselves, and they are hable to take refuge in phantasy 
when life proves hard. 

The extraverts are the reverse. Their attention is directed 
outwards, they are active, sociable, outspoken and easily 
accessible If they have any parlour tricks they like to show 
them off, and they would rather do a thing at once than stop 
and consider whether it was worth domg 

These two types of character have been noticed before 
and labelled Nietzsche called them the Apollomans 
and the Dionysians, Blake the devouring and the prolific, 
James the tough and tender minded Kretschmer found 
ph^ical types which could be roughly correlated with these 
mental types and called them the pykmes and the schizoids 
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The pykmcs arc stocky or plump with an cxtraVfcrted 
disposition, and a leaning towards mood-swmgs which 
appear as manic-depressive insanity if their mental health 
breaks down 

Schizoids are long and mtroverted, and fall into three 
subdivisions : 

(a) The athletics, who are muscular, long-boned and hairy 

(b) The asthemes who are willowy and slender, with httle 
resistance to infections 

(c) The dysplastics, who tend to be fat, and probably have 
some endoerme disturbance, possible of the pituitary 
gland. 

Anyone reading through such classifications as those just 
given immediately finds that he has points (usually good 
points) belonging to both types He feels, for example, that 
he IS a man of action, but a bit of a thmker too, and though he 
IS sociable and well-liked, he certainly does not wear his heart 
upon his sleeve, but is really profoundly reserved In fact it 
is very difficult to pack mankind into neat parcels and attach 
a label, though it has been a favourite pastime with the doctors 
since the days of Hippocrates The most that can be said of 
any one of us is that he inclines to the pyknic, say, in build, or 
that he is more of an extravert than an introvert But in 
mental dlncss vague temperamental characteristics may be- 
come accentuated , in mama one sees extraversion carried 
to extremes, m schizophrema the pauent devotes himself to 
himself 111 a triumph of mtroversion , so that these classifica- 
tions have a use m mdicatmg those mental tendencies which 
may be exaggerated m illness 
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The Mentally Sick and the Mentally Sound 

Few of us have adapted ourselves so well to our environ- 
ment that we can claim that shadowy attribute, a normal 
mmd. The inmds of most of us are home-made and bungled 
at that , our mental mechanisms, ingeniously comphcated and 
tied up with bits of fraying string, imght have been designed 
by Heath Robinson Who are we, then to think the worse 
of our neighbour when a strmg breaks or a screw gets loose ? 
We have only to imagine ourselves a little more like ourselves 
than usual to see something very eccentnc indeed Yet the 
attitude of the sane to the mentally sick still partakes of the 
ancient pagan dread of madness as a thing set apart, the work 
of evil spirits. 

Insanity is an iJltiess like other dlnesses , and though there 
may be some justification for Samuel Butler’s view that all 
disease is reprehensible, there is no just ground for holding 
mental illness to be more reprehensible than most Those 
who do not encounter the mentally sick find it difficult to 
realize how likeable they usually remain during their illness — 
often much more likeable than they would be with a bad 
attack of rheumatism or a cold in the head — or how an agree- 
able and generous disposition may be evident through the 
preoccupation and regressions of a psychosis I once heard 
a visitor remark, after observing her relative’s popularity with 
the nursing staff. 

“ Auntie’s much more of a success in here than she ever was 
outside, poor dear ” 

Manic-Depressive Disorders 

fa disturbances of the manic-depressive type, a single mood, 
either of pleasure or displeasure, persists, and all thoughts and 
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actions m keeping with it are given free rein. The ph;^que 
and temperament of those who break down in this manner 
are said to be well-defined . they are usually of the stocky 
build which Kretchmer called pykmc, in disnncnon from the 
long-bodicd thin asthemc type Intellectually they are well 
endowed, and in mood they normally swing from clanon to 
discouragement a little too easily They are ready talkers, 
mterested m their surroundmgs, with their observation turned 
outward upon their neighbours — the extraverts of Jung 

There is usually a strong hereditary predisposition to this 
type of mental illness, and about seventy per cent of the 
patients are women The onset of an attack may be provoked 
by some sudden emotional disturbance, by the stress of one of 
me physiological epoclis of life — adolescence or the meno- 
pause— or by some illness or other physical strain such as 
childbearing 

Mama and depression are two sides of the same penny, and 
the patient’s mood alternates between them In the classical 
examples, tlie mood vanes between excitement and depression 
sometimes with a normal phase in between, the rhythm being 
represented diagram matically m tins way 

( 

NOrA-\Al I 
Mt) jD 

DiPjcrssios 

In many patients, how'ever, one of the two moods pre- 
dominates, and the alternating phase may be so fleetmg as to 
be almost unrecognizable Attacks may occur frequently, or 
may be separated by intervals of years , or only one attack may 
occur m a hfctime 
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Depression 

A state of apathy and meraa, much like neurasthenia,' is 
automatically adopted by the mind as a kmd of protective 
reaction against reahty, followmg on the harsh blow of 
fortune whatever it may be. Individuals so possessed are, m 
a very real sense, no longer themselves. 

Such mental depression has many causes : 

“ In sooth I know not why I am so sad. 

It wearies me ; you say it wearies you , 

But how I caught it, found it or came by it, 

What stuff ’tis made of, whereof it is born, 

I am to learn , 

And such a want-wit sadness makes of me 
That I have much ado to know myself” 

We speak of “ bemg a bit under the weather,” and it is 
true enough that atmospheric and chmatic conditions do bear 
upon our slighter moods, and often seemingly determine 
them But, more commonly, serious depression arises from 
mental or physical happemngs more personal, more individ- 
ual. One of the most frequent causes is a blow to our sense 
of personal importance — to our wholesome pnde Essen- 
tially, depression is a loss of confidence, of faith, and of hope 
We no longer look forward , or, if we do so, we do it with 
fear and trembhng When suffering from this paralyzing 
disorder, men and women commit suicide ratlier than face 
the future The victim of depression no longer has confi- 
dence in his capacity to master even the quite ordmary 
problems with which he will inevitably be confronted. All 
thcvj eagerness goes out of him He anticipates failure and 
defeat, and is morbidly conscious of his impotence If he is, 
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normally a man of mtellect and imagination, he is likely Mi be 
obsessed by the notion that all things arc funic, that all is 
vamty and vcxauon Here is a picture, given by a great 
writer, who had much personal experience of severe de- 
pression. “ Were I to go mad at this moment,” he wrote, 
“ I beheve that my madness would take the form of sitnng 
with an amazed look always in my eyes, my mouth open, my 
hands between my knees and without ever laughmg, weeping 
or movuig from the place in which I might happen to be, un- 
less I were forced to do so I have no longer the strength to 
conceive any desire, even the desire for death — not because I 
fear it on any account, but because I can see no difference be- 
tween death and tlus life, where I have nothing left to console 
Tn^ not even grief ” Not often does reacuve depression take 
such extreme forms or find in its victims so vivid a portrayer , 
yet It IS men of mtellect and imagination, rather than the 
obtuse and the easy-going, who are most apt to suffer from it 
The patient may be perfectly aware that his mood is out of 
proportion to the event — that is to say, he has insight into his 
case — or he may be more severely affected, m which case he 
may have delusional ideas wluch he gives as the cause of his 
sorrow In other cases there may be no provokmg cause 
the illness appears to descend on the patient out of a clear 
sky In yet a third group the depression may arise, partly at 
least, on account of some wish, possibly for the death or 
removal of some other person, which has affected the patient 
with such a sense of guilt that he has repressed it The sense 
of guilt, however, may become dissociated from the wish 
and may affect the patient with a conscious feeling of 
unworthuiess which induces in him a state of depression 
It is normal to respond to any severe calamity by a mood of 
Repression Sometimes this mood persists longer than the 
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pati^t or his friends think reasonable ; this is called a “ re- 
active depression ” because the patient is reacang to some 
event. 

The patient in a sute of simple rcacavc depression may 
complam of vague headaches, indigestion, irritability, diffi- 
culty m focussing the eyes, or half-a-dozen other mild 
neurotic symptoms before he mentions depression ; or, m- 
deed, he may not agree that he is depressed at all, though he 
will usually admit that his thoughts are formed more slowly 
than usual and that he finds it difficult to concentrate — that is, 
his mental processes are retarded 

These panents usually recover of their own accord after a 
few months, and seldom need treatment in hospital Yet it^is. 
worth repeating that patients with even this mild degree of 
depression may sometimes commit suicide, and this should be 
kept in mind by their fnends 

The patient with more pronounced melancholia presents a 
characteristic picture He sits droopmg m a corner m an ata- 
tude of supreme dejection His shoulders are hunched up, his 
arms pressed to liis sides, his hands he in his lap, his brow is 
creased, his mouth droops In conversation he expresses a 
dissatisfaction with himself and his lot out of all proporaon to 
the circumstances If this is pomted out, he pays no heed. 
He contmues to speak of the debased state of his own physical 
mental and moral quahties 

He may be deeply deluded, believmg he has lost all his 
money, that he is forsaken of God, that he has wronged those 
he loves, or that he has some ternble disease, and is poisoning 
the whole world merely by livmg in it Small wonder if he 
attempts to nd his friends and himself of his wretched pre- 
sence. With every depressed patient there is this real and 
persistent danger of suicide , friends and relations often find 
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t}m hard to beheve and wiU assure the doctor and nurses that 
the high prmaples of the patient would make such an action 
impossible The fact remains that depressed patients fee- 
quently harbour suicidal thoughts, and they need constant 
and careful supervision to protect them from themselves — 
and protection has a real value, because most of these pauents 
are going to recover 

During the acute phase of the illness, thought is retarded, 
and the patient finds it difficult to reply quickly to a question 
or to follow out an argument. His memory and his under- 
standing of his situation arc normal except for his delusions of 
unworthiness, but he may be so much wrapped up m his 
like the Mock Turtle, that he has little attention to spend 
on anything else , through lack of interest he may lose track 
of the day and the date, and so appear more out of touch with 
reality than, in fact, he is 

His physical condition is in kccpmg with his mental state 
His appetite is poor, he is constipated and loses weight He 
may be agitated, m which case he will be restless, constantly 
walkmg to and fro or weaving from side to side in his chair , 
he performs continual restless movements with his fingers or 
wrists, but no wide sweeping movements of despair mvolving 
the shoulder joints Or he may be stuporose, sittmg mutely 
m a corner in the bowed attitude charactensne of depression 

The course of the illness varies Nearly all patients recover 
from the first attack, signs of improvement usually appearmg 
after about six or seven months ; and the patient’s dreams 
herald the change by adoptmg a more cheerful colour It 
may be a year or two, however, or even longer, before he is 
fit to take up the responsibilities of ordmary hfe agam 
Sometimes relapse may occur after a penod of years A few 
cases will become chronic, and an improvement m physical 
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healtB without corresponding mental improvement, and with 
the development of auditory hallucmations, suggests that this 
unfavourable result may be expected. But some panents 
have recovered even after many years. 

Melanchoha occurring m an old person has not a good 
outlook, and may go on to the gradual deterioration of the 
mmd winch constitutes demenna. 

Mania 

The mamac is the person who believes that all his desires 
are granted, and he is in a state of elation and well-bemg in 
consequence An attack of mama, like an attack of depres- 
sion may appear out of a clear sky, or it may, in a predispose'^ 
person, be the result of a sudden shock Psychologically, the 
acute phase of mama may possibly be considered as a condition 
of wish-fulfilment, the patient compensating for the disaster 
which has disturbed him by entering an illusory world where 
his powers are unlimited, and all his troubles at an end He is 
gay and talkative, one thought suggesting another m a 
characteristic “ flight of ideas,” so that the final subject of a 
long harangue may be removed by a world from the topic 
with which he started Often his manner is exuberant and 
friendly and his gaiety infectious, so that his visitors come 
away smiling broadly, but his mood is unstable, and if an- 
noyed he may become angry and violent all m a moment , 
he also has less control over the primary instincts than the 
normal person, so that his behaviour may be indecent and 
objectionable at times Flattery will often brmg him into a 
more co-operative mood, but he resents criticism strongly 

His delusions are all highly gratifying to his self-esteem 
He the most marvellous smger, the best poet, the finest 
statesman the world has ever seen , or he is extremely 
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wealthy, handsome and nobly bom. He is, in fact, on tBp of 
his form, in that agreeable state of confidence which visits 
normal men rarely. He may decorate himself with odds and 
ends to express his self-satisfaction, and he may change his 
delusions every minute as some new thought carries him away 
or some new mcident distracts him. Hallucinations may 
occur but they are not often important 

Memory for events m the past is not disturbed by the illness. 
All the senses are more acute than usual , he sees and hears with 
embarrassing keenness, as his nurses know His skin sensa- 
tions are also accentuated, and he will often tear off his clothes 
in an attempt to rid himself of discomfort His sleep is poor 
anrj broken and he often becomes emaciated and exhausted 
from his constant activity 

Recovery occurs after a period of weeks or months in 
nearly all cases The gay distortion of life, as the patient sees 
it, gradually gives way to the humdrum , he floats down from 
the mountain tops to the ordinary level Recurrent attacks 
arc likely to occur in those who are predisposed to the illness, 
but they may be separated by many years In some cases 
the acute attack passes into a chronic condition, which is 
usually milder, but with acute incidents In chronic mama 
the intellectual capacity of the patient gradually becomes 
impaired, and he may become irritable and exacting as well 
as remaining untidy and slovenly in his habits It is curious, 
however, to find how likeable the chronic maniac may be m 
spite of his deterioration 

Schizophrenia 

Krapehn, to whom we owe much of the modem classifica- 
tion of mental disease, first gave the name demcnoa praccox 
^ a form of insanity affcctmg young people and Icadmg 
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as a Uc , to a progressive mental detenoraaon. The name is 
unsaasfactory, however, because it implies a gloomy tcrmina- 
uon which docs not always follow ; moreover, the illness is 
not confined to young people, though it is commoner among 
them • It sometimes occurs m the middle-aged. 

Nowadays it is customary to speak, instead, of schizo- 
phrema, or a schizoid reaction, meamng a fragmentation 
of the personahty as the result of mental illness 
In no other psychosis, except perhaps the paranoid reaction, 
does the development of symptoms seem to be such a con- 
unuous process as m schizophrema When the patient’s life 
history is reviewed, it almost looks as though he had been 
preparing himself from mfancy for a career as a schizophrene. 

“ He was always a sohtary boy He never made friends 
He always took too much notice of what other people thought 
of him — he was too sensitive He was never one to tcU you 
much what he was thinking , he used to day-dream a lot.” 
These are the phrases which crop up again and again m the 
history of schizophremc patients 

They are people who have always been withdrawn, con- 
cerned with their own affairs and disinclined to battle with 
reality Phantasy is their refuge, in winch they can discount 
their deficiencies and appear to themselves as successful 
people Often these patients are good pupils in their child- 
hood, and some arc pronusmg students before their illness 
overtakes them They are typical introverts, looking inward 
upon themselves Heredity agam plays an important part 
in the development of the illness But whatever the pro- 
voking cause — whether the panent takes refuge more and 
more in phantasy until reality seems less substantial than his 
dre%ms, or whether some disturbance m the economy of the 
endoerme glands influences the mental state — the develop 
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ment of the schizoid reaction is striking and charact(^tic. 
The patient, usually a young person or an adolescent boy or 
girl becomes secretive, aloof and out of touch with his rela- 
tions. He develops a trick of sittmg m comers and snuhng to 
himself, apparently at some amusmg thought which he is 
never willing to share. He takes to lookmg too often m the 
mirror, and to gnmacmg and picking his face He becomes 
careless about his clothing and appearance He seems to have 
no normal emononal feeling for tliose about him or for events 
Sometimes he has bursts of causeless laughter, and will either 
refuse to reply to questions or else say “ Oh, I don’t know ! ” 
at random 

As the illness progresses, the sphttmg up of all that went to 
malcc his personality becomes more and more noticeable 
He no longer takes any interest in the things that used to 
occupy him He beguis to adopt a hstenmg atntude and may 
admit that he hears voices talking to him Sometimes the 
voices are amusing, provoking bursts of laughter, somenmes 
they are trying to convince him of nonons agamst which his 
better judgment still rebels — for example, that he is King of 
England or God Aliiughty , but he seldom acqmres persistent 
or systematic delusions of grandeur Very often the voices 
issue commands to him and so may provoke him to actions 
wluch appear impulsive and causeless. A schizoid patient so 
mstructed may aim a well-placed water jug at his doctor or 
nurse, and those attenduig on him must be alert. One paaent 
was an excellent croquet player, but it required fomtude to 
take her as a partner, for m moments of causeless and impulsive 
elation she was apt to throw the balls about and wave the 
mallet round her head 

When the schizoid patient can be persuaded to talk, his 
■account of himself is disjomted and there appears to be no 
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cohellEace in the jumble of uleas assailing him : he is no 
longer a smgle, mtegrated person ; his imnd is chaotic and 
morselled out among his queer delusions. His emouonal 
state does not express any coherent mood , he is hilanous at 
one moment, sullen or aggressive the next. He may become 
stuperose, lymg idle for weeks at a time with eyes closed, 
reqmrmg every nursing attention and havmg to be fed by 
means of a tube If the stupor is less deep he may be willmg 
to walk where the nurse leads him and to sit where she places 
lum. A patient in this state may show “ waxy flexibility ” 
— maintaimng mdefimtely any pose m winch he is passively 
placed Even though made to stand on one leg, with one 
hand on Ins head, the other in an extravagant gesture of 
oratory, he will support the ndiculous attitude until he is 
moved, or until his exhausted muscles give up the strain and 
resume a more ordmary pose Patients who have been m 
this condition and have recovered, sometimes say that they 
beheved they were obeying the wishes of the doctor m mam- 
taimng such positions indefinitely ; others had received 
iiyuncnons from their “ voices,” forbidding them to move. 

It is very common for the illness to progress to a state of 
dementia m which the patient’s personality detenorates so 
much that he is lost to all knowledge of his surroundings and 
unable to care for himself m any way Occasionally, however, 
a patient recovers either temporarily or permanently, and 
though comparanvely few have this good fortune they are 
sufBaent in number to justify a hopeful attitude about 
treatment 

Many of those who might reasonably be expected to be- 
come schizophremc from their behaviour during childhood 
weasher the rough passage of adolescence and come to terms 
With reahty as they mature 
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More varieties of treatment have been tried on sdftzo- 
phrema, perhaps, than on any other form of mraital illness. 
These paoents have a somulaong effect upon the ingenuity of 
their medical attendants because it is difficult to look at them 
without feeling — quite unreasonably and wrongly of course 
— that they are being perverse and tiresome, and that they 
could shake off their preoccupanon if they would Most 
forms of treatment have aimed, therefore, at pncking the 
panent into contact with reahty That this pnnciple is a 
good one is shown by the fact that dunng, or immediately 
following, an acute feverish illness these patients often become 
perfectly ranonal and abandon their phantasy life for a time 
One of the most recent forms of treatment, and one which 

* ^ m 

promises well, is the injection of cardiazol Each injection 
induces m the patient an epileptic fit, and this appears to have 
the effect of rousing some of the early cases to the point of 
samty, and of turning even the later cases into more co- 
operative members of the hospital population The treat- 
ment IS snll in Its initial stages in this country, though good 
results are reported from abroad It will be possible to assess 
its value more accurately in a few years’ time One curious 
aspect of It IS the attitude of the patient before and after the 
fit Before the fit he will often struggle and make every 
effort to avoid the treatment , after the fit he will talk ration- 
ally about It, agree that the treatment is benefiting him 
greatly and admit he does not know why he struggled, or 
explain that he was overcome by some delusional idea, think- 
ing the doctor wished to harm him 

The Paranoid Reaction 

Another type of insanity developing over a long penod of 
^^cars is the paranoid reaction. People acqmrmg this form of 
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me^al illness have always been of a suspicious, doubting 
nature, quick to see sbghts and insults and to detect unworthy 
impulses m those about them Perhaps they have a convic- 
non that they were bom to do great thmgs, and the failure 
of hfe to come up to their expectations makes them bitter and 
wilhng to see enmity about them Or perhaps, as the Freud- 
ian school believes, their development has been arrested at the 
homosexual stage, and though they have succeeded in repress- 
ing a tendency of which they feel ashamed, their incomplete 
adjustment to hfe leads them to attnbutc immoral or abnor- 
mal behaviour to others In any case a powerful feeling of 
inferiority seems to be the starting point of their difficulties, 
or perhaps an early sign of them 

Gradually, from being suspicious and sensitive, the parlhioid 
person becomes obsessed by a definite belief that his neigh- 
bours have a grudge against him and are determined to do 
him harm He thinks he is watched and followed He 
interprets innocent actions as signs directed against himself, 
and every new injury which he fancies he detects is fitted m to 
the growing system of delusional beliefs It may be many 
years before his increasing suspicions appear to his friends as 
abnormal As the illness advances the conviction grows 
upon him that, since so much trouble is taken to offend and 
hurt him, he must be someone important, and he begins to 
entertain the idea that he is, mdecd, a notable person Usually 

this solution IS acceptable to him, and where previously he 
had been suspicious, aggressive and often dangerous, he may 
become patromzmg, lordly, and comparatively cheerful 
He has transcended his difficulties and can afford to be scorn- 
ful of a world that envies him 
^onduct IS litde disturbed at the beginning of the illness, for 
the patient’s intelligence is as good as ever apart from 
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suspiaons of those about him. He behaves with uof^ial 
decorum until he reaches a stage at •which he considers the 
injuries done him call for retahauon, when he may begm to 
wnte offensive letters, entangle himself m foohsh htigation, or 
make a nuisance of himself m other ways. In the long run it 
becomes necessary to certify him as insane, for the sake of lus 
relatives, or of those whom he is molestmg ; unfortunately, 
having no insight into his condinon, he usually regards this 
step as further evidence of persecunon 

The outlook in well developed paranoia is poor. Not more 
than five or six recoveries have been recorded The older the 
patient grows the more closely he clings to his delusional 
beliefs There arc some cases, however, of paranoid states in 
which the delusions are circumscribed and never reach a 
complete system, and these may clear up 

Paraphrema 

Krapehn gave the name paraphrenia to chronic states 
closely akin to paranoia in which the system of delusions is 
reinforced by hallucinations The onset is usually during the 
thirties — a little earlier than the onset of paranoia, which tends 
to become serious and inconvenient in the forties 

As m paranoia, the patient begins to find hidden meanings 
in the domgs of those around him, and suspects people of 
plotting against Inm Often he sees signs and symbols m 
things which have nothing to do with him His beha’viour, 
if his beliefs were true, would be perfectly rational He is 
angry and aggressive, but not more so than his imagmed 
wrongs would justify if they were real After a few years 
he develops hallucinauons, usually of hearmg, and somenmes 
of the skin or organs of the body The voices that he hears 
aee usually insulting, and he thinks Ins eneimes have found a 
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waji to molest him with wireless messages. The bodily 
sensations may lead him to suppose that they are playmg 
elcctnaty upon him with mtent to annoy. Naturally he is 
angry at such treatment. 

Soon this persccuQon leads him to look for a cause, and to 
find It — m his own importance which has awakened the 
jealousy of others less fortunate He develops ideas of his 
own grandeur and supports them with false memories which 
seem to him true. Life becomes more tolerable at this stage, 
and he grows aloof and a htde contemptuous of those about 
him. A woman paaent will often recall her marriage to 
some nobleman, and wiU sometimes feel that she is m touch 
with him by telepathy, so outwitting the enemies who seek 
to keep them apart 

The patient may remain m this state for many years, com- 
paranvely well adjusted to his life m a mental hospital, and 
behaving with complete social competence, though his beliefs 
make him unfit to undertake life outside. Eventually he may 
deteriorate mtellectually, though some patients never progress 
beyond the grandiose stage As m paranoia, recovery is 
extremely rare, and nearly all these cases end their days in the 
mental hospital 

General Paralysis of the Insane 

About four per cent of persons infected widi syphilis 
develop general paralysis of the insane The illness usually 
begins about ten years after the mfection, though it may 
appear as early as three years or as late as thirty years 
afterwards 

At the begmmiig of the illness the patient loses a htde 
weight and begins to show signs of a change in character, 
especially loss of judgment He becomes writable, radwr 
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more cxatable than usual, and forgets to keep ks apj^iint- 
ments. He has, however, a dccepavc feeling of wcll-*bcing 
and capaaty, which may lead him to embark on elaborate 
and unsound business schemes, to squander money m extrava- 
gant purchases or to gamble recklessly m stocks and shares 
A patient m the early stages of the disease may go far towards 
ruinmg himself and his family before his condition is recog- 
mzed for what it is 

In this state, too, he often shows lack of emotional concern 
for his family, though he is normally a considerate and kmdly 
person He neglects his dress and appearance, and may be- 
gin to dnnk too much, or to lose normal standards of control 
of the sexual instmet, and may fall, as a result, mto the hands 
of the pohee His intellectual capacity is impaired, so that he 
will make mistakes in doing a simple sum 

He develops tremors of the hands and lower part of the face 
and of the tongue, and begins to slur his speech, so that the old 
test phrases such as “ Biblical commentary ” and “ truly 
rural ” arc given rather in the manner of a drunken man 
His writing becomes untidy and tremulous, and the wordmg 
shows confusion of thought , words arc omitted or repeated 

Fits of the epileptic type may appear at any time during the 
course of die disease, and are followed by mental deteriora- 
tion, which progresses steadily as the illness advances In the 
second stage, the patient usually becomes fat and flabby His 
memory is gready impaired, and he is often drowsy and 
apathetic The fits increase m frequency and advancmg 
tremors and unsteadiness lead on to paralysis Gradually he 
passes into the third stage, in which he becomes emaciated and 
helpless, his hmbs contracted and his nund quite lost He hes 
m bed aware of htdc, needing full nursuig care, and unable 
•ren to feed himself The fits go on and uicrease m number, 
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and Ac may die during a succession of them. His mood to 
the end, however, is one of unshakable euphona. 

This used to be the inevitable course of the disease m 
paaents who were luckless enough to develop general paraly- 
sis of the insane The usual remedies for syphihs have no 
effect on the course of the disease Since the mtroducnon of 
treatment by malaria, however, the outlook is more favour- 
able The patient is given a therapeutic attack of malaria, and 
IS allowed to have several bouts of high fever before the 
infection is controlled with quimne. The results of this 
treatment are often very striking, especially in early cases of 
general paralysis It has been estimated on the results ob- 
tained smce this treatment was begun that one-third o£ the 
patients recover their mental health completely, in one 
third the symptoms of general paralysis are arrested and show 
no further advance, and in one-third treatment has no effect, 
the illness progresses to dementia and death If cases can be 
treated early enough this means that two-tlurds of the patients 
will be able to carry on their lives with little disability, and 
this, of course, is an enormous gam 

Other Syphihttc Psychoses 

Sometimes syphilis affects, not the actual tissues of the 
brain itself, but the membranes surrounding it or the vessels 
supplying It with blood In these cases the symptoms differ 
from those of general paralysis In the early stages the patient 
merely feels dull, and may complain of difficulty in thinking 
He may be excited and irritable or depressed and anxious 
After a time these mJd symptoms give way to delinum with 
hallucinations, great fear, and loss of memory for recent 
events The patient is confused, and disorientated for time 
and place In the intervals of dclmum he realizes that he S 
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ill and maintains normal standards of decency m behavior. 
Sometimes the patient has grandiose delusions and a sense of 
well-being similar to those found m general paralysis. Head- 
ache and dizzmcss arc common accompamments of this 
condition, and insomnia is usual, as a result of the headache 
The recovery rate depends upon the early recogmtion of 
the disease, the age of the patient and the amount of treat- 
ment given The usual annsyphihtic remedies are capable of 
producing a complete cure m many cases, provided they are 
given early, and the patient is under forty In patients over 
forty artenosclerotic changes have set m, in the blood vessels, 
and this impairs the chances of recovery 

Types of Mental Illness due to Alcohol 
The types of mental illness due to alcohol are : mama a 
potu, dipsomania, delirium tremens, Korsakow’s psychosis 
and chronic alcoholic dementia 

Mama a potu occurs when an abnormally suscepable person 
takes a small quantity of alcohol He becomes violently 
excited and may be hoimcidal, and this type of sudden 
insamty is sometimes offered as a defence in courts of law 
Dipsomaniacs are stricken at intervals, with a desire for 
alcohol in large quantities, and at these tunes fall into a state 
of acute intoxication Between the attacks they are ab- 
stemious and often actively dishke alcohol 
Delirium tremens seldom occur in people under thirty , it 
develops in hard drinkers, usually following upon some 
occasion when alcohol has been freely enjoyed, but an attack 
may also be excited by an injury or an acute illness 
Before an attack the patient sleeps badly, is restless and 
frightened This stage passes on to dehrium in which he has 
terrifying hallucmations usually of snakes, rats and other un- 
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attr^fcdve fauna. He may also act his daily occupaaon in 
fancy, the lorry dnver imagining the wheel is m his hand, 
the ’bus conductor dispcnsmg tickets. The patient’s attenaon 
cannot be attracted for more than a moment or two, and he is 
m constant terror and anxiety He is completely unable to 
sleep. 

In a small number of cases death occurs during the acute 
phase Other patients recover after two or three days and 
relapse, but eventually return to normal In some, a chronic 
delusional state, or chroma mama, may follow the acute phase, 
and m others the mtellect is found to be impaired upon re- 
covery. But most patients recover quickly once sleep has 
been won by sedatives 

Korsakow’s psychosis most commonly appears in women, 
and though alchohsm is the usual cause, it may also result 
from other forms of poisoning, such as lead poisomng, or 
from the toxins of the tubercle, typhoid, or malarial organ- 
isms In the alcoholic variety, neuritis may be present, so 
that the calf muscles are tender when pressed ; the muscles 
which lift up the hand at the wrist and the foot at the ankle arc 
so weak that these movements can only be performed with 


difficulty or not at all, so thafrhe patient has wrist-drop and 
foot-drop 


She is completely out of touch with time and place and 
loses her memory for recent events, though she remembers 


inadents of her early hfe well. She recognizes complete 
strangers as friends, and makes up for her loss of memory by 
confabulation, produemg long accounts, opulent m detail, of 
events which have never occurred Her conversation is often 


plausible and mtelhgent and her mood cheerful but touchy 
Sha may have hallucinations of vision and hearmg. On 
recovery she is rarely to be persuaded that her illness was due 
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to alcohol. The course of the illness is usually long^ the 
neunas disappears first and general health is recovered more 
quickly than mental Someames the memory never returns 
to normal, and often the patient is left with a fatuous, labile 
disposition, easily moved to tears and laughter. 

Chrome alcoholic dementia occurs m those who have much 
opportumty for steady dnnkmg — barmen, for example 
The pauent remains sociable and sympathetic to his friends, 
but IS apt to be a less lovable person at home He gradually 
deteriorates mentally, losing interest m the welfare of Ins 
family MacCurdy says of these patients 

“ They arc not mad enough to be regarded as dangerous, 
so they merely rum the home m an midramatic way ” 

In later stages the patient may be involved m sexual 
assaults He is likely to be jealous of his wife, and is firmly 
convinced that he is a much-abused man Lpng, evasive, 
soft-hearted, and full of promises of reform, the chrome 
alcohohe is a disappointing patient to treat The course of 
his illness is downhill 

Cocaine and Morphine Addiction 
Those who make a habit of taking opium or morphine 
usually have a psychopatluc disposition to start with, and to 
cure them of one addiction is not to cure them of liability 
to form another The prolonged use of moiphine leads to 
deterioration of character, shown by a loss of energy and 
ambmon The panent loses his sense of responsibihty — 
usuallv not a very strong one to begm with — and becomes 
untrustworthy, furtive and suspicious His memory becomes 
faulty and his power of concentration fails He is restless 
and irritable when the effects of the drug begin to wear off, 
Tcimulatcd and comforted by a fresh dose If he is suddenly 
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deprived of supplies he may become dehnous with tcrnfying 
hallucinations and great excitement. 

His physical health suffers ; he loses weight and becomes 
feeble and tremulous. The oudook is poor , those who give 
up the habit are hable to relapse or to acquire some other 
addicQon to take its place, but successful recovery does occur 
in some cases 

Cocaine is similar in its effects on die character, but does its 
harm more quickly A dose of the drug produces giddmess 
and headache at first, but these symptoms are followed by a 
feehng of well-bemg, and by mcreased mental activity which 
IS genume but sliort-hved. HaUucmations may occur, some- 
times of small, amusmg people and objects — Ldhgptian 
hallucinations The actor may see a diminutive stage, the 
thief amuse himself with foohsh htde policemen. As die 
effects of the dose wear off the patient becomes dejected and 
cross, and experiences that sensation of insects walking on 
lus skin which is called “ cocame bug ” With progress of 
the habit his moral standards decline , he neglects his work 
and his family and may be guilty of crimes of assault and 
violence. 

His physical health is impaired, and he is the easy prey of 
any illness which attacks him 

Coal-Gas Poisoning 

A type of psychosis still rare, but becoming commoner as 
the gas-oven gains popularity as a source of euthanasia, is that 
due to poisomng with carbon monoxide 

The immediate results are headache and vomitmg, and if 
the dose of carbon monoxide has been high these may give 
place to more serious symptoms, first dehrium and a few days 
later death m coma. In milder cases the patient goes mt^a 
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vague dieamy state m which he will say little, and appArs to 
feci few emotions Recovery may follow but relapse is not 
uncommon, and the patient may then pass mto a state of 
apathy and bewilderment which remains chrome Memory, 
m the chrome condinon, becomes defective, and- the paaent 
mvents episodes to fill the gaps m recoUecnon. His ideas ot 
time are vague and inaccurate and he becomes imady about 
his person, lazy and sluggish. Once chronic symptoms have 
appeared the hope of recovery is poor 

Infective and Exhausting Conditions causing Mental Disorders 

Sometimes mental symptoms follow on infectious illness or 
a severe physical strain, such as that of childbirth Those 
quahnes of character which contam the germs of mental 
disorder may be activated by such stresses the mtroverted 
person may pass into a schizoid state, the extravert may swmg 
over into mama ot depression On the other hand, some 
people do not seem to be constitutionally prone to either of 
these two types of mental illness, and m tliese the symptoms 
may produce an identical picture, though the mfectioii or the 
exhausting condition provokmg them is different m each 
case The same infection, therefore, may produce different 
symptoms m two patients who are constitutionally different , 
and, conversely, identical mental symptoms may appear in 
patients exposed to widely different infections or physical 
strains. 

Influenza, malaria, pneumoma, typhoid, acute rheumatism, 
scarlet fever and small-pox are infections capable of causing 
mental disorders The symptoms produced may be delinum, 
stupor, or acute confusion, with hallucinations and dis- 
orientatiou m time and place Dehrium, passing on to 
(infusion IS the common sequened The confused patient 
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IS af]|^d, restless, talkative, and convinced that tcrnble events 
are occurnng round him He hears voices which alarm 
him, and which may mduce him to attempt sincidc. Many 
of these panents complain that they feel mixed up m the 
head Other patients become apathetic and stupid, with loss 
of memory and impaired mtelhgence. In children, mental 
growth may be arrested, sometimes permanently. 

The oudook in most of these cases is hopeful Neatly 
three-quarters of the patients recover completely ; even 
patients showmg a schizoid reaction have a better chance of 
recovery if the mental lUness follows upon an infectious or 
exhaustmg condition, than if it develops in a person in normal 
health 

Encepkahtts Lethargica 

Mental changes following attacks of encephalitis lethargica 
have been responsible for a small number of admissions to 
mental hospitals durmg the past twenty years The disease 
visited this country in an epidemic beginning in 1917, but 
now seems to be disappearing in the acute form, at any rate 
for a time. Mental symptoms occur both in the acute stage 
of the disease and also as a component of the chrome physical 
changes which so often develop when the acute signs have 
subsided 

In the acute stage the pattern is often delirious and excited, 
getting out of bed and talking incessantly, especially at mght 
Or he may fall into a stupor from which he can be roused for 
a time to answer questions , this stuperose condition was 
responsible for the name “ sleepy sickness,” but many patients 
are unable to sleep m the acute phase, while others sleep 
during the day and wake at mght — an inversion of sleep 
rhythm wbch was frequently seen m the early cases Thtse 
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disturbances of sleep, as well as the delmum or stupor.^nay 
clear up completely and the patient may appear to have made 
a good recovery But after weeks or months, chrome symp- 
toms are apt to set m which lead to greater and greater 
disabihty 

In adults, the mental changes are often coloured by the 
physical condition, which consists of increasing rigidity of the 
voluntary muscles, so that the patient moves slowly and with 
difficulty and can only perform the most trivial movements 
by making a conscious effort to do so There is usually no 
loss of comprehension, and the mental changes are frequently 
those of a justifiable depression or irntability at the disabhng 
physical condition Interest and imaative arc inevitably 
diminished, and the patient may show a desire for attention 
and a preoccupation with his own state which goes beyond 
normal hmits He may be apathetic, or depressed even to the 
degree of attempting suicide Sometimes patients arc 
emotionally unstable, occasionally cheerful Delusions and 
hallucinations are rare, and the most distressing part of the 
illness, from the point of view of relatives, is the perfect 
understanding of his fate which the patient retains 

Children are affected by sleepy sickness in a curious way 
The acute attack leaves them with a change of character, 
usually for the worse The normally good child becomes 
irresponsible, spiteful, noisy, wild, restless, meddlesome and 
impervious to trammg He turns into a little fiend, whom no 
one can cope with Often there is an arrest of mental 
development, so that these children usually end in colomes for 
mental defectives 

Mental Illness m OIJ Age 

Xbe ordmary changes to be expected an senility are desenbed 
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in tl^ sccaon on the ages of hfc. Simple senile detenoration 
occurs m those to whom mcreasing age brings loss of powers 
of comprehension, fuhng memory, waning attention and a 
dymg down of all emotional responses to those about them. 
In the later stages these old people may become mildly 
hallucinated and depressed, and at last dnft mto dementia and 
pass their days m that mere obhvion which ends the seventh 
age of man 

Someames semle mental changes show an acute onset with 
dehnum. The patient is extremely restless, full of suspicion 
of those about him, whom he may accuse of trying to poison 
him, and liable to endanger himself and others by setting fire 
to the house, or attackmg those who try to control him. 
Very often there are remissions m this state during winch 
the patient is quite clear-headed Treatment in a mental 
hospital IS usually necessary durmg the acute phase, but the 
patient can often return to his own home m the mtcrvals if 
symptoms are not too severe 

Cerebral ArCenosclerosts 

In old age the arteries lose their elasticity owmg to the 
deposit of calcium in their walls, and the blood supply to the 
tissues IS not as well maintained as it is in the young person 
with more flexible blood vessels When the artenes of the 
bram are affected by this condition of arteriosclerosis, mental 
detenoration is liable to follow and closely resembles that 
induced by senihty. Artenosclerosis develops earlier m some 
fanuhes than in others, and is also said to appear sooner m 
those who mdulge in chrome anxiety or athletic pursmts 
than in those who take hfe more placidly. 

The paoent complains at first of headache, dizzmess or 
singmg m the ears Mental changes often begm following a 
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mUd Stroke. The patient, as he recovers from the efii^ of 
this, shows himself to be mentally slower, and to have greater 
difficulty with his work, than formerly. His memory is often 
afiected ; he cannot recall names as well as he used, and 
gradually he finds himself forgettmg recent happemngs 
His cmoQons become unstable , he easily weeps and loses his 
temper He is restless and sleepless and may begm to have 
suspicions of his friends or his wife, which sometimes lead to 
dangerous behaviour He may be extremely anxious, and 
believe that he is about to be killed or injured m some dread- 
ful manner. He loses interest m his person and dress and 
becomes slovenly and dirty m his habits In the late stage he 
IS helpless and bedridden, confused and lost to his surround- 
ings * The outlook is not hopeful in the long run, but there 
may be periodic remissions m the symptoms when the patient 
IS able to take up his ordinary life agam, and these remissions 
arc frequent at the beginnmg of the illness 

Mental Disorder following Head Injuries 
If a patient receives a blow on the head and loses conscious- 
ness he is suffermg from concussion When he recovers his 
senses he has nearly always forgotten the events that led up to 
the blow, and mdeed the loss of memory may cover a 
period of two or three hours preceding the injury Occasion- 
ally, if the loss of consciousness is not complete, the patient 
may be dazed, and wliile in that condition may perform 
automatic actions which bnng him into conflict with the law 
Delayed results of head mjury are more subtle, but no less 
disconcerting for the panent and his friends His character 
and disposition may change in a way which does not come 
within the terms of insanity by any stretch of imagmation, 
buP which makes him seem a different person to himself and 
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to Others. Sometuncs the difference is m subihty, the steady, 
trustworthy person becoming unrchable and irresponsible. 
Sometuncs a person with a fncndly, open disposition becomes 
suspicious, tan, and prejudiced against those about him. One 
girl, who had received a head injury when riding pilhon on a 
motor bicycle complamed to her doctor, of her own accord, 
that she was terse and disagreeable 
“ I say terrible things to people, and they will come out, I 
can’t hold them back,” she announced in a threatemng tone. 
“ It’s not very mce to-be like that. You wouldn’t hke it ” 
The duration of these symptoms varies. Sometimes they 
pass off within a year or two, and the patient resumes normal 
relationships with his friends , m other cases some residue 
may persist, or additional signs of mental deterioration 
appear. 

Epilepsy may develop following a head mjury, and some 
patients — presumably those with a predisposition to mental 
illness — may experience attacks of maiua as a sequel. 
Patients who have not rested sufficiently following con- 
cussion may suffer from severe and prolonged headache, 
dizzmess, irntability and loss of sleep 

Epilepsy with Mental Changes 

Those who suffer from epileptic fits usually have a typical 
disposition wluch has been desenbed as the epileptic character 
The patient takes a deep mterest in himself and a shallow, m- 
gratiatmg interest m other people, which seems to he based 
on a liking for attention He feels shghted too easily, de- 
mands considerable sympathy, and is always anxious to 
attract attention to himself and distract it from those about 
him, with whom, for some reason, he feels m competition as 
an object of interest. In short, he is pushing. 
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However, since many of us are like that without the excuse 
of epilepsy, the epileptic character alone cannot be regar<le(l a 
a sign of mental isorder Other changes may appear m 
epileptics which come nearer mcritmg that name. Usually 
at the end of a fit, the patient falls asleep, and sometimes on 
wakmg he is confused and disorientated, talkmg thickly and 
at random, or sitting silent and stuporose, unwilhng to reply 
when addressed In other cases the fit may be followed by a 
penod of automatism in winch the patient performs acts 
which he cannot afterwards recall , somenmes these acts may 
bnng him into conflict with the law, and it is often difficult 
to convince a jury that they were performed unwittmgly 
Very occasionally the period of automatism may last for 
months and amount to a state of dual personality 

Somenmes the fit may be followed by an attack of acute 
excitement in which the patient may be dangerous to those 
about him or to himself In this stage he may try deliberately 
to dash his head against the wall, and prove extremely 
persevering about it 

If fits are frequent, and especially if the patient has many 
attacks of petit mal — that minor form of epilepsy in which he 
loses consciousness for a second or two, but does not have a 
convulsion or fall to the ground — mental detenoranon occurs 
gradually over a period of years, and may lead at last to 
dementia 

Treatment consists m giving sedatives in such large doses 
that the fits are prevented or considerably reduced m number. 
The usual drugs used are luminal, prommal, and the bromides, 
but though they may control the major fits, they are found 
to have httle effect on pent mal attacks Sometimes even 
heroic doses fail to control the major fits, and m that case the 
paoent may pass into status epilepncus, a condioon m which 
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one fit follows another without mtcmussion. If these suc- 
cessil*e fits cannot be controlled, either by the injection of 
morphia or luminal, or by the administration of a general 
anaesthetic, the patient is apt to die from extreme exhaustion, 
and this result is especially likely if he has a defective heart. 
Among mentally defective children with congenital heart 
disease, death from a succession of epileptic fits is not un- 
common 

Mental Disorders Associated with Endocrine Disturbances 
The endocrmes arc a senes of glands which pour the fluids 
or “ secrcnons,” which they form directly mto the blood 
stream These glands include the pituitary, the thyroid, tjje 
parathyroids, the thymus (only present m early childhood), the 
pancreas, the suprarenals, the ovaries or testes, and possibly 
the prostate, spleen and the pmeal body The secrenom of 
these glands have various effects on the physical and emononal 
state of each of us For example, when we have to prepare to 

encounter a danger, the suprarenals pour out an excess of 
their secretion, adrenalm, into the bloodstream, and this has 
the effect of raising the blood pressure, dilating the pupils and 
putting us m the state of physical and mental alermess m which 
we can best meet the emergency The secretion of the 
thyroid gland governs growth to some extent, and has other 
actions* resembling those of adrenalin The parathyroids 
afiect the distribution of calcium in the body, and hence have 
to do with the growtli of bone The pancreas in addinon to 

a digestive secrenon which passes by way of a duct mto the 
intestine, produces insuhn, the substance which controls 
the proper use of sugar m the blood The purpose of the 
thymus is not clear It is present at birth, but almost im- 
mediately begins to regress, and by the age of fourteen has 
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usually disappeared altogether. The secreuMa produced by 
the ovary and testes are concerned with normal sexual devuop- 
menc, and with the reproductive cycle, and the pituitary 
sccreaons also take part in this function The pituitary has 
so many secretions that its purposes are only just begmmng to 
be discovered It seems to be the controlhng gland in the 
senes, and to influence the acnons of all the others ; it has been 
desenbed as the conductor of the endoerme orchestra. 

Deficient or excessive secretion by one gland in the series 
throws out the balance which normally exists between endo- 
enne secretions in the bloodstream and affects the physical, 
and often the mental health of the panent 


Cretttttsm and Myx oedema 

One condition due to failure of an endocrine secretion is 
discussed m the section on mental defect ; this is cretinism, a 
form of mental deficiency with dwarfing, which arises when 
the thyroid gland is congemtally absent or faulty 

Sometimes the thyroid, for no known reason, becomes 
defective in adult hfe, and ceases to produce its secretion 
The condition then produced is not cretimsm but myxoe- 
dema The patient develops a sallow, waxy complexion, 
with a flush over the cheekbones The face has a swollen 
look, and the patient puts on weight, tvith characterisnc pads 
over the collar-bones. The skm becomes dry and harsh, and 
the hair and eyebrows fall out Mentally these patients are 
dull and torpid, showing too httle emotion for normal people, 
and finding thought sluggish and memory impaired They 
reahzc the change in themselves and are depressed by it In 
severe cases tliis depression may go on to a distrust of those 
about them which is almost delusional, and occasionally 
haUucinations of sight, hearing, smell and taste occur. 
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amoijnting somcDmes to a confusional state. If these cases 
arc not treated they may die, often m convulsions 

The treatment, as m cretimsm, consists m givmg thyroid by 
mouth, and the recovery m myxoedema is probably the most 
gratifying m medicme. Once regular thyroid dosage has 
been estabhshed the patient recovers his normal mental state, 
throws off Ins lethargy, grows fine new dark eyebrows and 
abundant hair, and regains his natural figure. He is naturally 
extremely pleased with his doctor, and his doctor is extremely 
pleased with him 

Exophthalmic Goitre 

The opposite condition, m winch the thyroid is over-jumre 
and produces too much secretion, is exophthalmic goitre or 
Graves’ disease Sometimes the onset of this condiaon is 
provoked by stress or shock, and it occurs most commonly 
between the ages of fifteen and thirty-five. The thyroid 
enlarges, so that the neck has a full look, which may mcrease 
untd a considerable goitre is present The eyehds of the 
patient retract so that his “ two eyes like stars start from their 
spheres ” ; his heart beats too fast, his hands tremble, he sweats 
easily and loses much weight He has the appearance of bemg 
m a state of severe alarm, and mdeed, feels like that too. 
His mood IS one of great anxiety, he is apprehensive, though 
he cannot say of what, and irritable though he can give no 
just cause for it If the illness is untreated the panent may 
pass mto a state of acute restlessness, with mama and death 
from exhaustion Other patients become depressed and 
deluded 

Treatment is by rest, sedatives and removal of part of the 
ov«sr-acave thyroid gland when the patient’s condition has 
improved sufficiently to permit of operanon. 
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Gigantism and Acromegaly 

The pituitary gland consists of two lobes , health is affected 
by either over-acaon or deficiency of the anterior lobe ; 
of the influence of the posterior lobe we cannot speak so 
definitely. 

Over-activity of the anterior lobe during childhood and 
youth causes excessive growth leading to the condiaon of 
gigannsm Giants arc usually sexually impotent, and men- 
tally rather simple and childish. No doubt many of the 
legends m which a giant is overcome by a sly httle tailor or 
other cunmng nobody are based on this gulhbihry of the over- 
gtowjji person with a too-active pitmtary gland 

If enlargement of the anterior pituitary lobe occurs after 
growth m height has ceased, the patient develops acromegaly 
He cannot, of course, increase m stature, but his hands and 
feet enlarge, and he finds himself needing a larger size in hats ; 
his jaw becomes heavier and the soft parts of his face, hands 
and feet become thickened Mentally he grows apathetic, 
loses his initiative, finds himself forgetful and unable to con- 
centrate Some patients develop depression which passes on 
to dementia , others, in whom the illness runs a milder course, 
show comparatively little mental change though they grow 
increasingly ugly m appearance owing to the physical changes 

Frohlich's Syndrome 

Undcr-activity of the anterior lobe of the pitmtary produces 
qmte a different picture The symptoms usually come on 
during early life, and the child becomes extremely fat ; the 
fat is laid down m the fermmnc dismbution, that is over the 
hips and thighs, and m the pectoral region, so that the child, 
if he is a boy, appears to haste well developed breasts 
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The boy of Pickwick was of this type, and eases arc seen 
fairly commonly m the course of ordinary hfe. Many of 
them arc normal mentally, but some arc mentally defective 
Some, who are otherwise normal mentally may show an 
unstable emooonal disposition with restlessness and gaiety, 
while others agadn may be apatheuc and lethargic. 

Diabetes 

In diabetes, the absence of insulin in the bloodstream makes 
It impossible for the patient to break down sugar into a form 
in which It can be used by the tissues The partly-brokcn- 
down sugar therefore circulates m the blood and acts as a 
poison to the tissues, including those of the nervous syjtcnr 
In untreated cjises this may give nse to irritability, agitation 
and depression, or even to gross confusion, preceding coma 
and death Fortunately, nowadays, untreated cases are 
rare, and there are thousands of diabetics going about their 
daily work in full possession of their health and faculties 

Addison s Disease 

Failure m activity of the suprarenal glands leads to the con- 
dition, first described by Addison, of weakness and increasing 
exhaustion accompamed by a dark pigmentation of the skin 
and a low blood pressure The patient is often depressed and 
irritable The weakness steadily increases and the condition, 
if untreated, usually terrmnates in dehrium, convulsions, and 
death. An extract made from the cortex, or outer layer, of 
the suprarenal gland of ammals, has been given to these 
patients durmg recent years, and has been successful m restor- 
mg their mental and physical health 

Tumours affeenng the cortex of the suprarenal gland cause 
precoaous sexual and mental development in children, ailtt 
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smular nimours occurring in adult women have been |bund 
to change the physical charactcnsncs of the patient to the 
masculine type, with growth of beard and deepening of 
the voice, loss of any feminine diffidence at undressing m the 
presence of men, and in fact, a profound change of character 
Gordon Holmes has described a case of this kmd in an Insh 
girl, whose mother remarked “ She was always after the 
boys, and now the blessed saints have made her one entirely ” 
Removal of the tumour, however, restored the young woman 
to her proper sex 

The Reproductive Glands 

* Tlip influence of the reproductive glands upon mental 
health is evident from the fact, already noted, that psychoses 
often appear or become worse at puberty, during pregnancy, 
and at the chmactenc The emotional disturbances which 
occur even among normal people at these times have been 
discussed m the section on the ages of life 

Castration of males before the age of puberty is said to lead 
to loss of courage and ambition Castration in later life is 
more likely to lead to a similar change in character than to 
any actual mental disturbances In women both ovaries 
occasionally have to be removed on account of disease, and 
the artificial menopause thus provoked induces such severe 
symptoms that nowadays surgeons make every effort to 
leave at least a portion of one ovary whenever possible. The 
symptoms of complete removal are anxiety and depression, 
and extreme emotional instability, but again no defimte 
psychosis 
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TREATMENT OF THE NEUROSES 
Psycho-analysts 

" Pax vobiscum ' ” said Father Francis 
“ Vita brevis ! ” retorted Doctor Butts . he was not a 
man to be browbeat out of his Latin 

The method of psycho-analysis, invented by Freud, aims at 
freemg the patient from his repiessions Painful ideas, or 
ideas which have at sonic time produced a state of emotional 
conflict m the mind of the paaent may be summarily ousted 
from his memory, and take refuge in his unconscious mmd 
where they contmue to wrangle, in perpetual unresolved 
debate Freudian analysis, like a submarine earthquake, 
heaves up the warring monsters, and the pauent is able to look 
them over and take sides once and for all. Very often upon 
closer inspection one of them proves to be as fabulous as the 
sea-serpent, or else such a common sort of fish that it ceases 
to deserve his attention 

The conflict is said to be due to some wish of the patient 
wlucli his ego-ideal or super-ego finds undesirable His 
super-ego is a composite creature built up from his earliest, 
admiring view of Ins parents, and from the standards of be- 
haviour which they, and Ins environment, have instilled 
The super-ego is apt to be rather Victorian and to take a 
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Strong line about sexual peccadilloes ; and the c^)n£ict 
between the paaent's desires and the standards demanded by 
this super-ego may become so acute that the whole distasteful 
subject IS repressed But the conflict is no less hvely upon 
that accoimt , and every time the panent encounters a situa- 
tion which resembles the ongmal squabble he fhnehes away 
from It, and the emotion which it evokes helps to reinforce 
the original combatants In this way a complex of warnng 
ideas collects round the first forbidden wish, and if the situa- 
tions which stimulate the conflict occur often enough the 
patient begins to feel that he is becoming a mere battlefield, 
and decides, though unconsciously, that he must have some 
protection from the kmd of events which excite the strife. 
He IS then hkely to develop a neurotic symptomj_ which may 
be extremely appropriate to his purpose The man whose 
work has m some way contnbuted to his conflict may find 
himself unable to travel m the ’buses and trams which carry 
him to his ofiice The woman who dislikes looking after an 
unpleasant relauvc (not, presumably, because anybody would, 
but because the situation tickles up her unconscious problem), 
falls into such a profound state of fatigue that she is qmte un- 
equal to her duties The student who is faced with failure m 
his examinations develops eye-stram which makes it im- 
possible for him to sit for his degree 

These are fairly simple neurotic symptoms in which the 
purpose is so clear that it is astonislung that the paaent cannot 
see f , lumself what he is about But the great pomt is that 
he cannot see He is no mahngerer Consaously he is actmg 
in perfect good faith, and the first essennal of a neurotic 
symptom is that it should deceive the panent and provide 
him with a genuine excuse In many cases, of course, the 
devices are much more complicated, and the coascienaous 
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person IS the one who will wrap up his excuse most elaborately 
in order to hide its nature from himself 

On the face of it, a very simple explanation which puts the 
symptom in its true light should be sufficient to cure the 
patient, provided he will beheve it , and, indeed, cures of 
this kind are common and will be discussed later This short 
cut is not admired by the followers of Freud, however In 
effect, they say — ^and clearly with truth — that you arc never 
going to get the pinnacles to sit steadily if the foundations are 
shifting , and as all neurotics, and most of the rest of us, have 
got our foundations all wrong, there is nothing for it but to 
take each man to pieces and remould him nearer to the heart’s 
desire , 

The techmque of this builduig and decorating operation is 
simple, but it takes a long time to carry out First a very de- 
railed history of the case is taken , the patient has the supreme 
felicity of sittmg down and tellmg someone the story of his 
life, and as he has generally been wanting to do this for a long 
time, but has failed to find an audience, he feels at once that 
something is getting done This history must include his 
relationships with his family and friends, his home conditions, 
his work, and all he cares to tell about his feelings Usually 
when the story is told there are found to be gaps in it, and 
quite often these gaps are relevant to the symptoms , the 
important things are left out at first When these gaps have 
been filled as far as is possible at this stage, the prmciples of 
analysis are explained to him, and he is asked to record his 
dreams 

Dreams have been favounte matenal for enthusiasts since 
pnmitive man (they tell us) took them as evidence of an 
immortal soul Nowadays we can beheve that they reflect 
the future, with Mr Dunne, or, with Freud, that they give 
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away our more embarrassing desires neatly disguucd as 
charades. We are not, of course, allowed to think they 
“ mean ” anythmg, m the sense that Pharaoh's dreams meant 
something accordmg to Joseph One can imagme a cosmic 
observer, however, looking down and remarkmg . “ I sec 
the little creatures are at their dream-mterpretation games 
again Well, well.” 

Dream interpretation on Freudian lines is conducted rather 
on the heads-I-wm-tads-you-lose pnnciple The incident 
which seems important m the dream seldom represents the 
problem winch is really troubhng the patient . the emphasis 
IS displaced The cruder sexual desires are prudishly muffled 
up, and the reproductive apparatus appears as spears, kmves, 
umbrellas, boxes and boots and bags The theory is that the 
“ censor ” — another of these mystical entities hke the super- 
ego-stands between the unconscious and the conscious hke 
a wardrobe-mistress serving out cloaks and false moustachios 
to any visitor from the deeper layers who might bring a 
blush to the cheek of the super-ego It is difficult to accept 
such a notion Not every adult person who dreams of an 
umbrella would be shocked at the idea of a phallus, and many 
must be sufficiently mature to be proof agamst all shocks, 
however blunt — or pointed Yet it is manifestly impossible 
for them to exclude all hollow or pointed objects from their 
dreams, merely to suit the dream-theory of Freud , or to 
avoid dreaming of such activities, as leapmg, flying or floating 
which symbolize the sexual act But if these symbols really 
are symbols, we arc faced with the picture of a censor winch, 
to obhge an archaic super-ego, insists upon playmg Mrs 
Grundy to a highly sophisticated conscious mind 

To claim one never dreams at all, is not, as one might sup- 
pose, the sign of a tranquil subconscious , it merely implies that 
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one’s (Velms arc too scandalous for recollection. Nightmares 
and anxiety dreams on the other hand are symbols of a re- 
pressed sexual wish. So the psycho-analyst wins cither way 
One caimot help bemg renunded of the revivahst who finds 
a sm for you m the very place you didn’t expect it. 

The patient, havmg learned to look upon his dreams with 
grave suspicion, is now asked to continue his account of 
himself by the method of free-associanon ; and a dream 
often makes a good starting-point for this task. The patient 
hes at rest on a couch in a darkened room ; the analyst sits 
out of sight belimd the head end of the couch, yet where he 
can watch the patient’s face. The panent is asked to say any- 
thing, however foolish, that comes into Ins mmd It t-Jccs i 
little pracnce to do this Most of us try to present an orderly 
front to the world, and need time to learn to expose our weak 
spots This natural coyness in the patient is called the “ re- 
sistance,” and has to be overcome , he is enabled to overcome 
It by means of the ” transference ” He becomes so much 
attached to his analyst that he falls m love with him , he then 
identifies luin in turn with all the people he has loved and 
hated in his life, and expends upon Inm the excess of emotion 
which, presumably, he spared the onginals This process of 
working off arrears of emotion is called “ abreaction,” and 
seems to do good Possibly the patient feels he has been 
allowed to have Ins grouse out at last 

The analyst is supposed to avoid puttmg ideas into the 
patient’s mind The patient is expected to do most of 
the talking, and in the process he begins, after a time, to see 
the protagomsts m his conflict more clearly, and to recognize 
his own subterfuges and evasions as such Tins is an irritating 
occaipation, and he often becomes very difficult to live with 
during this mtcrmediate stage According to Freud’s view, 
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the ongins of conflict lie far back in infancy, when thp indi- 
vidual was making his first adjustments to his environment 
aa^ to human relationships Usually these early adjustments 
(or maladjustments as they seem to be more often than not) 
revolve round those exciting relanonships between parents 
and children which Freud has named the CEdipus and 
Electra situations They are discussed more fully m the 
section on the ages of life 

To penetrate the dark beginnings pf the patient’s mind in 
order to restore his peace is an admirable pnnciple, and no 
doubt an arras well, but it takes rime Life is shorr It is 
qmte clear that this method is not applicable to the great 
Ihilkiof neurotic humanity 

Its value 111 some cases cannot be questioned, and the stimu- 
lus which Freud’s theories have applied to the whole study 
of psychology can scarcely be over-estimated, and certainly 
not evaluated at the present time But his method un- 
doubtedly has limitations, one of which is set by the mcomc 
of the patient , only a wealthy person can afford to attend a 
psychologist over a period of months for hour-long sessions 
several days a week at a guinea a time And only a leisured 
person can afford to spend so much time and attention on 
perfecting his mental health True there are clinics where 
patients are treated free of cost, but they are nothing hke 
sufficiently numerous if tins form of treatment is to be regarded 
as usual Another limitation is imposed by the age of the 
patient , the method is essentially suited to those who have 
their lives before them Few people over the age of forty 
can respond to it, partly because by that time they have 
collected such a mass of material that it takes too long to deal 
with It, and partly because not many people of that age are 
prepared to face wholesale readjustment of their hves They 
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have already made their compromises, for good or ill, and it 
IS too *much to expect them to start from the bcginnmg and 
make a whole new set of compromises which may or may 
not be as convement as the old ones 

The elderly paaent who is advised to seek rebirth on 
Freudian Unes may start successfully enough, reach the point 
at which his naked conflicts confront him and his symptoms 
arc correspondingly mcreased, and then stick fast The 
last case of such a paaent is naturally worse than the first 
One woman had a habit of talking and muttermg to herself 
about age-old grievances which she had never managed to 
forgive, or even to forget After two years of Freudian 
psycho-analysis, at considerable expense to her relaovM, 
she had so far overcome all sense of guilt as to be able to 
shout her gnevances in firm tones and to bang about the 
house in a rapture of self-expression In a way, of course, 
she was better, but her relatives may be excused for wishing 
they had spent the money upon sound-proof doors 
Moreover, the process of anamnesis — the recovery from 
obhvion of much we have discarded and repressed — may 
bring to light more than was bargained for We cannot 
afford to have our minds burdened with a mass of hampering 
detail and outworn emotion ; at every step something must 
be left behind, something fltmg on the rubbish heap Once 
we attempt to recapture the beginnings of the journey we 
must necessarily recall much that is irrelevant to the immedi- 
ate problem It is not merely that the hoard needs prolonged 
sortmg before the significant fragments are picked out it 
is also inevitable that there should be matenal present which 
was better left alone A man struggling with one conflict 
may .thus be faced with half a dozen others that had been 
giving no symptoms until they were stirred up 
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The analyst says, no doubt with truth, that since these 
conflicts can be recovered they had never been resAved ; 
they had been avoided or overcome by some tnck, some 
mental mechanism, which had only been efllective m remov- 
mg them from consciousness Doubtless it is better to 
resolve our conflicts than to sidestep them, and doubtless m 
the mind of the perfectly integrated man these foci of con- 
tumacious matter would not exist , yet it is hard to beheve 
that in order to rescue the pauent from one difficulty it is 
necessary to call up all those which have harassed him m 
the past, or that by givmg him seven conflicts to resolve 
instead of one you are domg him a service. 

^It IS true that m young people the conflicts brought to hght 
by an'alysis are often closely hnked to the original problem, 
but in older people there may be no such hnk, or if there is 
It may be so remote, and so much distorted by time and 
experience, that it cannot be traced. To recall such conflicts 
into consciousness may be merely to add to his existing 
problem or to provide him with several new and more 
exacting ones 

With other patients to whom psycho-analysis on Freudian 
hnes IS unsuited, the “ transference ” sometimes persists 
long after the need of it should have been outgrown In 
the Freudian view the transference is an essential part of the 
treatment , the patient must fall in love with lus psychologist, 
at any rate to the extent of using him as a lay figure on which 
to drape the garincnts of lus former loves Sometimes, 
naturally, this emotional relaoonship becomes an entity 
in Itself The analyst, however much he may desire to 
efface Imnself, is human • he must have lus impressive qualiaes 
or the patient would never consent to visit him ; he often 
haa the charm of honesty and the confidence of one who 
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has fa^th m his own creed ; and he may even be a lovable 
person by nature. Above all he shares with the patient one 
of the closest, and mdeed one of the most mutually satisfying 
and inspiring of human relationships — that of master and 
pupil. Dante adonng Virgil, Lady Jane Grey dehghnng 
Roger Ascham, are types of this bond, which most of us can 
parallel somewhere m our experience of studentship. 

It is one of the tasks of the analyst at the end of treatment 
to help the patient to dissolve the transference ; but the bond' 
between the good master and the good pupil is not easily 
broken, and the bond between the master, hawever good, 
and the stupid, chngmg type of pupil may be impossible 
to break at all For some patients, then, the analyst hjms^f 
becomes the neurosis They find in him the refuge which 
formerly they found m their symptoms — a substitution 
which flatters neither party 

A final objection, to the outsider, is the effect psycho- 
analysis has on the patient The analyzed person is rarely 
such good company as he was before treatment I suppose 
we have the merits of our defects in the ordinary way 
Dr Jekyll, when he succeeded in dissociating his personahty, 
pomted out that it was touch and go whether he would 
hberatc an angel on the world, or a devil. It turned out to be 
a devil, but a world peopled with angels would be as little 
to the common taste as a world peopled with Mr. Hydes 
Those who have been analysed are o ften a little too like Dr 
Jekyll’s nobler part, and their sense of humour has sometimes 
suffered gravely They are saved, they have seen the hght 
and accepted a gospel , and they are generally wilhng to help 
others to share their freedom m the kindest way. But they 
haveslost something, some natural salt Possibly they have 
the defects of their merits 
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Partial Analysis 

A more useful, because a shorter, method is the paraal 
analysis aimed at by some psychotherapists , this has proved 
to be of great value, judging by results in many cases of 
neurosis Like any other form of analysis success depends to 
some extent on the intelligence of the patient After all, the 
neurotic patient, whatever form his illness may take, has got 
to face an unpalatable truth about himself before he can 
recover It may be merely a recent evasion, a bid for atten- 
tion, a desiranso obtain compensation for an injury, or some 
long standing attitude of mind which has made it difficult for 
him (p take the world as he finds it 

Dr T A Ross, who has had considerable success with his 
modified type of analysis, quotes in his book The Common 
Neuroses, the case of a woman of forty-five who complamcd 
of such extreme fatigue that she could not walk across the 
room Fatigue is a symptom of mental ill-hcalth, not a 
cause of it, bur patients are not readily willing to accept this 
fact because it drives them from a praiseworthy posinon to 
one which they fancy holds a reproach This patient had 
had attacks of fatigue which had occurred at intervals over a 
period of twenty-two years The first attack was said to 
have followed influenza, and had necessitated a rest cure 
Since then she had had fatigue of this severe brand after every 
attack of influenza , and since she was afraid of influenza and 
sure she was going to get it, get it she did, in every epidemic 
which came her way She had six rest cures in twenty-two 
years. On going into the history it turned out that her first 
attack of influenza probably was not influenza at all , she had 
no nse of temperature, but everyone else m the house was 
haVing influenza, and she felt ill, so she went to bed convmced 
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that jhe had it too However, she had reason to feel ill at that 
time, for she had just received news that her father had com- 
mitted suicide She was also considenng whether to marry, 
and she had had to decide whether she was justified in doing 
so m view of her family history She decided to marry if 
she recovered , recovery was promised if she would have a 
rest cure, and she took the cure, recovered and married 

She managed to pur her scruples our of her mind, but 
attached the anxiety they had evoked to the idea of ihp- 
fluenza, with the results already described The sixth rest- 
cure failed to work its charm , while it wa'sjn progress her 
brother had committed suicide Her old scruples had 
returned with added weight, for now she had children, and 
was dismayed to think they might be future psychotics 
When these events had been thoroughly discussed and 
brought into their true relationship in the patient’s mind, her 
fatigue disappeared, and she began to walk up to twenty mdes 
a day for exercise Fifteen years later she was still reporting 
herself to be in good health 

This IS a typical example of the type of case winch will 
respond to a modified analysis No doubt there was a more 
fundamental origin of the trouble than that which was 
brought to light in the course of treatment Probably if she 
had made a different adjustment to events in early childhood 
she would have behaved differently in the situation which 
provoked the original attack of fatigue But this is almost 
equivalent to saying that if she had been a different person 
she would have done something else , the fact is, she was her- 
self, as inheritance and environment had turned her out, and 
that was what she did And she was perfectly ready to see 
white she had made a mistake and to reenfy it even after 
twenty-two years She was wdling to relmquish the*view 
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of herself as a pecuhar victun of mBuenza, and to face her real 
difficulty courageously. 

This type of analysis nearly always resolves itself into per- 
suading the patient to let go of some cherished idea about 
himself, and to accept something less laudable Psycho- 
logical maladjustment seems to arise far more commonly 
from an unwiUmgness to let go, a desire to chng to some 
favourite notion, than from any genmne mabihty to face the 
difficulties ahead It is a love of the famihar, the sccunty of 
old associations, and it has been summed up m the phrase : 
“ The libido <j|^the neurotic is always m arrears ” He is like 
a man hanging from a crumbhng building by a rope, unwill- 
ing to let go and nsk the leap mto the blanket spread below, 
chnging to the rope which has so far given him support and 
safety Yet if he can be persuaded to make the leap he will 
afterwards recogiuze how necessary it was, and how com- 
paratively safe 

The method of partial analysis by which the patient can be 
brought to accept the truth about his difficulaes is straight- 
forward The first step is to take the history, and this is done 
over a senes of interviews each lasting an hour. The patient 
tells his story m his own way, and as he goes along events will 
probably begin to correlate themselves with symptoms, at 
least m the doctor’s mind , but he makes no suggestion of 
this until he has performed a full physical exammaaon, which 
should be done when the history-taking is complete — usually 
by the end of the second or third interview. The physical 
exaimnation must be extremely thorough because the patient 
has usually been frightened by some half-understood diag- 
nosis, or by sometlimg he has heard from his friends If no 
signs of physical illness are found, he can be told so confi- 
dendy ; but at the same time he is assui’ed that his symptoms 
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arc not imaginary, and that they will get well with proper 
treatment. If physical illness is present its nature must be 
explamed to him comprehensibly. 

The next step is to get the paaent to realize that physical 
symptoms can have mental causes He is given an idea of the 
way m which his nervous system works Fatigued patients, 
Ross finds, often imagine it as a battery which has run down, 
and they can be helped if they learn to think of it instead as a 
telephone exchange m which the operators are failing to com 
nect up the subscnbers They can then be shown that fatigue 
IS due to a block m the transmission of nerv£^ energy The 
cause of the blockage is usually a fear of some kind, an un^ 
willingness to attempt somethmg disagreeable Exam^les,of 
sinular emotional blocking m other people arc then quoted, 
and these are usually helpful because it is generally easier to 
see the beam m the other person’s eye than the mote in one’s 
own 

It will then usually be possible, with any given patient, to 
show from the history how his symptoms have come on at 
nraes of emotional stress All these are new ideas to him, as 
a rule, and as they arc not particularly pleasant at first, he may 
forget them quickly after the interview He is therefore 
usually asked by the doctor to write an account of the mter- 
view , and sometimes this account will show that he has 
forgotten the chief points discussed, or that he has turned the 
doaor’s remarks round to suit his own wishes Explanations 
have to be repeated panently agam and agam until the patient 
IS wiUmg to accept them Once the new ideas have been 
understood, however, and applied to himself by the patient, 
he will be able to see the way out of his difficulties, and will 
takc^it. If the difficulty he has been shelvmg has been of a 
particularly distressmg kind — for example the recognfaon 
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of some cowardly or brutal act, which was often at die toot 
of war neuroses — ^his self-conftdence will have to be buftt up 
in odier directions to compensate for the wound it receives 
in &cmg the truth. He must be reminded that a bad soldier 
15 not necessarily a bad atizen. Relapses may occur, but a 
person who has once acquired the art of plain thinking about 
himself IS likely to be suspiaous the next time he finds himself 
developmg vague symptoms and to look round for a cause. 
•The fact remains that many neurotic paaents recover and 
remain well as a result of this modified analysis, and the dura- 
tion of treatmrat can usually be measured m weeks or months, 
instead of m the months or years usually required for a com- 
plete psycho-analysis. 

I 

Suggestion 

McDougall defines suggesaon as “ a process of commumca- 
tion resulting m the acceptance with convicuon of the com- 
mumcated proposition m the absence of logically adequate 
grounds for its acceptance ” Whatever we may think of his 
plethora of nouns, we cannot help agreemg with his defimtion. 
We are all subjert to suggesaon , we all go about accepang 
informaaon upon no adequate logical grounds Adyerme- 
ments dangle a bait before us and we swallow it, hook, hne 
ancTsinkcr Newspapers snmulate our emonons, especially 
fear, and our mood is affected accordingly Our fnends 
influence our behaviour by suggesaon more often than by 
argument One would expect suggesaon to be the ideal 
tool for the psychotherapist, and it is certainly useful to some 
extent, as faith-healen know Strong suggesaon may get 
nd of a symptom, espeaally in hystena, but it does not 
get nd of the mental difficulty underlying the symptom 

Cbnsequcntly suggesaon alone does not provide 
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adbqi|ate form of treatment either in neurosis or psychosis. 
No doubt It must often form a background for treatment, 
though the Freudian school would like to avoid it. Only 
suggcsaon gives any patient sufficient confidence m the doctor 
to accept his treatment. No mentally ill person has the energy 
to decide by a logical investigation of the doctor's medical 
qualifications (even if he has sufficient mside knowledge to 
make a just evaluauon of these flourishes) whether the man is 
fit to treat him. He looks at the doctor and receives from hS 
appearance and manner some assurance that he is a competent 
and kmdly person — an impression based insuffiacnt 

logical grounds A patient is no less ready to credit the 
doctor’s opimon and explanaoons upon that account. , • 

Suggestion can be used more powerfully than this in the 
form of hypnotism Hypnosis has been used m psycho- 
therapy since the middle of the last century, but its populanty 
has steadily declmcd It is open to the same objections as any 
other form of suggestion It may get nd of the symptom, 
but fail to reach the underlying cause. 

The patient m a state of hypnosis is extremely receptive to 
suggestion The hypnotic sleep is induced best m a quiet 
room with the patient at rest in a chair or on a couch He is 
asked to relax and to fix his eyes upon a bnght object — a lens 
or a watch-case will serve — held just about the eye level. He 
IS told, in a gently confident tone, that he is gomg to sleep, and 
if he is willing to accept the suggestion, he presently becomes 
drowsy and falls into a hypnotic trance m which therapeutic 
suggesuons can be made to him, and repeated until they have 
sunk well m Memories which have been repressed can 
sometimes be revived under hypnosis , the patient is then 
invited to remember them when he wakes up, and will often 
obey the injunction. But such repressed memone? arc 
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usually extremely painful, and if theu recall has been ht^med 
forward too much the patient may not be m a fit state to bear 
them. He may pass fiom a state of anxiety mto a senous 
depression , or his mechanism of defence may return to its 
task, and he will simply forget them again as though he had 
never brought them mto consaousness at all. This is not 
panicularly constnicave, as the whole busmess has then to 
be begun agam To recover a lost madent successfully the 
|)ktient must have reached such a degree of insighr into his 
problem that he is willing to face the memory consciously. 
Usually such repressed memones arc of some mcident of 
which the patient is ashamed or m which he regards himself, 
ngiitly, or wrongly as having failed m some duty or responsi- 
bility Maily of the cases of lost memoiy dunng and follow- 
ing the war of 1914 were of this type Responsibility lay 
heavily on many of those who made excellent soldiers, and at 
times the demands of their task were beyond their conscien- 
tious performance Ross tells of a man sent with a message 
from headquarters to his own battery, during the March re- 
treat of 1918 The message required the battery to remain 
where it was until wiped out. The man found himself ridmg 
in the opposite direction ; and had he not encountered some 
of lus fellows rctunung to the battery posinon he might have 
left the message undelivered As it was, he returned with 
them and gave it to the officer in command, but afterwards 
considcnng that he had failed m his duty, and finding the 
thought intolerable, he repressed the entire mcident He re- 
covered the memory later under the limited form of analysis 
practised by Ross, and was able to realize that it showed no 
great dcfccnon from duty to find such a message hard to 
dehver 
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Psychotherapy in the Treatment of Insanity 
In this country it is generally agreed that psycho-analysis has 
no place in the treatment of the true insamaei Any attempt 
to psycho-analyse a psychotic patient, or even to inquire too 
closely into his emotional state, usually leads to an alarming 
increase of symptoms It is a httlc difficult to see why 
analytical discussion of his case should often benefit a neurotic 
and nearly always make a psychotic worse, but an analogy 
drawn from physical ilhicss may throw some light upon it 
A man will develop flat feet as a result of wcarmg the wrong 
shoes and of standmg wrongly m them When this is ex- 
plained to him he can do something towards getting rid of 
the disabihty , he can buy special shoes, or, if he cannot 
afford that, he can learn to place his weight differently and to 
strengthen his weak muscles by exercises This is the posmon 
of the neurotic he has come to grief because he has been un- 
able to fit mto his environment and he has tried to adjust 
himself to it m the wrong ways If he can once get a clear 
picture of the true facts about himself and his surroundings 
he can make a better job of managing both The man who 
has gout, on the other hand, is in the gnp of a painful consti- 
tutional disorder No amount of wriggling of his great toe 
joint IS going to make it feel any better ; only rest can do that, 
as the patient is perfectly well aware, and he will very prof erly 
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shn^ With rage and pain if some well-meaning fool, declat- 
uig : “ This toe needs exercise ' ” begins to twist and f)tod it 
for him This is one great difference between the neurotic 
and the psychotic patient one has adopted a wrong attitude 
to his desony — a sort of postural deformity of the tiund — and 
the other is suffermg from an attack of illness, very often a 
constitutional illness, to which he is specially hable. This 
does not imply that the neurotic paaent can never become 
fiisane — he can, of course, just as a flat-footed person may 
develop gout , but while he is m a state of neurosis he is 
accessible to trgatnient by rational discussion, and if he be- 
comes insane he is not 

They also differ completely in the situations they are facing. 
The neurotic is harassed by reality, the psychotic by unreality. 
The neurotic is called upon to face facts, and is discomforted 
because he finds them harsh , the psychotic, willy-mlly, is 
called upon to face illusions He is like those warriors in the 
old Irish legends, who, stepping unwittingly into the country 
of the slice, found their weapons useless and their hmbs 
enchanted 

This IS not to say that psychotherapy of any descnption is 
useless to the insane person , beyond all others he needs com- 
fort and reassurance, even though they cannot touch him 
closely The depressed patient in particular may be helped by 
a sympathetic listener when he wishes to talk of his troubles, 
but the role of this confidant is passive, and he must avoid 
analytic explanations or suggestions Some patients are 
made worse even by rccounnng their difficulties, much as 
they wish to speak of them , psychotherapy then consists m 
steering them to safer ground Repeated assurance that 
everything is gomg to become real and natural agam is often 
helpful to a recoverable patient, evAi though he cannot 
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believ^ It. 


Ross, wntmg of the treatment of depression 


says • 

“ Every nme the patient is seen he will wish to recite the 
tale of his suffermgs, and though the doctor may know quite 
well what he is going to say he must sit quietly and listen , 
and every time he must not weary of repeatmg his message 
of hope, for undoubtedly it docs give great comfort, a com- 
fort which may last for a day or two It does not abolish any 
symptoms, but it seems to make them more tolerable ; if 
seems to make the patient capable of hanging on ” 

Apart from reassurance of this order, which is valuable 
psychotherapy in itself, the psychotic patient is in constant 
need of kind and serene usage which leaves liis tropbl»d 
emotions unstimulatcd In such an atmosphere recoverable 
patients can mend, and those who are beyond recovery are 
spared umieccssary strain Blculer gives, as the most im- 
portant psychical means of therapy, “ patience, calm, and 
inner goodwill for the patient, three things that must be 
absolutely mcxliaustible ” 


General Principles of Treatment 

When a patient is overcome by mental illness his first need 
is rest He cannot be at rest in surroundmgs which impose 
an emotional strain upon him , and despite the favourable 
opmion which home life has excited from time to time among 
the poets, domestic interiors are rarely tranquil A man’s 
farmly cannot provide a neutral background, and it is common 
to find that a patient is better away from home among those 
who make no emotional demands on him, and who are not 
shocked by his changed behaviour Relatives often find tlus 
hard to realize Parents, especially cannot believe that their 
children are better away from them, and may insist *on 
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removing a padent from hospital care long before he ^ fit to 
cxpcnencc the strain of home circumstances. This has some- 
times resulted m the suicide of a young person who was well 
on the way to recovery m hospital 

Similarly, a patient may appear perfectly recovered m hos- 
pital many weeks before he is fit for discharge. Too early a 
return to his home will provoke a relapse, which a httle 
pancnce could have avoided Hasty removal of the conval- 
tscent patient from hospital springs partly from the notion 
that mental illness is disgraceful m some way which does not 
apply to phyKcal disease — that a stigma attaches to it — and 
partly from a widespread horror at the idea of a sane person 
cwifyied among the insane Yet no one thinks it disgraceful 
for a man recovering from a physical illness to remam m 
hospital till he is fit to leave it, even though his physical state 
may be normal compared with that of other patients in his 
ward Undoubtedly cases have occasionally occurred of 
sane persons kept too long m hospital, but the legal safeguards 
to-day make this danger cxcecdmgly shght , the danger of too 
early discharge is more serious m the present crowded state of 
our mental hospitals 

Rest for the patient does not imply merely a change of en- 
vironment ; often he will need rest in bed as well, and system- 
atic feedmg to bring his weight up to its normal level, for 
nearly all patients lose weight at the beginiung of a mental 
illness Feedmg is often a serious problem ■with depressive 
cases A person m a morbid state of gloom can see very httle 
point m eanng, and it takes a tactful and cozemng nurse to get 
his meals into him Nounshing, easily digested food is 
needed. 

Those who refuse all food may need to be artificially fed by 
means of a tube, and this can be done with very httle discom- 
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fort t<^the padcnt ; a fluid diet, containing all the constituents 
necessary for health, is given slowly twice or three times 
a day. 

The Weir-Mitchell principles of rest in bed, overfeedmg, 
massage and isolation are often helpful. Isolation, at the out- 
set, should be especially from relatives, who with the best will 
in the world usually leave the patient excited and distressed. 
They find it hard to believe this, and may insist upon seemg 
the patient, who sometimes alarms them with a wild accounK" 
of persecution, electrical expenments made upon him, or 
assaults by doctors and nurses The relaaves hegm to wonder 
whether they have committed the sick man to the care of 
rogues and charlatans who are trying to keep Inm i^lated 
from his friends for fear of exposure. The situation at such 
nmes is apt to become very difficult The doctor can only 
attempt to reassure the relatives and leave it at that ; if he 
protests too much he will almost certainly excite doubt in 
their breasts Those who look after the mentally sick are 
always seemg a suspicious eye turned thoughtfully upon them 

Sedative Treatment 

To induce sleep is an important part of treatment, for many 
patients are wakeful A hot drmk at bedtime is a simple and 
effective sedative with some people, others respond to a hot 
bath followed by a little gentle massage Excited patients 
are often soothed by more prolonged hydrotherapy provided 
m the form of a contmuous warm bath m which they can he 
for an hour or two The temperature of the bath is regulated 
by a constant flow of warm water, and perhaps this situanon 
mimic s more successfully than any other that return to the 
womb which the psycho-analysts assure us makes such a 
widespread appeal to mankind. 
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Scdaave drugs naturally have a place in the treatment of 
agitated or sleepless patients These are given wnft due 
consideration to the needs of die case and in such dosage and 
variety as to avoid the chance of habit formation 

Massage and electrical treatment are often found to be 
soothing, and are helpful to convalescent cases in restoring 
vigour to slack muscles Outdoor games of all kinds are 
encouraged in mental hospital treatment, and are very popular 
liven with chronic patients Mental hospitals can usually 
produce an excellent cricket side in which patients, attendants 
and doctors s^are This seems to lead to no difficulties 
except, perliaps, when some member of the visiting team 
finds ^that he has been humouring the superintendent all 
afternoon 

Occupational Therapy 

The discovery that mental hospital patients are Irappier 
when they have somctlimg to do was made during the nine- 
teenth century, and was one of the earliest advances in the 
humane treatment of the mentally ill which began about that 
rime Organized training of paticnrs, as a form of rrearment, 
however, is a development of the present century, and has 
liad valuable results All large mental hospitals ro-day are 
equipped with an occupational centre, usually under the con- 
trol of a trained woman instructor m handicrafts Opinion 
IS divided about the exact traimng required for the person 
holding this post , some authonnes consider that she should 
be a trained nurse, and others think this unnecessary On the 
whole there is something to be said for choosing a person 
who has nothing to do with the daily treatment of the panents, 
and IS not concerned dircaly with their mental health , they 
appreciate contact with someone frorh the outside world and 
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enjoy working with a teacher who is interested m them 
only as pupds of a craft, and with whom, therefore, 
they need feel at no disadvantage. A sympathetic in- 
structress can sometimes help a patient more than his official 
attendants 

The first piece of work given to the patient is simple, 
attractive and easily fimshed, so that he does not have to work 
long to achieve something Leather work appeals to nearly 
everybody , the materials are pleasant and easily handled andi 
the finished thmg, whatever it may be, is usually agreeable to 
look at Encouraged by an easy success o£ this kind the 
patient can be led on to other handicrafts, of which the com- 
mon ones available are raffia and cane-work, rug and basket- 
making, simple joinery, weaving embroidery, glass or cluna 
painting, book-binding and shocmaking Those whose 
imaative is not sufficient for any of these ventures often enjoy 
a routine task such as the sandpapering of finished wood-work, 
varnishing or wool- winding 

The advantage of the occupational centre is not only that it 
gives the patients an interest outside their own problems ; it 
also brmgs them into a social atmosphere where all are 
working purposively and co-opcrativciy In large public 
msatuaons there is some slight danger of occupational therapy 
becommg too much of a business, and the well-being of the 
patient may be sacrificed to the output of the workshops It 
is a danger against which doctors and mstructors alike have to 
be on guard, for it may mean that a patient is kept at an 
occupation long after he begins to find it tedious, and this does 
not encourage the return of mental health Boredom is bad 
for anybody 

Tht chief aim of the instructress should be to make the 
panent feel he is succeedmg Psychotic paaents have little 
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self-confidence, except those enjoying the spurious sdf- 
confidence of mama ; the sense of achievement gamed^ the 
occupational department gives them somethmg to build upon. 
Even chrome cases m whom all hope of recovery is at an end 
may be able to keep their phantasies at bay while their 
attention is focused on an agreeable task, and the progressive 
deterioration in the dementmg patient may be delayed. 
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MENTAL DEFECT 

Mental defect is a condiaon of imperfect or arrested develop- 
ment of mind and is usually present from birth, though m fne 
nature of dungs it may not be noticed till a child is five or six 
months old. All newly bom infants are dolTish, and display 
little mtelhgence except m the eyes of their parents, so that 
mental defect cannot usually be diagnosed when the <hil3 is 
bom. Two types of mental defect, however, arc associated 
with constant physical pecuhanties which are present and 
recogmzable at birth, and these types can be diagnosed at the 
outset ; they are mongolism and microcephaly, and will be 
described more fuHy later If these types are excluded, 
the usual history of a mentally defective child runs as 
follows 

At binh he appeared to be normal — often “ a fine baby ” — 
but after a month or two he failed to produce a smile other 
than that grimace due to wmd often mistaken for one m 
young cluldren ; at four months he seemed to take less notice 
than he should , at six months he was still faihng to recogmzc 
his mother or to babble to himself, at mne months he was 
makmg no attempt to crawl or even to sit up ; and by that 
amc the parents had begun to realize that all was not well, 
and had brought the child to the doctor. 

In Ae early years it is extremely difficult to assess the degree 
of mental defect Walkmg and talking are often grgatly 
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delayed, and it is common for a child of imbcalc grade not to 
walk before the age of four or five years, and to begm^o talk 
even later, while some idiots never learn to walk or talk. 
Yet, with education and traimng, many imbeciles will show 
considerable development, and will reach a standard of con- 
duct and intelligence which makes them agreeable residents 
of an institution This is a more valuable achievement than 
might appear at first sight, for as long as euthanasia remains a 
ghantasy for eugemsts, these panents must live tolerable lives 
and receive care from tramed attendants Life in a hospital 
for mental defectives would be a dismal business for nurses 
and patients alike if some of the patients, at least, could not be 
tramed up to an acceptable level of behaviour 

Accually, on visiting the wards of such a hospital for the 
first time most people will be repelled and disgusted, for a 
large number of mentally defective patients are unprepossess- 
ing They are more liable than other people to show those 
nunor physical deformiues to which the name “ stigmata of 
degeneration ” has been given Among these stigmata may 
be classed such things as extra fingers and toes, webbing of 
fingers, squints and tremors of the eyeballs, cleft or mis- 
shapen palate with crowded irregular teeth, a tongue too 
large for the mouth, ears which stand out like fans from the 
head, or which arc unlike each other, one being large and the 
other small, rudimentary extra ears, asymmetry of the face, 
clubbed feet, and abnormal distribution of hair Many 
normal people have such peculianties and not every mentally 
dcfcaivc patient will show examples of them But they arc 
certainly more common among the populanon of a hospital 
for the mentally defective than they are outside Many 
mentally defeenve patients, however, are comely and look 
as ijtclhgent as anyone else 
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Fortunately for those who have to look after them the un- 
attraojivc appearance of a large number of these patients is 
misleading. The partiahty of a mother for her mentally 
defective child is notonous and is usually pm down to the 
vagaries of the maternal instinct. This is not a complete 
explanation Almost anyone who has much to do with 
mental defecuves becomes rather fond of them, if not in bulk, 
at least as individuals The visitor seeing them on a smgle 
occasion judges them by standards applicable to normal 
people, and comes away disheartened and repelled TlfSsc 
in constant touch with them are able to discard such 
standards after a time and to judge rliariT on a different 
level, acccpcmg disposition as higlicr currency than mtelli- 
gence or conduct 

In disposition the mentally defective often outstnp the nor- 
mal population It IS true that there are disagreeable, spiteful 
and selfish mentally defective patients, but there are many 
who are affectionate, gay, nuschievous, kind, music-lovmg, 
helpful and serenely good-tempered And there are many, 
too, with a gift for being extraordinarily pleased by a very 
small piece of good-fortune Some will find their whole 
day glorified by the gift of a cigarette card, some will talk 
endlessly of the delights of a day at the seaside This amtude 
of mind is very winning Nurses have the same affection for 
many of these patients winch others spend upon domestic pets 
The great thmg is to assess them by standards which are appro- 
pnate to their good quahtics and not standards designed for 
adult people of normal intelhgcnce 

It seems appropriate here to refer shortly to the question of 
euthanasia Undoubtedly there are many low grade idiots 
who arc so unhappy and so uncomprehending, that death 
would be preferable to life in their state But if it^wcrc 
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possible to hand diese over for euthanasia widiout mote ado, 
there would still be a large body of mentally defective people 
who are at least as useful as a neurotic m the grip of his illness , 
and dcadedly better company. They eiyoy life as much as, 
or more than, the average aty worker. Moreover, their in- 
tcUigcncc probably reaches a standard which would be 
accepted as well up to normal among certam savage races. 
Who IS to say they arc meet for taking off t 

Grading 

Under the Mental Deficiency Act of 1937 patients are 
classified as idP.K, imbeciles, feeble-minded persons, and 
moral imbeciles 

feiotr form the lowest grade By defimtion they are those 
showing “ mental defectiveness of such a degree that they 
arc unable to guard themselves against common physical 
dangers ” The idiot cannot save himself if he tumbles mto 
water, he is too witless to run away if exposed to danger by 
fire, incapable of feeding himself if left alone with food, un- 
able even to achieve simple personal cleanliness He needs 
constant attention, for his own protection He is more likely 
than the higher grade paaent to show stigmata of degenera- 
tion He is also more likely to sit listlessly in a corner perhaps 
dnbblmg at the mouth, unable to play with a toy or occupy 
himself m any way He may have the full use of his limbs 
yet never learn to walk He may never leam to speak, or he 
may master a word or two, at most, and repeat them parrot- 
fashion He may be blandly apathetic or shaken by gusts of 
ill-temper, in which he shouts and roars and bites Ins nearest 
neighbour. The lot of the idiot is not, on the whole, a 
happy one, though there are exceptions 
Iml^ctks arc defined as those whose, mental defect makes 
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them incapable of managmg themselves and their afiiun, or 
wlule\hey are children, of bcmg taught to do so. 

Fortunately imbeciles are commoner than idiots, and they 
form the large bulk of the population m hospitals for the men- 
tally defective. In this group many arc cheerful and fncndly, 
anxious to help and responding well to simple trainmg. Some 
of them are spiteful and ill-tempered, but they are often 
suffiaently weU-eqmpped with conscience to know when they 
have behaved badly and to be sorry for it Even m adult 
however, they do not attain a mental age of more than six to 
seven years when exammed by mtcUigcn^tests ; and they 
never become fit to conduct their own hves, for their docihty 
and readmess to accept any suggestion makes them easy prey 
for anyone who wishes to exploit them 

Fecble-mmded persons are those in whom mental defect 
does not amount to imbecihty, but is yet “ so pronounced 
that they require care, supervision and control for their own 
protection, or for the protection of others or, in the case of 
children that they appear to be permanendy mcapable . . . 
of receivuig proper benefit from the mstruction in ordinary 
schools ” 

It will be seen that the definition applied to adults is com- 
pletely different from that apphed to children For children 
a purely educational definition suffices , for adults this cannot, 
of course, be taken as the standard Feeble-minded girls arc 
more likely than others to become the mothers of illegitimate 
children, and many of them, if not safeguarded, become 
prostitutes The Act aims at preventmg this. 

The feeble-mmded, called morons m Amenca, form per- 
haps die most unfortunate group among the mentally defect- 
ive > They are sufficiently close to normal standards to 
appreciate the brand of certification and to consider it ifl^ust 
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They feel, sometimes with reason, that they are no stupider 
than a good many people who arc walkmg the wond at 
large, and consequently they find it harder than imbeciles do 
to accept their lot of mstituQonal segregation. This is the 
group of patients for whom the chance of voluntary sterilisa- 
tion deserves the most careful consideration Many of the 
women are capable m domestic work and would make good 
and loyal housewives 

^Xhc disadvantage of the present system falls most heavily 
on the borderline cases. In one instance a girl of borderhne 
grade had been admitted to an mstitution diirmg infancy and 
had spent her whole life under institutional care In adult 
hfccshe was let out on leave on trial, and met a man who 
wished to marry her Whatever her mental capacity, her 
sense of moral responsibihty was of a very high order ; she 
told him the position and gave him the opportunity to with- 
draw He said that he preferred to marry her, and with his 
help she was able to gam a discharge from certificate It 
would have been better if the existing system had not been so 
arranged as to inflict distress on this particular girl And it 
would probably have been better if, though free to marry 
she had not been competent to bear children, but not necess- 
arily ; conscientious citizens of her type arc few, and are 
probably worth cultivating at the cost of a little intelligence 
Moral defectives arc defined as persons in whom “ there 
exists mental defectiveness coupled with strongly vicious or 
criramal propensities and who require caie, supervision and 
control for the protection of others ” 

They sound like fabulous monsters, and mdeed the people 
who can be fairly placed in this group are few Their ntle is 
in itsblf misleading, for to the unbiassed imnd a moral defect- 
ive irfight well be one with high ethical standards Then, the 
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definition includes two distinct requirements. In the first 
place these patients must exhibit mental defect of a degree 
which can be detected, yet which is not, presumably, such as 
to bnng them into the fecble-nundcd group The defect 
evidently must be largely one of morals . the patient must be 
so affliaed that he cannot distinguish between nght and wrong, 
but indulges m crime as gaily as he eats his breakfast, mnocent 
child of nature that he is It is easy enough to imagine some- 
thing of this kmd occurring in an imbecile or feeble-min^dgfj 
person whose intellectual defect is such that he really cannot 
appreciate even the simplest moral framing^ especially if his 
emotional endowment is so defective and unstable that he is 
never able to acquire and mamtain any permanent etlijcal 
sentiments But in such a patient the moral defec^^ would 
be secondary to mental and temperamental defects and there 
would be no need to advise a separate category for lum 
An actual defect, inborn or acquired, of “ moral sense ” is 
difficult to imagine The capacity to distinguish between 
nght and wrong is not inborn , it is bred into us with great 
pains by our pastors and masters, and they are often least 
successful with their most intelligent pupils In fact the more 
intelligent the pupil, as a rule, the less inclined he is to make 
this crisp distinction, though he may adopt acceptable stand- 
ards of behaviour for other and more philosophic reasons 
A moral defeenve, then, must be made not born Either 
his intelligence or his emotions, or both, must be so abnormal 
that he is able to resist the development of any ii.oral scruples 
whatsoever This thorough-going moral obtuseness sounds 
a remarkable achievement for a child He deserves credit for 
toughness if nothing else However, there seem to be some 

casqp m which this feat of endurance, or something very Uce it, 
occurs The history, m such panents, is one of long standing 
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delinquency and unsocial conduct, and tHcir outstMiding 
charactensuc is a complete absence of regard for the feelAgs of, 
other people One paaent set fire to a house on the ground 
that It would be fun to watch the family bum The delin- 
quencies of these pauents usually revolve round petty larceny, 
arson and pathological lying, and they are often mtolerable m 
the home, slandering their family to strangers, wreaking 
spiteful vengeance for shglits, and pilfermg family possessions 
t^^cll One girl, whose case is quoted by Henderson and 
Gillespie, was caught scllmg her brother’s second best boots 
to a rag-and-bojjc merchant 

There are more causes for antisocial behaviour and dis- 
regard for the welfare of others, however, than innate 
emoaonal and mtcllectual defect, and the chances are that as 
the psychological study of these patients advances the number 
who can be classed as moral defectives will decrease soil 
further. 

In any case the diagnosis is one which should never be made 
except in the last resort, for it is sterile To class a person as a 
moral defeenve is to brand him as impenetrable to all ethical 
trainmg — a counsel of despair The label is a tempting one, 
for It means an end of all responsibihty except that of making 
sure he does no harm to others , and for that reason it is 
dangerous 

Certainlv the diagnosis of moral defect should not be 
applied to a child Opportumty for training should never be 
reduced dunng the growing penod. A faulty environment 
can provoke m a cluld an appearance of callousness and host- 
ihty winch may improve or vanish in easier surroundings ; 
and too great a readiness to tie a label on him may give nse to 
ludicibus overstatement (in one case a child of five was 
described as an “ inveterate liar ”). 
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However, if inborn moral defect is rare, there is one type of 
infecnon which can create moral defect in a normal child 
This IS encephalms lethargica, or sleepy sickness. 

Whcn^ adult Ts "affccted 'by this disease' the results arc 
largely physical , he develops a chronic and slowly mcteasmg 
ngidity of muscles which is disabling but not painful In- 
tellectually he is scarcely affected But m children the physi- 
cal effects of the disease are usually long delayed and may 
never appear at all , the chief effect is on the mind "^1^ 
expenence not only an arrest of mental development but a 
complete change of character, usually fo^^jbe worse The 
obedient, mannerly, agreeable child becomes wild, mtract- 
able, destrucave and spiteful, and may be so unconyollable 
that his admission to an institution is the only solution of the 
problem he creates for his family 

Encephahtis lethargica first appeared in this country m 
1917, so that in the Mental Deficiency Act of 1913 no pro- 
vision appears for these children To meet their needs the 
definition of mental defect was changed, in the Act of 1927, 
to cover cases of arrested or mcomplctc development of the 
mmd existmg before the age of eighteen years, “ whether 
ansmg from inherent causes or induced by disease or 
mjury.” 

Fortunately encephalms Ictliargica m its acute form has 
died out of late years Mental defective institutions, however, 
still harbour children and young people showmg the chrome 
symptoms induced by the disease Children showmg these 
symptoms arc lively, amoral, and often rather hkeable. 
Reproofs mean notlung to them. A girl who used to make a 
practice of bitmg and kickmg her fellows had a simple device 
for ivoidii^ criticism Taxed with her shockmg behaviour 
she always srmled sweetly and said : 
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“ Doctor, look what I got ! ” and displayed a picture post- 
card or a bit of tape which she had hoarded up She was an 
adept at changing the subjea ; after a vigorous scolding from 
the nurse she remarked placidly “ Haven’t you lost your 
voice yet i ” 

Some of these children later develop the typical rigidity of 
the adult cases, and their unruly behaviour is' at last unkindly 
bridled by physical disability 

CUmcal Types of Mental Defect 

The legal clasH&cation is, of course, an admimsuativc one 
It aims at giving the patients in each grade the environment 
and'trymng appropriate to their needs Clinically, grading 
according to intellectual capacity, though useful m some ways, 
IS found to have no relation to die types of patient seen This 
will be clear if some of the commoner forms of mental 
deficiency are described 

Simple amentia “ Amentia ” presumably means “ absence 
of mind,” but that phrase has another connotation , amentia 
is used as synonymous with mental deficiency Simple 
aments are those who present no distinguishing features be- 
yond mental defect They form the great bulk of the 
population of hospitals and colonics for the mentally defective 
They may be of idiot, imbecile, or feeble-minded grade , 
many of them will show some of the stigmata of degen- 
eration, and others will have a normal appearance in every 
way 

Amentia with paralysis Many mentally defective patients 
are born with paralysis, usually of a stiff, or spastic type One 
or both legs, one arm and one leg, or all four limbs may be 
affecled 111 dlls way Usually there u some power of move- 
ment* m the affected limbs, and m the milder gases in higher 
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grade paaents much improvements m power can be attained 
by orthopaedic surgery. Children who have been helpless 
can often be made to walk, and this is as much an advantage 
to a mentally defective person as to anyone else, especially if 
he IS feeblc-nunded or a high-grade imbecile. 

Mongolian amentia. This extraordinary condmon tantahzes 
the wits of everyone who has to do with the mentally de- 
fective. Mongols usually occur m healthy families, where 
there is no history of mental defect, insanity or neurosis, h 
used to be said that a mongol always appeared at the end or a 
long family, and this was taken as evidence of some sort of 
failure of the generative powers But tflis is not true ; 
there arc plenty of cases m which the mongol comes half vj^y 
through a large family of normal children , and even\vhere 
the mongol is the eldest child The truth is that m many 
cases the parents are so alarmed at the birth of a mongol that 
they are afraid to have any more children This fear is 
virtually groundless it is exceedmgly rare for more than 
one mongol to appear m a family The mystery surroundmg 
the cause of mongolism is deepened by the fact that cases of 
twins have been recorded m which one was a mongol and 
the other a normal child. 

In appearance all mongols resemble each other. They 
have round bullet heads with flat faces and small flat noses ; 
their eyes are tilted up at the outer corners giving them the 
mongolian look from which the condition takes its name. 
At one time there was thought to be a strain of mongolian 
blood m the famihes in which these patients appeared, but this 
idea was exploded when it was discovered that there are mon- 
gols even among the Mongolians. They commonly have a 
chromic infective condition of the eyehds, and they often 
squmt. Their mouths are rather coarse, tendmg to sag '©pen 
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and display the tongue which is too large and covered with 
small fissures. They have soft, rubbery little handf from 
which the fingers seem to stick out like spokes ; their httle 
fingers arc said to be curved mwards, but they seldom are. 
Their skin is dry and mottled, and they have such extreme 
mobihty at their jomts that it is common to see a mongol 
child of tliree or four put his foot up over his shoulder if that 
posiuon happens to be convement for what he wants to do — 
giggle out under the bar of a chair, for example. Mongols 
never grow to any great stature, and even when adults arc 
seldom more than four-feet-eight or nme m height They 
are delicate anJ^iost of them die before the age of twenty 
fro^ some chest condition. 

In disposition they are usually amiable, lively, fond of 
music, and affectionate They like to imitate those about 
them, and one girl always took the stethoscope off the doctor 
when he tried to examine her, saymg in the gruff explo- 
sive voice of the mongol “ Let me, let me ' ” On one 
occasion she did her best to look down her own throat A 
sick mongol is always very sorry for himself, and likes a lot of 
attention , usually he gets it, for mongols, especially when 
young, arc hkeable and popular A few are bad-tempered 
and spiteful They seldom exceed imbecde grade in 
mtelligence, but a few are feeble-mmded. 

Microcephaly This condition, like mongolism can be 
diagnosed at birth The mfant has an abnormally small 
head, of a comcal cocoa-nut shape, covered by a loose redun- 
dant scalp which can be pmched into folds In comparison 
with his head his face looks large, and as he grows older his 
forehead and chm, rccedmg rather sharply from his nose give 
hisii-countenance a pointed mouse-hke look He has the 
profile attributed to Bertie Woostdr, but with a brighter 
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expression. In adult life the arcumferencc of a microcephalic 
skull li* seventeen inches or less, instead of the normal twenty- 
two and a half inches. Microcephalies usually remain very 
short m stature all their lives, and they may hve to old age. 
They are usually imbeciles, but a few are more intelligent. 
In India all microcephalies are said to be dedicated to service 
at a certam shnne, where they are known as Shah Daula’s rats. 
It was thought at one time that the sutures between the skull 
bones closed too early and prevented growth of the brain, 
operations were performed to allow the downtrodden organ 
to expand. Actually the bram of the micrgccphalic is even 
smaller than his skull, so that these surgical measures were 
foredoomed to failure. They have been compared to»an 
attempt to mcrcase the stature of the bishop by taking the 
roof off the cathedral 

Microcephalies are vivacious, restless and friendly , their 
attention is easily distracted There is usually a history of 
neuropathic heredity, and more than one nucrocephahe may 
appear m the same family Sometimes there are five or six 
inicrocephahc brothers and sisters scattered through the same 
instituaon 

Cretimsm In cretins the thyroid gland is defective or 
absent from birth Durmg the first six months of life tlie 
child appears normal because he is still profiting by the thyroid 
sccrenon which he obtained from the mother’s circulation 
while he was in the uterus At the end of six months he 
begins to deteriorate, and unless the condition is diagnosed 
and treated with thyroid by mouth, he will develop into a 
typical creun. His nose will become flattened and pughke, 
with the nostnls pomtmg forward His skin grows coanc, 
dry and thick. His eyehds arc baggy, his tongue largtTind 
protrudmg, and pads of fat develop over the collar I5bnes. 
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Hu abdomen becomes swollen, bu bair coaise and scanty. 
He ceases to grow m height, and hu head becomes tcA lurge 
for hu stunted body. Hu muscles ate weak and flabby, and 
he may develop a humpback because the spinal musdes are 
too feeble for their work. Mentally, if untreated, he will be 
of idiot or low imbecile grade 

Fortunately thu dismal picture u rarely seen to-day. The 
effects of thyroid are so dramatic m a cretin that nearly every 
mentally defeenve child is tried on thyroid for a time in his 
early years, in the hope that he will prove to be a typical one. 

Theorcticall)^ sufficient dose of thyroid, given early and 
mamtamed tluough hfe, should restore the patient to a 
nonnal state and keep him well But in practice, though it u 
possible to abolish all the physical signs of cretmism and to 
ensure normal growth and development, the intellectual 
functions do not respond to the same degree , and though the 
patient may show considerable mental advance he may still 
fall short of normal standards Probably the defect of the 
thyroid gland is accompanied by some degree of congemtal 
mental defect which cannot be remedied. Or possiblv, 
dunng the first few months of life before the condition can be 
recognized, the increasmg thyroid starvauon has an adverse 
effect on the growing brain At any rate, many cretins who 
arc treated early and thoroughly, go through life as mentally 
defective patients m mstituuonal care, though a few reach 
normal standards m physical and mental development. 

Epilepsy mth amentia Epilepsy u a common condition 
among the mentally defective. Patients may show both 
major fits, or convulsions, and mmor fits, or petit mal attacks 
m which their eyes become fixed, they turn pale, and lose 
conTcioiuness for a second or two without falling to the 
groulid. When mmor fits occur they arc nearly always 
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associated with progressive mental deterioration , the major 
fits, which are much more alarming, seem to have a far less 
unfavourable efiect on the mental capacity. Death in t 
succession of fits is not uncommon among epileptic mentally 
defective pancnts. 

Hydrocephalus. The bram is normally bathed m cere- 
brospinal fluid which IS formed inside its cavities, or ventricles, 
escapes from them by way of certam small channels, and is 
absorbed by the membranes enclosing the brain. If^e 
channels by which it should escape are blocked, either because 
of some anatomical defect or because they hjive been sealed 
by inflammation, the fluid collects inside the bram and pro- 
duces the condition of hydrocephalus. As the flmd insidc»the 
brain increases m amount it stretches and thins the bram 
tissue until the whole organ may be simply a thin bladder-like 
bag of fluid The distended brain presses upon the growing 
skull, preventing the bones fromjouung together and dnvmg 
them apart The skull becomes distended m its turn and has 
a top-heavy globular appearance. The bulgmg brow gives 
the child the appearance of some learned professor, but his 
thinned atrophic bram cannot help him to support the 
illusion 

Usually the condmon develops gradually after birth, as the 
ventncles of the bram become more and more distended with 
fluid. If it IS present before birth the child can seldom be 
bom alive except by Caesanan section Sometimes hydro- 
cephalus appears after an attack of mcmngins which has caused 
blocking of the channels by which the fluid normally escapes 
from the bram. 

Hydrocephahes are usually gentle, tractable patients with 
chateung disposmons Their mental level depends <flf the 
degree of desfruction of bram tissue, but even thou^ this 
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is great the patient may often be of imbecile rather than idiot 
grade, presumably because the hydroccphahc brain is*a nor- 
mal bram before disaster overtakes it, and its cells maintain 
their functions at normal level as long as they survive to 
do It 

Congenital Syphilis. Syphilis is not a common cause of 
mental defect Only about three per cent of patients m 
hospitals for the mentally defective fall in to the group of 
cqpgemtal syphihtics. Those who do usually display the 
physical signs of congenital syphilis m addition to mental 
defect These ji^ns include a depressed bridge to the nose, a 
square skull with round bosses of bone on the forehead and 
at die sides, fissures round the mouth and deep notches re- 
placing the biting edge of the incisor teeth Anti-syphilitic 
treatment has no effect on their mental condition They are 
commonly of imbecile grade, and are likeable, willing 
patients. 

Deprivation amentia, is said to occur in those who, lacking 
the sense of sight or hearing or bodi, are given no appropriate 
education. The bram, unstimulated, fails to develop The 
heroic story of Helen Keller who, bhnded and deafened by 
dlncss at an early age, has developed into an exceptionally 
intelligent woman, shows what success may be expected when 
education is appropriate On the other hand it seems evident 
that a good many of the children born blmd and deaf who are 
received mto institutions were also mentally deficient from 
the start, so httle response do they make even to specialized 
training. Those with a normal mentality are hkely to find 
their way into schools for the bhnd or deaf Pauents who are 
both blmd and deaf are fortunately rare 

TlW other distmcavc types of mental defea, such as 
sclerotic amentia, naevoid amentia, oxycephaly, gargoyhsm 
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and hypertelorism, are suffiaently rare to be omitted 
here * 

Predisposing Causes 

We are still blundering in the dark over the causes of men- 
tal defect. In a few cases we can assign a reason for the 
appearance of a defecuve child, but no general laws governing 
their genesis have come to light so far The question of pre- 
vention is therefore a ticklish one, and is discussed more ^dly 
in the section on treatment Here it seems appropriate to 
discuss shortly the factors which have bepn charged, from 
time to time, with producing amentia. 

Neuropathic inheritance It is very common to find a history 
of nervous conditions among the relatives of mentally deficient 
patients These nervous conditions include insanity, amentia, 
epilepsy and neurosis Usually the parents of the paaents 
are neither mentally defective nor insane, though they are 
quite commonly stupid, ineffectual people This fact does 
little to simplify the problem of prevention 
. Alcoholism Tredgold found a pronounced family history 
of alcoholism in 46 5 per cent of his cases ; but nearly all of 
these had a neuropathic family history as well It has 
already been said that alcoholism is more commonly a 
symptom of nervous illness than a cause of it, so that this 
finding proves nothing either way Probably if the father 
IS a convmced alcohohe or the mother drinks steadily through- 
out her pre|;nancy there is danger of produemg a mentally 
defective child In one French village married couples are 
said to spend their honeymoon m a state of permanent mtoxi- 
cation, and the inadcnce of mental defect among The first- 
bofe children in this jovial spot is extremely high. HoWever, 
this standard is well beyond the level aimed at by the mSderate 
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toper, anyhow in this country ; it is quoted merely as showu^ 
the efiea of massive doses of alcohol. 

Tuberculosis. It can hardly he said that tuberculosis m the 
parents, existing as a sohtary predisposing factor, is ever the 
cause of amentia It is possible that the children of tuber- 
culous parents may sometimes show the milder imaal forms 
of nervous mstability such as migrame and hysteria, though 
It IS doubtful whether the tubercle bacillus can be blamed 
cv^ for this Tredgold found that where tuberculosis 
occurred m the family history of aments, there was always 
either a neuropat^c or an alcoholic history as well. 

The tubercle bacillus, however, has a relaaon other than 
causative to the mentally deficient the death rate from tuber- 
culosis among them is nearly four times as great as among 
the normal population 

Syphilis. It has been said already that syphihs is not a 
common cause of mental defect It may be a contnbutmg 
cause among patients with a neuropathic family history , and 
in a very small proporuon of cases it may be the sole factor 
responsible. 

Consanguinity In-breedmg was not regarded by the 
ancient pharaohs as undesirable , on the contrary, they con- 
sidered It to be the only method of preserving the divme royal 
stock in Its punty, and the race of kings who sprang from that 
stock were far from mentally defective When first cousms 
wish to marry and rear children there can be no objecnon, 
provided both come of stout healthy stock , mdeed the good 
qualities of their family arc likely to be reinforced m their 
children, just as good points may be accentuated m a strain of 
horses by m-breedmg. If the stock is not healthy, however, 
and Tltpcaally if there are evidences of nervous instabihty 
amon^ the members, the outlook is less favourable Bad 
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pomts can be reinforced as strongly as good ones, and the 
children of the union may show the accumulated drawbacks 
of both sides of the family. The woman invited to marry her 
cousm should look round upon their mutual km and consider 
carefully. If this scrutmy does not put her off she is probably 
safe in gomg on with the match. 

Age of Parents “ Mental and physical sngmata of de- 
generacy are commoner m children bom of parents under the 
age of twenty-six and over that of forty than m those born 
between those ages ” 

So far we have discussed possible causes of mental deficiency 
which may be supposed to act upon thc'germ-plasm itself, 
rendermg it subnormal in some way even before conception 
takes place. But there are accidents which may occdf to the 
devclopmg ovum or to the infant after birth which deserve 
consideration. They may be convcmcntly divided into 
those occurring before birth, those occurring dunng the 
process of birth, and those occurring after the child is 
bom. 

Before Btrth 

Malnutrition of the mother This is of minor importance. 
The growing foetus is a parasite which can extract from the 
maternal blood stream nutrmon sufficient to fulfil its own 
needs whether she is starvmg or not Her physiological 
reserves are depicted willy-nilly to feed the child In 
Austria, durmg the years followmg the war, when hundreds 
of women were gravely undernourished, it was repeatedly 
observed how an emaciated woman at term would give 
birth to a healthy child, well-nounshcd and o^ normal 
weiight. 

Mental shock to the mother It is difficult to believe that this 
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factor can ever influence the mental development of the 
child. The child is a separate mdividual from the starf ; even 
its circulanon is isolated from the maternal circulaaon. The 
exchange between the two parmers of the symbiosis is one of 
food and waste produas, not of ideas. 

Injury to the foetus itself Injury to the growing foetus may 
occur from some interference with its nutrinon — due, for 
example, to bleeding beliind the placenta Or some severe 
abdominal injury to the mother may actually damage the . 
chiTd in the uterus , but this must be extremely rare 

During Birth 

Btolonged Labour Labour m any case is probably as severe 
a stram'on the child as on the mother No one would dream 
of squeezing an infant for an mdefinitc number of hours 
through a narrow passage , yet this is what occurs to the 
child during birth, and it is far from being a satisfactory 
system Occasionally the child experiences such injury to 
the skull that small blood vessels m the membranes round 
the brain arc ruptured, and cause damage to the tissues of the 
brain itself This is one of the causes of mental defect coupled 
with paralysis 

After Birth 

Injury Every mentally defective cluld seems to have a 
history of havmg been dropped on his head But then so 
has nearly every normal child once you suggest the idea to his 
mother The accident is not hkcly to be a cause of amentia 
unless It IS senous enough to cause paralj'sis as well 

Convulsions Fits arc more often associated with amentia 
than*a cause of it 

Iiifeitious illnesses Occasionally rhental development is 
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arrested following a feverish illness in childhood such as 
pneurfioma, measles, or typhoid The infection which can 
usually be counted upon to cause an arrest of mental growth 
and a retrogression of character is, of course, encephalitis 
lethargica. Memngicis often leaves a child “ simple,” and 
may induce the onset of hydrocephalus 
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TREATMENT OF MENTAL DEFECTIVES 

No^trcatmcnt wJl cure mental defect The child starts life 
with an imaal disability, and neither growth nor training will 
brmg the functions of his defective mind up to normal 
standards 

Cretins are the only mentally defective patients m whom 
actual mental improvement (as distinct from relative mental 
improvement during the growmg years), is seen as a 
result of treatment Cretms given a regular and sufficient 
dose of thyroid will show a deaded advance in intelligence 
and an even greater improvement physically, but they wdl 
only rarely achieve normal mental development No other 
drug treatment has the slightest effect upon any type of men<» 
tal defect Sedative drugs will help to control the fits in 
epileptic amenaa, but they will not improve the mental 
capacity of the patient , m fact, if they have to be given m 
large doses over a long period they will probably make lum 
duller than he would otherwise be 

Treatment of mentally defective patients consequently 
resolves itself mto traimng them to use the limited mtclligence 
with which they are endowed to its best possible advantage. 
In the early months of hfe these patients are found to be back- 
ward, aKd each year they drop a httle further behmd the 
standSids of others of their own age They are like runners 
m a riCc, starting with an initial handicap and ,unablc to run 
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as fiist as the other competitors ; they fall further and further 
bchmdi even though they arc advancing at their own best 
pace. 


Mental Testing 

It IS clearly convenient to have some measure of intelhgcnce, 
so that the degree of deviation from the normal can be assessed 
Tests for this purpose were fint devised in France by Binct 
and Simon ; working with classes of normal cluldren of 
different age they were able to draw up a set of questions 
for each year of life which children of normal attainments 
could answer Later the system was taken up m other 
countries, and appropriate mentd tests of the kind are now 
used freely here The questions arc very simple, weH within 
the scope of the average child at each year of his life, and they 
aim at testmg his general mental capacity rather than his 
school-learned knowledge. Smee these tests arc occasionally 
decried as unfair and misleadmg it may be appropriate to 
quote a few of the questions foimd m the scale m common use 
in England 


Age Three 

The child should be able to point to his eyes, nose and 
mouth , to name some famihar objects, such as a watch, a 
penny, and a key , to say whether he is a boy or a girl , and 
to pomt out three objects in a picture 


Age Four 

He should be able to make a rough copy of a square , to 
repeat four digits, such as2 — 8 — 6 — 4, and to what 
he ivould do if he felt cold, sleepy or hungry 
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Age Five 

He should be able to name colours ; to give his age ; and 
to tell the use of various things like a chair, a fork, and a 
pencil 

Age Seven 

He should be able to give the difference between wood and 
glass, an egg and a stone, a fly and a butterfly , to repeat five 
digifu forwards and three digits backwards (3 — 6 — 2 for 
2 — 6 — 3) , and to name the days of the week. 

Age Ten 

He should be able to detect the absurdity in such a statement 
as this • “ The road from my home is downhill all the way 
to the station and downhill all the way back home ” He 
should be able to draw a simple design from memory , to 
repeat six digits , and to say what he would do when asked 
his opinion of someone he doesh’t know very well 

Age Fourteen 

He should be able to give the differences between a king and 
a president, showmg that he recognizes that they differ in 
power, tenure of office and manner of succession He should 
be able to solve simple anthmcucal problems , and to repeat 
seven digits 

In addition to these straightforward mental tests, various 
performance tests have been devised which give the child a 
chance to show his pracucal and manual abJity. The Porteus 
maze te;jf^ for example, can be used to assess foresight, and 
also, jtis claimed, general mteihgence ; the child has to trace 
his way out of a maze with a penal, anH this calls for planmng 
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and judgment. Another test requires the child to fit pieces 
of wosid, cut into various geometncal shapes, into corres- 
ponding holes m a board Many children can do this 
successfully at the age of five, and all normal children by the 
age of eight Tests of attention may also be applied ; the 
child IS given a page full of letters printed indiscnmmately and 
IS asked to cross out every “ O ” which occurs m it , or he is 
asked to sort a pack of “ snap ” cards 

Another performance test is more amusmg and not particu- 
larly easy to complete correctly, even for an adult TilCre is 
a test board showmg a senes of pictures roprescnting the 
events m a schoolboy’s day The first pictures show him 
getting up, breakfasting and starting for school, and tlie 
rest carry him on through the day’s doings In eacli*a square 
hole has been left in the board which can be filled by a 
wooden block bearmg the appropriate object — a clock, a 
book, a cap But in each piaure one of three blocks might 
be appropriate, but only one is the correct one. For example 
at breakfast, his strapped schoolbooks lie on the table beside 
]nm , m the next picture he is on his way to school, and a 
gap IS left where a book is slipping from the strap Two or 
three books arc available to fill the gap, but the person tested 
has to look back at the former picture to reahze that it is a 
red book which is required This is a good test of observation, 
accuracy and speed 

From a summary of his success in his various tests it is 
possible to arrive at the “ mental age ” of the person tested 
In average children the mental age and the real age will be 
identical, in more inrelhgent ones the mental age will be 
higher, and m backward children lower, than tlj^eal age. 
By dividmg the mental age by the real age and mijiiplying 
the result by too a figure called the “ intelligence qsoticnt ” 
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(I.Q ) IS arrived at. In normal children the intelligence 
quotient will be too. For example : 

Mental Age — S 

X 100 = 100 = IQ 

Real Age — 5 

In those who arc more mtclhgcnt there may be an intelh- 
gcncc quotient of 1 10 or more 

Mental Age — ii 

X 100 = no = I Q. 

Real Age — 10 

A backward cluld may give an mtelhgence quotient of only 
eighty or nuicty The mtelhgence quotient remains fairly 
steady throughout childhood in any given person, at whatever 
age It IS assessed, and it therefore forms a useful mdex for the 
gradmg of mentally defective patients The followmg 
classification is a fair guide to abihty • 

I Q above no — Superior intelligence 
IQ 90 to no — Normal average 
I Q. 80 to 90 — Dull and backward 

I.Q 70 to 80 — Borderline cases between dull and 

backward and feeble-mmded 
I.Q. 50 to 70 — Feeble-mmded. 

I Q 25 to 50 — Imbecile. 

fQ under 25 — Idiot. 

Care anj'''rratmng 

If the defective child is to have the best chance of mental 
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development he must be m good physical health. Many of 
these ciuldren have physical deformities or disabihties which 
can be corrected by surgical treatment, and attention to their 
general physical health will help them to make the best of 
their hmited powers. Imbeciles and idiots are best treated 
m colomes or hospitals, and arc usually much happier m 
them than outside, where they arc constantly damped by 
failure m compenaon with their fellows. In the hospital 
they arc among their peers and they appreciate the 
change 

In the first four or five years they are traihed simply in 
ordinary social behaviour. The mentally defecuve child 
takes a long time to acquire clean habits, to use a spodti to 
feed himself and to put on his own clothes Idiots, of course, 
will never learn these simple functions , all their hves they 
will have to be fed and dressed and given full nursing atten- 
tion Imbeciles will usually acquire clean habits, occasion- 
ally becoimng faulty when they are anxious or ill Most of 
them will abo learn to feed and dress themselves in time. 
Fpeble-minded children will usually be clean and able to feed 
and dress themselves, by the age of five or six They are 
suitable to be treated at home, and after the age of seven they 
can attend a special school Mentally defective children are 
always late in learning to walk Imbeciles usually get on 
their feet at about four, and many idiots, of course, never 
learn to walk, though their hmbs are well-muscled and 
healthy , others arc so much handicapped by paralysis that 
walking is impossible. 

As soon as the child is sufficiently steady on his feet to get 
about without nsk of bemg pushed over too ofta*a»by his 
co^pamons he can go to the hospital school Here he will 
be taught to co-ordmate his movements, which are flsually 
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dumsy, by means of simple handwork — threading beads, 
smchmg coloured pictures upon cards, lacing, buttoning, 
and other kindergarten work, and later, needlework, knittmg, 
carpentry and more complicated forms of handwork. He 
also takes part m drill and balancmg exercises, smgmg and 
dancing. Simple music appeals very much to mentally 
defective children , many who cannot speak will hum tunes 
correctly, and some will mimic parrot-fashion the words 
which go with a tune, though they will make no attempt to 
use language purposively. 

Higher grade imbeciles can learn to make a few letters and 
figures and sometiiiics to tell the time, but they do not learn 
to i^id and wnte Feeble-minded patients can usually be 
taught in time to read and write simple words and to do 
elementary sums Many of them can be trained to a trade 
or occupauon provided it requires no imtiative and is prop- 
erly supervised But they may need either institutional care 
or adequate home control m adult hfe because some of them 
so easily wander into antisocial behaviour — the boys mto 
petty pilfermg, arson and sexual offences, and the girls mtp 
prosutution 

All feeble-minded and many higher grade imbecile patients, 
enjoy soaal occasions — they are indefatigable party fans 
In hospitals amusements can be arranged on a defimte plan, 
and there are usually regular entertamments and outmgs for 
the pauents as well as acavities which have an educational 
value such as scout and guide compames. 

Institutwml Accommodation 

Onc '^the present difficulnes in safeguarding the mentally 
defcctn'e, adults and children ahke, is the shortage of insotu- 
tions to receive them The report' of the Departmental 
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Committee on Mental Defiaency, published m 1929, quoted 
a 3I4JDOO as the number of defectives m England and Wales. 
Residential schools, m 1926 (when the material for the report 
was collected) could only accommodate 2,000 fecblc-mmded 
children, whereas there were 23,250 who needed such care ; 
and there were more than 17,000 idiots and imbeciles who 
needed institutional care, but who were for the most part 
hvmg at home. Among adult patients, 84,000 needed insti- 
tutional care, and only about a quarter of them were in mental 
hospitals Since then the posiaon has probably imprd^ed as 
a result of the Mental Deficiency Act of ipi?, but there is 
htde doubt that the available mstitutiofial accommodaaon 
falls far short of the need. 

Prevention 

To prevent the birch of mentally defective patients is not as 
easy as it looks Those who visit hospitals for low-grade 
patients have a favourite remark “ What you need here is a 
lethal chamber ” This simple suggestion is not likely to be 
adopted in our time, even if it were such an unquahfied 
panacea as visitors seem to think A second suggestion is 
that all mental defectives should forthwith be stenhzed 
This would be an extravagant procedure for those who m any 
case will spend their lives segregated in mstituaons , and 
would nor, as a matter of fact, do more than touch the 
problem of mental defect 

Statistics show that not more than five to ten per cent , at 
the outside, of existing mentally defective patients were born of 
mentally defective parents So that if every mentally defect- 
ive person m the country, including those who never 
have any opportumty for procreation, were to be sterilized 
the number of these patients in the, next generatioiP would 
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only be reduced by benveen five to ten per cent — a mere 
drop in the ocean. 

There IS evidence that mentally defective children arc often 
bom of parents with a psychopathic or epileptic family his- 
tory, of rather dull and stupid parents, or of parents who come 
of stock with a poor social record, m the sense that there may 
have been rcadivists, alcohohes and other difficult customers 
in the family But no one would contemplate wholesale 
legislation to stenlize all the dull and backward members of a 
commumty ; the prospect might become too personal The 
idea of applymg compulsory stenhzanon to cnmmals is 
cxceedmgly distasteVul, savourmg of the middle ages ; and 
would m any ease brmg stenlizanon mto disrepute as a thera- 
peutic measure Compulsory sterilization must therefore be 
left out of account as a method of preventing mental defect 
on any wide scale 

The mtroduaion of voluntary stenhzanon has the same 
drawbacks , not only would it have very httlc effect on the 
problem as a whole, but it would be unlikely to make 
any wide appeal in the absence of strong persuasion ; ip 
which case the voluntary aspect would become rather a 
farce 

For some patients, however, the opportumty of voluntary 
sterihzation would be a decided advantage Feeble-minded 
men and women who might otherwise be required to spend 
thar hves m mstituuons might well be trusted to outside care, 
in many cases, if there were no danger of procreation. No 
doubt some of them would marry, and this would be a good 
dung, for many high-grade girls arc excellent domestic 
worker, tnd gentle and affectionate companions, as well as 
bemg healthy and physically comely 

The objection usually urged against this suggestion is that 
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if they had no fear of becoming pregnant these girls would 
quicUy become prostitutes once they were released It is, 
of course, a genume danger but one which could certainly 
be avoided by means of a proper follow-up service. Another 
objccaon is that these patients would not be able to under- 
stand the issues mvolvcd, and undue persuasion would have 
to be used to get them to consent to the operation. That has 
not been the experience in Cahfomia where the system has 
been extensively tried , and those who have to deal with fceblc- 
mmded patients usually feel that it would be possiblc^o put 
the case in terms simple enough to appeal to* them In any 
case, if persuasion is ever justified, this seAns to be ajustifiable 
occasion for it, since it means the difference between alCtural 
social life for the patient and a life under the resmenons of 
msntuaonal care No doubt some of these highcr-gradc 
patients prefer to live the slieltered and routine life of the 
hospital, but most of them long to be outside. They are 
nearly enough the equals of those abroad in the world to 
regret their own captivity, and it seems only fair that if they 
pould be given their freedom without harm to the com- 
mumty they should be allowed to have it 

The methods of sterilization used in America leave very 
httle to be desired on physical grounds. The reproduenve 
glands are not interfered with m either sex , m males a part of 
the vas deferens is removed on each side, and in females a 
pornon of each fallopian tube The operation in the female 
IS slightly more serious because it entails opemng the abdom- 
inal cavity , but it can be performed with little difficulty or 
danger. The secretions of the reproductive glands which 
are necessary to health arc not affected, and noia^iJ sexual 
fSehngs are unchanged. 
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Birth Control 

Birth-control teaching is not yet having much influence 
upon the mcidence of mental defect Those who practise it 
at present arc largely of the prudent type who are anxious to 
have small families and to bring them up to the best advantage 
their means will afford Those who come of neuropathic or 
mentally backward stock are less hkely to feel scruples of this 
kind or to exercise the same degree of foresight Moreover, 
as we*iiave already seen, many defecave children are bom of 
dull and often rtither feckless parents, to whom the techmquc 
of existmg contrace|fcive methods is scarcely suited There is 
even'Alie chance, though no direct evidence, that chemical 
^ermaticidcs, if they fail m their purpose, may mjure the 
germ cells m such a way as to be a possible cause of mental 
defect Until some simple, trustworthy device, easily ap- 
plied, is available it seems unlikely that birth control methods 
are going to have much cflect on the number of mentally 
defective children born Medical officers at birth-control 
dimes, however, have the research aspect of their work well, 
in view, and there seems to be hope that they may ultimately 
find a simple, safe and efficient contraceptive It would 
certainly be extremely valuable, for many of the records of 
family histones m hospitals for the mentally defective read 
like the followmg, taken at random 

Father normal Mother described as “ of poor type ” 

(1) Daughter — Normal 

(2) Daughter — Imbecile m hospital care 

(3) Son — Feeble-minded at special school. 

(4) ‘''on — Died of convulsions at 4 months 

(5) ‘Son — Imbecile in hospital care 

(6) ‘Son — Normal. 
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(7) Son — Imbecile m hospital care. 

48) Daughter — Imbecile m hospital care 

(9) Son — Imbecile in hospital care. 

The youngest child was admitted to hospital at the age of two 
years and eight months because another child was expected 
The last three children in the senes are of shghtly higher 
grade than their forerunners, and the hospital nurses express 
a hope of welcommg a really bnght imbecile from this family 
in the long run 

Better hvmg condinons and better education will no doubt 
also help indirectly, in the long run, to Reduce the number of 
mentally defective children born , but it must not be foa^tten 
that better housing and more effective ante-natal 3nd infarit 
care leads to the survival of many subnormal children who 
would otherwise die There is no panacea for this problem 
at the present moment , and probably there never will be any 
complete and simple solution It needs attacking from 
several directions, with patience and with only moderate 
hopes Sweeping measures are not going to end it, even if 
we were wilhng to accept them in pnnciple Mentally 
defective people are a burden on the state , and so are the 
mentally ill, and a great many other sick people of all kmds 
If we arc civilized wc must bear the responsibilities of civili- 
zation , we cannot, hke savages, take a short cut But we 
can aim at a steady, enduring improvement in which many 
partial remedies will have a place 
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LEGAL SAFEGUARDS OF THE MENTALLY SICK 

The Mental Treatment Act of 1930 and the Mental Deficiency 
Acts eC 1913 and 1927 are designed, among other things, to 
protect mentally ill or defective persons from bemg exploited 
by relatives or associ»tes, and they succeed m this design The 
Boai^. of Control is responsible, under the Lord Chancellor, 
for seeiilg that these Acts arc observed Commissioners 
appointed to the Board are usually members of the legal or 
medical professions 

A person so ill mentally that he needs to be placed under 
special care and control must be certified as of unsound mmd, 
and certification can be carried out m various ways 

Reception on Petition 

He may be cernfied on the petition of a near relative (or 
friend if no relative is available) to a judicial authority, who 
must be either a judge, a stipendiary magistrate, or a justice 
of the peace appomted under the Lunacy Acts of 1890-91 
The relative who presents the petition must have seen the 
patient withm fourteen days and must also present to the 
magistrate 

(a) A sfjtenient of parnculars about the patient 

(b) TttO medical ceraficates certifying that the patient is 
of unsound mmd. 
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One of these medical certificates should be given by the 
patic«t’$ usual doaor, unless he happens to be related either 
to the patient or the petitioner. The second certificate must 
be signed by some other doaor who has made an mdependent 
examination. Both doctors must have seen the patient with- 
in seven days before the presentaoon of the petition to the 
judicial authonty Neither certificate must be signed by 
anyone who is to have charge of the patient in single, care, 
who IS interested m the payments made on the patient’s behalf 
while he is under care , who is a regular medical atfendant 
or manager at the institution to which the patfent will be sent, 
or who is a near relative of anyone who i/subsequently to have 
charge of, or receive payments for, the patient MiSrtbver, 
if the patient’s usual doctor is gomg to attend him after ccrtifi# 
cation he must not sign either of the cernficates. 

The medical certificates must contain evidence that the 
doaor, from his own knowledge, considers that the patient is 
of unsound mmd, and must give the reasons which led to this 
opmion. These must be reasons which would satisfy anyone, 
pot merely medical reasons If the doctor writes : “ The 
patient states that he is Julius Caesar,” that is evidence of a 
delusion , if, however, he writes . “ The patient says I am a 
fool,” that is unsatisfactory for purposes of certification, as 
there is no evidence to the contrary 

When the judicial authority receives these four documents 
— the peution, the statement of particulars and the two 
medical certificates — ^hc signs a reception order authorizing 
some person to receive the patient into his institution or 
under his care. The patient has to be received into the 
institution withm seven days from the date on»v’j«ch the 
oBder IS given, or else the order expires, and the whole 
busmess must be done afresh. 
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Urgency Order 

If a patient becomes suddenly violent or dangerous it may 
become necessary to put him imder special care at very short 
notice, and for this purpose a recepaon order on petition is 
obviously unsatisfactory He may then be certified on an 
urgency order Only two documents are necessary for this 
purpose, a statement of particulars and one medical certificate 
A ne^ relative gives the statement of particulars and also 
gives authority for the reception of the patient into an 
institution for the insane He must have seen the patient 
vtlijn two day's o^his reception into the institution The 
doetbr must have seen the patient within two days of signing 
'the certificate, and the certificate only remains valid for two 
days The patient can only be kept in an institution for seven 
days on an urgency order, so that a reception order on 
petition has to be completed within that time if it is necessary 
to detain him longer An urgency order must therefore 
only be regarded as a piclnnmary measure to be used in 
emergency 

Summary Rcccytwn Order 

Sometimes relatives will not face the need for certification 
of a patient who is dangerous to others and sometimes a 
ccrufiable patient may be found in circumstances m which he 
is being cruelly treated or neglected In either of these cases 
he can be placed m an insutunon upon a summary reception 
order. Any constable or rehcvmg officer who learns of the 
cxis tenet? •'^f such a patient must mform a judicial authority 
within llirec day s The judicial au^honty (usually a justice 
of the 'peace) directs tw'o medical practitioners to exanune 
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and, if they dunk it necessary, certify the paacnt , and on 
rcccnwig their certificates the justice si^ns an order for the 
reception of a patient into an institution for the mentally 
lU 

Pauper lunatics and lunatics wandering at large are taken by 
the pohce to the observation ward of an infirmary. They are 
visited there by a judicial autlionty who, if he agrees that the 
patient is mentally lU, signs an order which permits lum to be 
detamed m the infirmary for not more than fourteen days If 
he still needs mental hospital care at the end of that tifne the 
justice directs a doctor to examme him and* certify him if 
necessary. 

These are the chief methods by which a patient iffSy be 
put under certificate Two Commissioners of the iioard o£ 
Control may also visit a patient and order his reception into 
an institution on the certificate of one doctor only, but this is 
a privilege which is rarely exercised 

Voluntary Treatment 

. Many patients, however, though undoubtedly ill mentally, 
have still sufficient grasp of their situation to resent the idea of 
certification very keenly, though tlicy recognize the fact that 
they need treatment Their relatives arc usually very loth 
to petition for tiieir reception into hospital when they are 
in this state and formerly the situation used to be a deadlock, 
the patient remaining at home until he became so much worse 
that certification was the only course, oi until his relatives 
could endure him no longer, and presented a petition Under 
the 1930 Act, however, a patient of this kind may now be 
received as a voluntary boarder into any privatQrcr»public 
hospital approved by the Board of Control He m«t make 
a written application to the person yi charge of the liospitak 
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mto which he wishes to be received. Patients under siicteen 
may be received on bhe application of a parent or guatdian, 
supported by a recommendaaon by a doctor. If the pauent 
wishes to leave at any time he can do so by givmg three days’ 
notice in wnnng of his mtenaon This voluntary system has 
been of great advantage already m secunng the early treatment 
of patients and will probably become steadily more valuable 
as the prejudice against mental hospitals fades from the 
public mind. 

Temporary Treatment 

« 

times a patient is seen who has lost his power of mak- 
mg a’ deasion temporarily , he is said to be without vohtion. 
Obviously he cannot, in such circumstances, become a 
voluntary patient, yet it may seem likely that he will recover 
in a short time, so that certification scarcely seems jusnfiablc 
Such a patient may be detained in hospital as a temporary 
patient upon the application of a near relative, and the 
recommendations of two doctors, one of whom must be 
approved for the purpose by the Board of Control The 
conditions for this form of certification are rarely fulfilled, for 
the patients m whom volition is entirely suspended arc 
rare, but it has its uses, for example m acute confusional 
states 

General Safeguards 

Nonce of admission of any panent has to be sent to the 
Board of Control withm one day of his recepnon into any 
mentaWiQspital or nursmg home. A note on his physical 
and mental state must be sent withpi seven days of his ad- 
-•nissioni- and a similar i^otc at the end of the first month ; 
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after that, if the ilLaess is prolonged or becomes chronic a 
rcpoit must be sent at the end of the first, second, fourth and 
seventh years, and after that five-yearly. 

Discharge 

A patient may be discharged m one of several ways The 
most satisfactory way, perhaps, is after a period of leave 
at home on trial This is usually recommended by the 
doctor when he thinks the patient is fit to face the strani 
of home surroundings, and if all goes well the patient 
returns to hospital for a final cxaminauoh and is then 
discharged. 

A patient may also be discharged on the signed undrttlking 
of a relative or friend to look after him This usually happen^ 
when the relatives become convinced that the patient 
would be better at home, and the doctor is not so sure 
of It 

An order for discharge may be made by three members of 
the visitmg committee or two Commissioners of the Board of 
fontrol, but these authorities rarely find occasion to exercise 
their right A patient may also be discharged to the care of 
the relievmg officer of the union to which he is chargeable , 
or his discharge may be ordered by the person who made the 
last payment on his behalf unless the medical officer in charge 
of him ccmfics that he is dangerous and unfit to be at 
large 

Cntmnal lunatics arc sent to Broadmoor Those who 
recover before their sentence is complete may only be dis- 
charged on the authonty of the Secretary of State 

Cgrtijicatton of Mentally Defective Patients 

Those cerafiable as mentally defective fall into the following- 
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groups, and may be sent to an institution or placed under 
guardianship 

( t) Idiots and Imbeciles The parent or guardian applies for 
certification 

(2) Feeble-minded persons and moral defectives If the patient 
IS under the age of twenty-one the parents make the apphea- 
tion 

(j) A mentally defective person of any age or degree of defect 
who 15 (a) found to be neglected, abandoned, without means 
of support or cruelly treated , (b) found guilty of any criminal 
offence, or who is ordered or found liable to be ordered to be 
.sent to a certified industrial school , (c) undergoing imprison- 
mcntTjr penal servitude, or detention in a reformatory or 
^ndustnai school, or in an inebriate reformatory, or who is 
detained in an institution for the insane or a criminal lunatic 
asylum , (d) an habitual drunkard withm the meaning of the 
Inebriates Acts , (e) in receipt of poor relief at the time of 
giving birth to an illegitimate child, or when pregnant of 
such a child 

The task of finding mentally defective patients falls upop 
the local education authorities, and is not always easy, for 
parents arc often unwilling to admit that anything is wrong' 
with their children Once the panent has been recognized as 
such the education authorities must decide whether he is 
feeble-minded and therefore suitable for education m a 
special school, or whether he is of lower-grade, and suitable 
for reception into a hospital or colony for the mentally 
defective They must notify the Local Authoncy (County 
or Borough Council) of any child over the age of seven who 
IS mcapabli of benefiting from instruction 111 special schoc ’ 
and an/‘child who, before or on anaining the age of sixt 

about to be discharged from a special school and wl 
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suitable for detention in an institution or under guardian- 
ship. 

Five documents are necessary to certify any person as 
mentally defective . 

(1) The petition to a judicial authority signed by a relative 
or friend or an authorized officer of the Local Authority 

(2) A statement of paniculars 

{3) A statutory declaration by the petitioner and at least 
one other person (who may be the doctor signing one of the 
medical certificates) stating (a) tiiat the patient is dSfcctive 
within the meamiig of the Act , (b) that hcTs subject to be 
dealt with under the Act, with reasons , ^c) particulars of any_^ 
previous petition under the Lunacy or Mental Dofisjffhcy 
Acts 

(4) Two medical certificates, one of which must be signed 
by a practitioner approved for tlie purpose by the Board of 
Control 

Mentally defective persons may also be detained by order 
of the court if they are convicted of a cnmnial offence, or by 
order of the Home Secretary, who may authorize the transfer 
to hospital of a patient from a place of detention, reformatory, 
industrial school or inebriate reformatory mto which he may 
wrongfully have strayed. 

It will be clear that the laws dealing with both the insane 
and the mentally defective are concerned to protect patients 
against wrongful disposal and detention. 

They do not provide agamst one difficulty — the case of the 
patient who has recovered after a long mental illness but finds 
himself unwiUmg to leave the shelter of the mental hospital 
for the rough and tumble of the outside world Evvvy now 
apd then a patient of this kmd is found who would like to 
treat the hospital as a permanent club, and is generally such pz 
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agreeable and charming member of it that it seems ungracious 
CO urge him to leave it, especially as he may say he feai^ an- 
other breakdown if he takes up ordinary hfe again. Such 
patients would probably do well in colomes where hfe was 
simplified and responsibility limited, if any such were avail- 
able Unfortunately public mental hospitals ace usually too 
crowded to be able to mamtam them as permanent guests. 
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